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PREFACE. 


eee 


IT is ten years since this edition was first drafted. 
Various interruptions, of war and peace, have prevented 
me from finishing it till now, and I am bound to acknow- 
ledge the courtesy and patience of the editor and the 
publishers. During the ten years a number of valuable 
contributions to the subject have appeared. Of these as 
well as of their predecessors I have endeavoured to take 
account; if I have not referred to them often, this has 
been due to no lack of appreciation, but simply because, 
in order to be concise and readable, I have found it 
necessary to abstain from offering any catena of opinions 
in this edition. The one justification for issuing another 
edition of IIpds “‘EBpaiovs seemed to me to lie in a fresh 
point of view, expounded in the notes—fresh, that is, in 
an English edition. I am more convinced than ever 
that the criticism of this writing cannot hope to make 
any positive advance except from two negative con- 
clusions. One is, that the identity of the author and of 
his readers must be left in the mist where they already 
lay at the beginning of the second century when the 
guess-work, which is honoured as “ tradition,” began. The 
other is, that the situation which called forth this remark- 
able piece of primitive Christian thought had nothing to do 
with any movement in contemporary Judaism. The writer 
of IIpos ‘E8paiovs knew no Hebrew, and his readers were 
in no sense “E8pator. These may sound paradoxes. I 
agree with those who think they are axioms. At any 
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rate such is the point of view from which the present 
edition has been written ; it will explain why, for example, 
in the Introduction there is so comparatively small space 
devoted to the stock questions about authorship and date. 

One special reason for the delay in issuing the book 
has been the need of working through the materials 
supplied for the criticism of the text by von Soden’s 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments (1913) and by some 
subsequent discoveries, and also the need of making a 
first-hand study of the Wisdom literature of Hellenistic 
Judaism as well as of Philo. Further, I did not feel 
justified in annotating IIpds ‘EBpaiovs without reading 
through the scattered ethical and philosophical tracts 
and treatises of the general period, like the De Mundo 
and the remains of Teles and Musonius Rufus. 

“A commentary,” as Dr. Johnson observed, “must arise 
from the fortuitous discoveries of many men in devious 
walks of litcrature.” No one can leave the criticism of a 
work like IIpds ‘EBpaious after twelve years spent upon 
it, without feeling deeply indebted to such writers as 
Chrysostom, Calvin, Bleek, Riehm, and Riggenbach, who 
have directly handled it. But I owe much to some 
eighteenth-century writings, like L. C. Valckenaer’s Scholia 
and G. D. Kypke’s Observationes Sacrae, as well as to 
other scholars who have lit up special points of inter- 
pretation indirectly. Where the critical data had been 
already gathered in fairly complete form, I have tried 
to exercise an independent judgment; also I hope some 
fresh ground has been broken here and there in ascertain- 
ing and illustrating the text of this early Christian 
masterpiece, 

JAMES MOFFATT. 


GLasGow, 154k February 1924. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


——— 


§ 1. ORIGIN AND AIM. 


(i.) 

Durinc the last quarter of the first century a.D. a little master- 
piece of religious thought began to circulate among some of the 
Christian communities. The earliest trace of it appears towards 
the end of the century, in a pastoral letter sent by the church 
of Rome to the church of Corinth. The authorship of this 
letter is traditionally assigned to a certain Clement, who 
probably composed it about the last decade of the century. 
Evidently he knew IIpés ‘EBpatovs (as we may, for the sake of 
convenience, call our writing); there are several almost verbal 
reminiscences (cp. Dr. A. J. Carlyle in Zhe New Testament in the 
Apostolic Fathers, pp. 44f., where the evidence is sifted). This 
is beyond dispute, and proves that our writing was known at 
Rome during the last quarter of the first century. <A fair speci- 
men of the indebtedness of Clement to our epistle may be seen 
in a passage like the following, where I have underlined the 
allusions : 


62-5 al nN > , aA xr a > A , ig. 

3 OS WV AT AVY AC [La TYNS eyo. WOUVNS QvuTov, TOO OUT® peel WV 
2 \ 3 7 7 7 ” ‘ 
€OTLV ayyédov, oow diahopwrepov OVvOMa KexAnpovo- 








pynKev’ yeypamrat yap ovUTws’ 


c a Sy > / 3 A , 
O TOLWV TOUS dyyéXous QUTOV TVEVLATA 





XN x Ss PREIEN x 7 
KQLt TOUS Aevroupyous QUTOV TUPOS proya. 
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Kabov ék deEtOv- pov, 
ws dv 0G Tods éxOpors cou bromddiov TOY TOdGY Gov. 
SOS SY OTE Ree ey eae eee 


rg a 
tives obv of éxOpol,; of patAo Kal dvtitaccdpevan TO 
OeAjpate avrov. 


To this we may add a sentence from what precedes: 

361 "Inooty Xpicrdv rov apxvepéa 218 Sivarat Tols weipagfouévors Bon- 
Tov mpocpopav nav, Tov mpoordrny Ofjoat. . . . 31 Karavojoare Tov 
Kal BonOdr Tis doOevelas Nuadr. dmécrodov Kal dpxiepéa THs duodoylas 

quar ’Inoodv. 

The same phrase occurs twice in later doxologies, da rod 
dpxvepéws kal mpoordrov (tv Yuxav Hay, 61°) (judv, 641) “Inood 
Xpucrod. There is no convincing proof that Ignatius or 
Polykarp used IIpés “Efpaiovs, but the so-called Epistle of 
Barnabas contains some traces of it (¢.g. in 4% 5°:® and 61719), 
Barnabas is a second-rate interpretation of the OT ceremonial 
system, partly on allegorical lines, to warn Christians against 
having anything to do with Judaism ; ; its motto might be taken 
from 2e iva py) mpocpyoodpcba Gs mpoonadrvtor (v./, empdvtot) TE 
éxe(vwv vou». In the homily called 2 Clement our writing is 
freely employed, e.g. in 


118 wore, GdeApol pov, wh Sipvxa- 10% xaréxwywev Thy duoroylay THs 
pev, GAG Edmricavres tropuelvwper, va édarldos akAwwH, WioTds yap 6 émraryyet- 
kal Tov pio Odor Komiowpeba, miords yap dpevos. 


éorw 6 émayyetddmevos TAS avTimicOlas 
aroddvar ExdoTw Epywy avrod. 





15 dmrobéuevor éxeivo 6 mepixelueba 12! rocodrov exovTes mepixelwevov 

vépos TH avTod Oedyjoet. qutv végos papripwr, bykov drobéuevor 
TAT. 

164 mpocevyh) O¢ EK Kas oguVreEL- 138 mpocetxerbe wept huay* meb6d- 

djoews. Se Heba yap bre Kadhy ouveldnow exouer, 


“Tt seems difficult, in view of the verbal coincidences, to 
resist the conclusion that the language of 2 Clement is un- 
consciously influenced by that of Hebrews” (Dr. A. J. Carlyle 
in The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, p. 126). As 
2 Clement is, in all likelihood, a product either of the Roman 
or of the Alexandrian church, where IIpos “E@paiovs was early 
appreciated, this becomes doubly probable. 

There is no reason why Justin Martyr, who had lived at 
Rome, should not have known it; but the evidence for his use 
of it (see on 3 11% etc.) is barely beyond dispute. Hermas, 
however, knew it; the Skepherd shows repeated traces of it (cf. 
Zahn’s edition, pp. 439f.). It was read in the North African 
church, as Tertullian’s allusion proves (see p. xvii), and with par- 
ticular interest in the Alexandrian church, even before Clement 
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wrote (cp. p. xviii). Clement’s use of it is unmistakable, though 
he does not show any sympathy with its ideas about sacrifice.! 
Naturally a thinker like Marcion ignored it, though why it shared 
with First Peter the fate of exclusion from the Muratorian canon 
is inexplicable. However, the evidence of the second century 
upon the whole is sufficient to show that it was being widely 
circulated and appreciated as an edifying religious treatise, 
canonical or not. 
(ii.) 


By this time it had received the title of Ipds “EBpatovs. 
Whatever doubts there were about the authorship, the writing 
never went under any title except this in the later church ; which 
proves that, though not original, the title must be early. 
‘EGpato.? was intended to mean Jewish Christians. Those who 
affixed this title had no idea of its original destination; other- 
wise they would have chosen a local term, for the writing is 
obviously intended for a special community. They were struck 
by the interest of the writing in the OT sacrifices and priests, 
however, and imagined in a superficial way that it must have 
been addressed to Jewish Christians. ‘“EGpato. was still an 
archaic equivalent for “Iovdato.; and those who called our writing 
IIpés “EGpaiovs must have imagined that it had been originally 
meant for Jewish (z.e. Hebrew-speaking) Christians in Palestine, 
or, in a broader sense, for Christians who had been born in 
Judaism. The latter is more probable. Where the title origin- 
ated we cannot say; the corresponding description of 1 Peter 
as ad gentes originated in the Western church, but [pds “EBpavous 
is common both to the Western and the Eastern churches. 
The very fact that so vague and misleading a title was added, 
proves that by the second century all traces of the original 
destination of the writing had been lost. It is, like the 4d 
Familiares of Cicero’s correspondence, one of the erroneous 
titles in ancient literature, ‘hardly more than a reflection of the 
impression produced on an early copyist” (W. Robertson Smith). 
The reason why the original destination had been lost sight of, 
was probably the fact that it was a small household church—not 
one of the great churches, but a more limited circle, which may 
have become merged in the larger local church as time went on. 
Had it been sent, for example, to any large church like that at 
Rome or Alexandria, there would have been neither the need 

1Cp. R. B. Tollington’s Clement of Alexandria, vol. ii. pp. 225 f. 

2Tt is quite impossible to regard it as original, in an allegorical sense, as 
though the writer, like Philo, regarded 6 ‘Epaios as the typical believer who, 
a second Abraham, migrated or crossed from the sensuous to the spiritual 


world. The writer never alludes to Abraham in this connexion ; indeed he 
never uses ‘HGpaios at all. 
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nor the opportunity for changing the title to IIpds “Efpatovs. 
Our writing is not a manifesto to Jewish Christians in general, 
or to Palestinian Jewish Christians, as mpos “EBpatouvs would 
imply; indeed it is not addressed to Jewish Christians at all. 
Whoever were its original readers, they belonged to a definite, 
local group or circle. That is the first inference from the writing 
itself; the second is, that they were not specifically Jewish 
Christians. The canonical title has had an unfortunate influence 
upon the interpretation of the writing (an influence which is still 
felt in some quarters). It has been responsible for the idea, 
expressed in a variety of forms, that the writer is addressing 
Jewish Christians in Palestine or elsewhere who were tempted, 
e.g., by the war of a.D. 66-70, to fall back into Judaism; and 
even those who cannot share this view sometimes regard the 
readers as swayed by some hereditary associations with their 
old faith, tempted by the fascinations of a ritual, outward system 
of religion, to give up the spiritual messianism of the church. 
All such interpretations are beside the point. The writer never 
mentions Jews or Christians. He views his readers without any 
distinction of this kind; to him they are in danger of relapsing, 
but there is not a suggestion that the relapse is into Judaism, or 
that he is trying to wean them from a preoccupation with Jewish 
religion. He never refers to the temple, any more than to cir- 
cumcision. It is the tabernacle of the pentateuch which interests 
him, and all his knowledge of the Jewish ritual is gained from the 
LXX and later tradition. The LXX is for him and his readers 
the codex of their religion, the appeal to which was cogent, 
for Gentile Christians, in the early church. As Christians, his 
readers accepted the LXX as their bible. It was superfluous to 
argue for it; he could argue from it, as Paul had done, as a 
writer like Clement of Rome did afterwards. How much the 
LXX meant to Gentile Christians, may be seen in the case of a 
man like Tatian, for example, who explicitly declares that he 
owed to reading of the OT his conversion to Christianity (4d 
Graecos, 29). It is true that our author, in arguing that Christ 
had to suffer, does not appeal to the LXX. But this is an 
idiosyncrasy, which does not affect the vital significance of the 
LXX prophecies. The Christians to whom he was writing had 
learned to appreciate their LXX as an authority, by their mem- 
bership in the church. Their danger was not an undervaluing 
of the LXX as authoritative ; it was a moral and mental danger, 
which the writer seeks to meet by showing how great their re- 
ligion was intrinsically. This he could only do ultimately by 
assuming that they admitted the appeal to their bible, just as they 
admitted the divine Sonship of Jesus. There may have been 
Christians of Jewish birth among his readers; but he addresses 
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his circle, irrespective of their origin, as all members of the 
People of God, who accept the Book of God. The writing, in 
short, might have been called ad gentes as aptly as First Peter, 
which also describes Gentile Christians as 6 Aads, the People 
(cp. on 21”). The readers were not in doubt of their religion. 
Its basis was unquestioned. What the trouble was, in their case, 
was no theoretical doubt about the codex or the contents of 
Christianity, but a practical failure to be loyal to their principles, 
which the writer seeks to meet by recalling them to the full mean- 
ing and responsibility of their faith; naturally he takes them 
to the common ground of the sacred LXX. 

We touch here the question of the writer’s aim. But, before 
discussing this, a word must be said about the authorship. 

Had IIpés “EBpatouvs been addressed to Jews, the title would have been 
intelligible. Not only was there a [ovva]ywy? ‘“EB8p[alwy] at Corinth (cp. 
Deissmann’s Light from the East, pp. 13,14), but a cvvaywyh AlBpéwy at Rome 
(cp. Schiirer’s Geschichte des Jud. Volkes*, iii. 46). Among the Jewish 
cuvayeryat mentioned in the Roman epitaphs (cp. N. Miiller’s Dze judésche 
Katakombe am Monteverde zu Rom. . ., Leipzig, 1912, pp. 110f.), there 
is one of “H@péor, which Miiller explains as in contrast to the synagogue of 
“*vernaclorum” (Bepydkor, BepvakAnjovot), z.e. resident Jews as opposed to 
immigrants ; though it seems truer, with E. Bormann (Wvener Studien, 1912, 
pp- 383f.), to think of some Kultgemeinde which adhered to the use of 
Hebrew, or which, at any rate, was of Palestinian origin or connexion. 


(iii.) 

The knowledge of who the author was must have disappeared 
as soon as the knowledge of what the church was, for whom he 
wrote. Who wrote Ilpos “EBpafovs? We know as little of this 
as we do of the authorship of Zhe Whole Duty of Man, that 
seventeenth-century classic of English piety. Conjectures sprang 
up, early in the second century, but by that time men were no 
wiser than we are. The mere fact that some said Barnabas, 
some Paul, proves that the writing had been circulating among 
the adespota. It was perhaps natural that our writing should 
be assigned to Barnabas, who, as a Levite, might be sup- 
posed to take a special interest in the ritual of the temple— 
the very reason which led to his association with the later 
Epistle of Barnabas. Also, he was called vids zapakAjcews 
(Ac 435), which seemed to tally with He 13” (tod Aoyou zijs 
mopaxAyoews), just as the allusion to “beloved” in Ps 127? 
(=2 S 12%) was made to justify the attribution of the psalm 
to king Solomon. The difficulty about applying 23 to a man 
like Barnabas was overlooked, and in North Africa, at any rate, 
the (Roman ?) tradition of his authorship prevailed, as Tertullian’s 
words in de pudicitia 20 show: “volo ex redundantia alicuius 
etiam comitis apostolorum testimonium superinducere, idoneum 
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confirmandi de proximo jure disciplinam magistrorum. Extat 
enim et Barnabae titulus ad Hebraeos, adeo satis auctoritati 
viri, ut quem Paulus juxta se constituerit in abstinentiae tenore : 
‘aut ego solus et Barnabas non habemus hoc operandi potes- 
tatem ?’ (1 Co 9°). Et utique receptior apud ecclesias epistola 
Barnabae illo apocrypho Pastore moechorum. Monens itaque 
discipulos, omissis omnibus initiis, ad perfectionem magis tendere,” 
etc. (quoting He 6). What appeals to Tertullian in IIpdos 
“‘EBpatovs is its uncompromising denial of any second repentance. 
His increasing sympathy with the Montanists had led him to 
take a much less favourable view of the Shepherd of Hermas 
than he had once entertained; he now contrasts its lax tone 
with the rigour of IIpds ‘EBpaiovs, and seeks to buttress his 
argument on this point by insisting as much as he can on the 
authority of IIpds “EGpaiovs as a production of the apostolic 
Barnabas. Where this tradition originated we cannot tell. 
Tertullian refers to it as a fact, not as an oral tradition; he 
may have known some MS of the writing with the title BapyaGa 
apos ‘EBpaious (érurroA%), and this may have come from Montanist 
circles in Asia Minor, as Zahn suggests. But all this is guessing 
in the dark about a guess in the dark. 

Since Paul was the most considerable letter-writer of the 
primitive church, it was natural that in some quarters this 
anonymous writing should be assigned to him, as was done 
apparently in the Alexandrian church, although even there 
scholarly readers felt qualms at an early period, and endeavoured 
to explain the idiosyncrasies of style by supposing that some 
disciple of Paul, like Luke, translated it from Hebrew into 
Greek. This Alexandrian tradition of Paul’s authorship was 
evidently criticized in other quarters, and the controversy drew 
from Origen the one piece of enlightened literary criticism which 
the early discussions produced. “Or 6 xapaxtip tis A€~ews Tips 
mpos “EBpatous érvyeypappevns émuotoAns ovk exer TO ev Oy 
iSuwtiKdv Tod droordAov, 6poroyyjoavtos éavtov idudryv elvar TO 
Asyw (2 Co 11°), rouréore tH Ppdoe, GAAL eorilv H émtoroAr 
auviéce THs AeEews “EAAnvixwrépa, was 6 emiordpevos Kpiverv 
dpdcewv Stadopis Sporoyyjoa. av. wadkw te ad ot. TA vonpara 
THS ériotoAns Oavpdowk éotr, Kal ov de’repa tov dmrooTOALKOV 
dpodoyoupévov ypappdarwv, kal Todto dv cupdyoat civar dAnbes was 
& Tpocexwv TH dvayvoce. TH arootoAuKy. . . . “Eyd dé drodawwé- 
Pevos elroy. av ote TH pev vonpata Tod dmroardAov éoriv, h Se 
dppdos kat 7 otvOcows aropvnpmovedcoavrds Tivos TA GrooTOALKd, Kat 
oorepel cXoALoypadpycavtds Tivos TH cipnuéva td Tod SiS8acKdAov. 
el Tus ody éxkAnola exer Tadryv tiv éemiotoAyv ws TavAov, abry 
evdoxipeitw Kal ert rovTw. od yap €iky of dpxator avdpes ds TLavAou 
aitiy Tapadeddkact. tis d¢ 6 ypdas Thy erirtoAnv, TO pev aAnOes 
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Oeds otdey (quoted by Eusebius, H.Z. vi. 25. 11-14).!_ Origen is 
too good a scholar to notice the guess that it was a translation 
from Hebrew, but he adds, # dé ¢is npas pbdcaca i ioropia, tid 
TWoVv pev Aeyovrwv, te Kips 6 yevoprevos emloKomos “Popaiwv 
eypaye THV emir oniv, brd twwv O& ote Aovkas 6 ypdas Td 
evayyéduov Kal tas IIpageus. The idea that Clement of Rome 
wrote it was, of course, an erroneous deduction from the echoes 
of it in his pages, almost as unfounded as the notion that Luke 
wrote it, either independently or as an amanuensis of Paul—a 
view probably due ultimately to the explanation of how his 
gospel came to be an apostolic, canonical work. Origen yields 
more to the “ Pauline” interpretation of Ipds “EBpaiovs than is 
legitimate ; but, like Erasmus at a later day,? he was living in 
an environment where the “Pauline” tradition was almost a 
note of orthodoxy. Even his slight scruples failed to keep the 
question open. In the Eastern church, any hesitation soon 
passed away, and the scholarly scruples of men like Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen made no impression on the church at 
large. It is significant, for example, an when even Eusebius 
comes to give his own opinion (/#.£. iii. 38. 2), he alters the 
hypothesis about Clement of Rome, aa makes him merely 
the translator of a Pauline Hebrew original, not the author 
of a Greek original. As a rule, however, IIpds “EGpaiovs was 
accepted as fully Pauline, and passed into the NT canon of the 
Asiatic, the Egyptian, and the Syriac churches without question. 
In the Syriac canon of A.D. 400 (text as in Souter’s Text and 
Canon of NT, p. 226), indeed, it stands next to Romans in 
the list of Paul’s epistles (see below, § 4). Euthalius, it is true, 
about the middle of the fifth century, argues for it in a way 
that indicates a current of opposition still flowing in certain 
quarters, but ecclesiastically pos “Efpatous in the East as a 
Pauline document could defy doubts. The firm conviction of 
the Eastern church as a whole comes out in a remark like that 
of Apollinarius the bishop of Laodicea, towards the close of the 
fourth century : Tov yéypamrrTat OTe Xapakrnp éoTl THS UrogTagews 
6 vids; mapa TO droorohy TlavAw év tH mpos “EBpaiovs. Oix 
éxxAnovdlerau. ‘Ad’ ov katnyyedy TO evayyéAvov Xpiorod, TavAov 
elvan remiorevtat 9 émiotoAy (Dial. de sancta Trin. 922). 

It was otherwise in the Western church, where IIpds “E@paiovs 
was for long either read simply as an edifying treatise, or, if 
regarded as canonical, assigned to some anonymous apostolic 


1 There is a parallel to the last words in the scoffing close of an epigram 
in the Greek Anthology (ix. 135) : ypdwe Tus ; ofd€ Oeds* Tivos eivexev ; olde Kal 
avrés. 

2 “Uta stilo Pauli, quod ad phrasin attinet, longe lateque discrepat, ita 
ad spiritum ac pectus Paulinum vehementer accedit.” 
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writer rather than to Paul. Possibly the use made of LIpés 
*EBpatovs by the Montanists and the Novatians, who welcomed 
its denial of a second repentance, compromised it in certain 
quarters. Besides, the Roman church had never accepted the 
Alexandrian tradition of Paul’s authorship. Hence, even when, 
on its merits, it was admitted to the canon, there was a strong 
tendency to treat it as anonymous, as may be seen, for example, 
in Augustine’s references. Once in the canon, however, it 
gradually acquired a Pauline prestige, and, as Greek scholar- 
ship faded, any scruples to the contrary became less and less 
intelligible. It was not till the study of Greek revived 
again, at the dawn of the Reformation, that the question was 
reopened. 

The data in connexion with the early fortunes of IIpds ‘E@palovus in church 
history belong to text-books on the Canon, like Zahn’s Geschichte d. NT 
Kanons, i. 283 f., 577£., li. 160f., 358f. ; Leipoldt’s Geschzchte d. NT Kanons, 


i. pp. 188f., 219f.; and Jacquier’s Le Nouveau Testament dans L’ Eglise 
Chrétienne, i. (1911). 


Few characters mentioned in the NT have escaped the 
attention of those who have desired in later days to identify 
the author of IIpés ‘EBpaiovs. Apollos, Peter, Philip, Silvanus, 
and even Prisca have been suggested, besides Aristion, the 
alleged author of Mk 16%20, I have summarized these views 
elsewhere (Introd. to Lit. of NT.*, pp. 438-442), and it is super- 
fluous here to discuss hypotheses which are in the main due to 
an irrepressible desire to construct NT romances. Perhaps our 
modern pride resents being baffled by an ancient document, but 
it is better to admit that we are not yet wiser on this matter 
than Origen was, seventeen centuries ago. The author of IIpés 
“EBpaiovs cannot be identified with any figure known to us in 
the primitive Christian tradition. He left great prose to some 
little clan of early Christians, but who they were and who he 
was, 76 pev GAnbés Oeds otdev. To us he is a voice and no more. 
The theory which alone explains the conflicting traditions is that 
for a time the writing was circulated as an anonymous tract. 
Only on this hypothesis can the simultaneous emergence of 
the Barnabas and the Paul traditions in different quarters be 
explained, as well as the persistent tradition in the Roman 
church that it was anonymous. As Zahn sensibly concludes, 
“those into whose hands IIpds “EBpaiouvs came either looked 
upon it as an anonymous writing from ancient apostolic times, or 
else resorted to conjecture. If Paul did not write it, they 
thought, then it must have been composed by some other 
prominent teacher of the apostolic church. Barnabas was such 
a man.” In one sense, it was fortunate that the Pauline 
hypothesis prevailed so early and so extensively, for apart from 
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this help it might have been difficult for Ipds ‘EBpadous to win 
or to retain its place in the canon. But even when it had been 
lodged securely inside the canon, some Western churchmen still 
clung for a while to the old tradition of its anonymity,! although 
they could do no more than hold this as a pious opinion. 
The later church was right in assigning IIpds ‘EGpaious a 
canonical position. The original reasons might be erroneous 
or doubtful, but even in the Western church, where they con- 
tinued to be questioned, there was an increasing indisposition 
to challenge their canonical result. 


(iv.) 


Thrown back, in the absence of any reliable tradition, upon 
the internal evidence, we can only conclude that the writer was 
one of those personalities in whom the primitive church was 
more rich than we sometimes realize. ‘Si l’on a pu comparer 
saint Paul a Luther,” says Ménégoz, “nous comparerions 
volontiers l’auteur de l’Epitre aux Hébreux 4 Mélanchthon.” 
He was a highly trained d.ddoxados, perhaps a Jewish Christian, 
who had imbibed the philosophy of Alexandrian Judaism before 
his conversion, a man of literary culture and deep religious 
feeling. He writes to what is apparently a small community or 
circle of Christians, possibly one of the household-churches, to 
which he was attached. For some reason or another he was 
absent from them, and, although he hopes to rejoin them before 
long, he feels moved to send them this letter (1375) to rally 
them. It is possible to infer from 134 (see note) that they 
belonged to Italy; in any case, IIpds “EBpaiovs was written either 
to or from some church in Italy. Beyond the fact that the 
writer and his readers had been evangelized by some of the 
disciples of Jesus (2° 4), we know nothing more about them. 
The words in 2? # do not mean that they belonged to the second 
generation, of course, in a chronological sense, for such words 
would have applied to the converts of any mission during the 
first thirty years or so after the crucifixion, and the only other 
inference to be drawn, as to the date, is from passages like 109. 
and 137, viz. that the first readers of Ilpds “EGpaiovs were not 
neophytes; they had lived through some rough experiences, and 
indeed their friend expects from them a maturity of experience 
and intelligence which he is disappointed to miss (5"*) ; also, 

1 According to Professor Souter (Zext and Canon of NT, p. 190) the 
epistle is ignored by the African Canon (¢. 360), Optatus of Mileue in 
Numidia (370-385), the Acts of the Donatist Controversy, Zeno of Verona, 
an African by birth, and Foebadius of Agen (06. post 392), while ‘‘ Ambrosi- 
aster” (fourth century?) ‘‘uses the work as canonical, but always as an 
anonymous work.” 
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their original leaders have died, probably as martyrs (cp. on 13”). 
For these and other reasons, a certain sense of disillusionment 
had begun to creep over them. TIIpds “EGpaiovs is a Adyos 
mapakAynoews, to steady and rally people who are zeipadpevor, 
their temptation being to renounce God, or at least to hesitate 
and retreat, to relax the fibre of loyal faith, as if God were too 
difficult to follow in the new, hard situation. Once, at the 
outset of their Christian career, they had been exposed to mob- 
rioting (10°), when they had suffered losses of property, for the 
sake of the gospel, and also the loud jeers and sneers which 
pagans and Jews alike heaped sometimes upon the disciples. 
This they had borne manfully, in the first glow of their en- 
thusiasm. Now, the more violent forms of persecution had 
apparently passed; what was left was the dragging experience 
of contempt at the hand of outsiders, the social ostracism and 
shame, which were threatening to take the heart out of them. 
Such was their rough, disconcerting environment. Unless an 
illegitimate amount of imagination is applied to the internal data, 
they cannot be identified with what is known of any community 
in the primitive church, so scanty is our information. Least of 
all is it feasible to connect them with the supposed effects of the 
Jewish rebellion which culminated in a.p. 70. IIpds “EGpaious 
cannot be later than about A.D. 85, as the use of it in Clement 
of Rome’s epistle proves; how much earlier it is, we cannot 
say, but the controversy over the Law, which marked the Pauline 
phase, is evidently over. 


It is perhaps not yet quite superfluous to point out that the use of the 
present tense (e.g. in 7% 7° 8% o§- 131°) is no clue to the date, as though this 
implied that the Jewish temple was still standing. The writer is simply 
using the historic present of actions described in scripture. It is a literary 
method which is common in writings long after A.D. 70, ¢.g. in Josephus, 
who observes (c. Apzon, i. 7) that any priest who violates a Mosaic regulation 
amnyopevrar unre Tots Bwots maploracba unre meTéxewv THS &AAnsS ayiorelas 
(so Ant. iii. 6. 7-12, xiv. 2. 2, etc.). Clement of Rome similarly writes as 
though the Mosaic ritual were still in existence (40-41, T@ yap dpyepe? trac 
Aecroupytar dedouévar eloly . . . Kat Aevtrats tdiac Stakovlar émixewrar... 
mpoopépovrat Ovolar év ‘Iepovoadhiu dyn), and the author of the Zp. ad 
Diognet. 3, writes that of dé ye Ovolais adres Oe alwaros kal kvlons Kal OA\oKaUTW- 
parov émiredety olduevor Kal TavTats Tals Tywats avrdov yepalpew, ovdév fLoe 
doxovor diagépew Tav els TA KwHa THY adriv évdeckvunévwy gdidoriplay. The 
idea that the situation of the readers was in any way connected with the crisis 
of A.D. 66-70 in Palestine is unfounded. IIpds ‘E8patovs has nothing to do 
with the Jewish temple, nor with Palestinian Christians. There is not a 
syllable in the writing which suggests that either the author or his readers 
had any connexion with or interest in the contemporary temple and ritual of 
Judaism ; their existence mattered as little to his idealist method of argu- 
ment as their abolition. When he observes (8}%) that the old dva8jxn was 
éyyis apavicuod, all he means is that the old régime, superseded now by 
Jesus, was decaying even in Jeremiah’s age. 
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(v.) 


The object of IIpés ‘EBpafovs may be seen from a brief 
analysis of its contents. The writer opens with a stately para- 
graph, introducing the argument that Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God is superior (xpefrrwv) to angels, in the order of revelation 
(11-218), and this, not in spite of but because of his incarnation 
and sufferings. He is also superior («pe(rrwv) even to Moses 
(3+), as a Son is superior to a servant. Instead of pursuing 
the argument further, the writer then gives an impressive bible 
reading on the gs5th psalm, to prove that the People of God 
have still assured to them, if they will only have faith, the divine 
Rest in the world to come (3-418). Resuming his argument, 
the writer now begins to show how Jesus as God’s Son is superior 
to the Aaronic high priest (4!4-5!°), This is the heart of his 
subject, and he stops for a moment to rouse the attention of his 
readers (511-620) before entering upon the high theme. By a 
series of skilful transitions he has passed on from the Person of 
the Son, which is uppermost in chs. 1-4, to the Priesthood 
of the Son, which dominates chs. 7-8. Jesus as High Priest 
mediates a superior (xpeérrwv) order of religion or dva6yjKy than 
that under which Aaron and his successors did their work for the 
People of God, and access to God, which is the supreme need of 
men, is now secured fully and finally by the relation of Jesus to 
God, in virtue of his sacrifice (67°-8!%), The validity of this 
sacrifice is then proved (g!10!}§); it is absolutely efficacious, as 
no earlier sacrifice of victims could be, in securing forgiveness 
and fellowship for man. The remainder of the writing (1019-137) 
is a series of impressive appeals for constancy. The first (101931) 
is a skilful blend of encouragement and warning. He then 
appeals to the fine record of his readers (10%), bidding them be 
worthy of their own past, and inciting them to faith in God by 
reciting a great roll-call of heroes and heroines belonging to God’s 
People in the past, from Abel to the Maccabean martyrs (111-49). 
He further kindles their imagination and conscience by holding 
up Jesus as the Supreme Leader of all the faithful (12'), even 
along the path of suffering ; besides, he adds (12*), suffering 
is God’s discipline for those who belong to his household. To 
prefer the world (121*1”) is to incur a fearful penalty; the one 
duty for us is to accept the position of fellowship with God, in a 
due spirit of awe and grateful confidence (1218-9), A brief note 
of some ethical duties follows (137), with a sudden warning 
against some current tendencies to compromise their spiritual 
religion (13°16), A postscript (13!"4), with some fersonalia, 
ends the epistle. 

It is artificial to divide up a writing of this kind, which is not 
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a treatise on theology, and I have therefore deliberately abstained 
from introducing any formal divisions and subdivisions in the 
commentary. The flow of thought, with its turns and windings, 
is best followed from point to point. So far as the general plan 
goes, it is determined by the idea of the finality of the Christian 
revelation in Jesus the Son of God. This is brought out (A) by 
a proof that he is superior to angels (11-218) and Moses (31), 
followed by the special exhortation of 3°-418, Thus far it is 
what may be termed the Personality of the Son which is discussed. 
Next (B) comes the Son as High Priest (447%), including the 
parenthetical exhortation of 51!-629. The (C) Sacrifice of this 
High Priest in his Sanctuary then (8!—10}8) is discussed, each of 
the three arguments, which are vitally connected, laying stress 
from one side or another upon the absolute efficacy of the 
revelation. This is the dominant idea of the writing, and it 
explains the particular line which the writer strikes out. He 
takes a very serious view of the position of his friends and 
readers. They are disheartened and discouraged for various 
reasons, some of which are noted in the course of the epistle. 
There is the strain of hardship, the unpleasant experience of 
being scoffed at, and the ordinary temptations of immorality, 
which may bring them, if they are not careful, to the verge of 
actual apostasy. The writer appears to feel that the only way to 
save them from ruining themselves is to put before them the 
fearful and unsuspected consequences of their failure. Hence 
three times over the writer draws a moving picture of the fate 
which awaits apostates and renegades (64 1076 1215f), But the 
special line of argument which he adopts in 5-1018 must be 
connected somehow with the danger in which he felt his friends 
involved, and this is only to be explained if we assume that their 
relaxed interest in Christianity arose out of an imperfect concep- 
tion of what Jesus meant for their faith. He offers no theoretical 
disquisition ; it is to reinforce and deepen their conviction of the 
place of Jesus in religion, that he argues, pleads, and warns, 
dwelling on the privileges and responsibilities of the relationship 
in which Jesus had placed them. All the help they needed, all 
the hope they required, lay in the access to God mediated by 
Jesus, if they would only realize it. 

This is what makes the writing of special interest. In the 
first place (a) the author is urged by a practical necessity to 
think out his faith, or rather to state the full content of his faith, 
for the benefit of his readers. Their need puts him on his 
mettle. ‘Une chose surtant,” says Anatole France, “donne le 
Pattrait 4 la pensée des hommes: c’est linquiétude. Un esprit 
qui n’est point anxieux m/irrite ou m’ennuie.” In a sense all 
the NT writers are spurred by this anxiety, but the author 
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of IIpos “EBpatovs pre-eminently. It is not anxiety about his 
personal faith, nor about the prospects of Christianity, but about 
the loyalty of those for whom he feels himself responsible ; his 
very certainty of the absolute value of Christianity makes him 
anxious when he sees his friends ready to give it up, anxious on 
their behalf, and anxious to bring out as lucidly and persuasively 
as possible the full meaning of the revelation of God in Jesus. 
What he writes is not a theological treatise in cold blood, but 
a statement of the faith, alive with practical interest. The 
situation of his readers has stirred his own mind, and he bends 
all his powers of thought and emotion to rally them. There is a 
vital urgency behind what he writes for his circle. But (4), more 
than this, the form into which he throws his appeal answers to 
the situation of his readers. He feels that the word for them is 
the absolute worth of Jesus as the Son of God; it is to bring 
this out that he argues, in the middle part of his epistle, so 
elaborately and anxiously about the priesthood and sacrifice of 
Jesus. The idealistic conception of the two spheres, the real 
and eternal, and the phenomenal (which is the mere oxié and 
trdderypa, a tapaBoAn, an avtirvrov of the former), is applied to 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, which inaugurates and realizes the 
eternal d:a6yxyn between God and man. In a series of contrasts, 
he brings out the superiority of this revelation to the OT d:a@jxn 
with its cultus. But not because the contemporary form of the 
latter had any attractions for his readers. It is with the archaic 
oxnvy described in the OT that he deals, in order to elucidate 
the final value of Jesus and his sacrifice under the new diabjxy, 
which was indeed the real and eternal one. To readers like his 
friends, with an imperfect sense of all that was contained in their 
faith, he says, ““Come back to your bible, and see how fully it 
suggests the positive value of Jesus.” Christians were finding 
Christ in the LXX, especially his sufferings in the prophetic 
scriptures, but our author falls back on the pentateuch and the 
psalter especially to illustrate the commanding position of Jesus 
as the Son of God in the eternal d:a0yxy, and the duties as well 
as the privileges of living under such a final revelation, where 
the purpose and the promises of God for his People are realized 
as they could not be under the OT d.a6yj«y. Why the writer 
concentrates upon the priesthood and sacrifice of Jesus in this 
eternal order of things, is due in part to his general conception 
of religion (see pp. xliiif.). For him there could be no religion 
without a priest. But this idea is of direct service to his readers, 
as he believes. Hence the first mention of Jesus as dpxvepevs 
occurs as a reason for loyalty and confidence (2!**). Nothing 
is more practical in religion than an idea, a relevant idea power- 
fully urged. When the writer concentrates for a while upon 
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this cardinal idea of Jesus as dpxtepevs, therefore, it is because 
nothing can be more vital, he thinks, for his friends than to show 
them the claims and resources of their faith, disclosing the 
rich and real nature of God’s revelation to them in his Son. 
Access to God, confidence in God, pardon for sins of the past, 
and hope for the future—all this is bound up with the dvaOj«n of 
Christ, and the writer reveals it between the lines of the LXX, 
to which as members of the People of God his friends naturally 
turned for instruction and revelation. This dca6y«y, he argues, 
is far superior to the earlier one, as the Son of God is superior to 
angels and to Moses himself; nay more, it is superior in efficacy, 
as the real is superior to its shadowy outline, for the sacrifice 
which underlies any dva6yxy is fulfilled in Christ as it could not 
be under the levitical cultus. The function of Christ as high 
priest is to mediate the direct access of the People to God, and 
all this has been done so fully and finally that Christians have 
simply to avail themselves of its provisions for their faith and 
need. 

What the writer feels called upon to deal with, therefore, is 
not any sense of disappointment in his readers that they had not 
an impressive ritual or an outward priesthood, nor any hankering 
after such in contemporary Judaism ; it is a failure to see that 
Christianity is the absolute religion, a failure which is really 
responsible for the unsatisfactory and even the critical situation 
of the readers. To meet this need, the writer argues as well as 
exhorts. He seeks to show from the LXX how the Christian 
faith alone fulfils the conditions of real religion, and as he 
knows no other religion than the earlier phase in Israel, he takes 
common ground with his readers on the LXX record of the first 
5.a6ykn, in order to let them see even there the implications and 
anticipations of the higher. 

But while the author never contemplates any fusion of 
Christianity with Jewish legalism, and while the argument betrays 
no trace of Jewish religion as a competing attraction for the 
readers, it might be argued that some speculative Judaism had 
affected the mind of the readers. No basis for this can be 
found in 13%. Yet if there were any proselytes among the 
readers, they may have felt the fascination of the Jewish system, 
as those did afterwards who are warned by Ignatius (ad Philad. 
6, etc.), ‘‘ Better listen to Christianity from a circumcised Chris- 
tian than to Judaism from one uncircumcised.” “It is mon- 
strous to talk of Jesus Christ and iovdaifev” (ad Magnes. 10). 
This interpretation was put forward by Haring (Studien und 
Kritiken, 1891, pp. 589f.), and it has been most ingeniously 
argued by Professor Purdy (Zxfositor8, xix. pp. 123-139), who 
thinks that the emphasis upon “Jesus” means that the readers 
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were exposed to the seductions of a liberal Judaism which offered 
an escape from persecution and other difficulties by presenting 
a Christ who was spiritual, divorced from history; that this 
liberal, speculative Judaism came forward as ‘‘a more developed 
and perfected type of religion than Christianity”; and that, 
without being legalistic, it claimed to be a traditional, ritualistic 
faith, which was at once inward and ceremonial. The objection 
to such interpretations,! however, is that they explain zgnotum 
per ignotius. We know little or nothing of such liberal Judaism 
in the first century, any more than of a tendency on the part of 
Jewish Christians to abandon Christianity about a.p. 70 for their 
ancestral faith. Indeed any influence of Jewish propaganda, 
ritualistic or latitudinarian, must be regarded as secondary, at 
the most, in the situation of the readers as that is to be inferred 
from IIpds “EBpaiovs itself. When we recognize the real method 
and aim of the writer, it becomes clear that he was dealing with 
a situation which did not require any such influence to account 
for it. The form taken by his argument is determined by the 
conception, or rather the misconception, of the faith entertained 
by his friends; and this in turn is due not to any political or 
racial factors, but to social and mental causes, such as are 
sufficiently indicated in IIpds “EBpaiovs itself. Had the danger 
been a relapse into Judaism of any kind, it would have implied 
a repudiation of Jesus Christ as messiah and divine—the very 
truth which the writer can assume! What he needs to do is not 
to defend this, but to develop it. 

The writing, therefore, for all its elaborate structure, has a 
spontaneous aim. It is not a homily written at large, to which 
by some afterthought, on the part of the writer or of some editor, 
a few personalia have been appended in ch. 13. The argu- 
mentative sections bear directly and definitely upon the situa- 
tion of the readers, whom the writer has in view throughout, 
even when he seems to be far from their situation. Which brings 
us to the problem of the literary structure of IIpos “EGpaious. 


(vi.) 


See especially W, Wrede’s monograph, Das literarische Ratsel d. Hebréer- 
briefs (1906), with the essays of E. Burggaller and R. Perdelwitz in Zeitschrift 
fiir Neutest. Wissenschaft (1908, pp. 110f. ; 1910, pp: 59f., 105f.); V. 
Monod’s De tztulo epistulae vulgo ad Hebraeos tnscriptae (1910); C. C. 





1Cp., further, Professor Dickie’s article in Expositor’, v. pp. 371f. The 
notion that the writer is controverting an external view of Christ’s person, 
which shrank, e.g., from admitting his humiliation and real humanity, had 
been urged by Julius Kégel in Die Verborgenhett Jesu als des Messias 
(Greifenswald, 1909) and in Der Sohn und die Sohne, ein exegetische Studie 
zu Heb. 2°°8 (1904), 
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Torrey’s article in the Journal of Biblical Literature (1911), pp. 137-1 56; 
J. W. Slot’s De letterkundige vorm v. a. Brief aan de Hebrder (1912), with 
J. Quentel’s essay in Revue Biblique (1912, pp. 50f.) and M. Jones’ paper 
in Expositor®, xii. 426 f. 


The literary problem of IIpés “Efpaiovs is raised by the 
absence of any address and the presence of personal matter in 
ch. 13. Why (a) has it no introductory greeting? And why (4) 
has it a postscript? As for the former point (a), there may have 
been, in the original, an introductory title. IIpdés “E@paiovs opens 
with a great sentence (1*), but Eph 1° is just such another, 
and there is no reason why the one should not have followed a 
title-address any more than the other.t It may have been lost 
by accident, in the tear and wear of the manuscript, for such 
accidents are not unknown in ancient literature. This is, at 
any rate, more probable than the idea that it was suppressed 
because the author (Barnabas, Apollos?) was not of sufficiently 
apostolic rank for the canon. Had this interest been operative, 
it would have been perfectly easy to alter a word or two in the 
address itself. Besides, Ilpés “Ef8pafovs was circulating long 
before it was admitted to the canon, and it circulated even after- 
wards as non-canonical; yet not a trace of any address, Pauline 
or non-Pauline, has ever survived. Which, in turn, tells against 
the hypothesis that such ever existed—at least, against the 
theory that it was deleted when the writing was canonized. If 
the elision of the address ever took place, it must have been 
very early, and rather as the result of accident than deliberately. 
Yet there is no decisive reason why the writing should not have 
begun originally as it does in its present form. Nor does this 
imply (4) that the personal data in ch. 13 are irrelevant. Lpds 
“Epaiovs has a certain originality in form as well as in content ; 
it is neither an epistle nor a homily, pure and simple. ‘True, 
down to 12” (or 131”) there is little or nothing that might not 
have been spoken by a preacher to his audience, and Valckenaer 
(on 4%) is right, so far, in saying, ‘“‘haec magnifica ad Hebraeos 
missa dissertatio oratio potius dicenda est quam epistola.” Yet 
the writer is not addressing an ideal public; he is not composing 
a treatise for Christendom at large. It is really unreal to ex- 
plain away passages like 5!£ 109% 124f and 131° as rhetorical 
abstractions. 

IIpds “EBpaiovs was the work of a dddcKxados, who knew how 
to deliver a Adyos rapaxAjoews. Parts of it probably represent 
what he had used in preaching already (e.g. 3”). But, while it 
has sometimes the tone of sermon notes written out, it is not a 


1 Ep. Barnabas begins with ddeApol, otrws de? quds ppovetv rept ’Incod 
Xpicrov ws mepl Geod, etc. ; 2 Clement starts with a greeting, xalpere, viol 
kal Ovyarépes, év dvduare kuplou Tod dyamnoavros Huds ev eipivy. 
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germane ine tue aie 19 strike out 1910-224. ope rg). 16-19: 206 
(Torrey)! does not reduce it from a letter or epistle to a sermon 
like 2 Clement. Thus, e¢.g., a phrase like 11°? (see note) is as 
intelligible in a written work as in a spoken address. It is only 
by emptying passages like 5% and 10° of their full meaning 
that anyone can speak of the writer as composing a sermon at 
large or for an ideal public. Part of the force of 51, ¢.¢., is due 
to the fact that the writer is dealing with a real situation, pleading 
that in what he is going to say he is not writing simply to display 
his own talent or to please himself, but for the serious, urgent 
need of his readers. They do not deserve what he is going to 
give them. But he will give it! A thoroughly pastoral touch, 
which is lost by being turned into a rhetorical excuse for de- 
ploying some favourite ideas of his own. According to Wrede, 
the author wrote in 1319 on the basis of (Philem #2) 2 Co 
111.12 to make it appear as though Paul was the author, and then 
added 1373 on the basis of Ph 21% 28 24; but why he should mix 
up these reminiscences, which, according to Wrede, are contra- 
dictory, it is difficult to see. Had he wished to put a Pauline 
colour into the closing paragraphs, he would surely have done 
it in a lucid, coherent fashion, instead of leaving the supposed 
allusions to Paul’s Roman imprisonment so enigmatic. But, though 
Wrede thinks that the hypothesis of a pseudonymous conclusion 
is the only way of explaining the phenomena of ch. 13, he agrees 
that to excise it entirely is out of the question. Neither the 
style nor the contents justify such a radical theory,? except on 
the untenable hypothesis that 1-12 is a pure treatise. The 
analogies of a doxology being followed by personal matter (e.g. 
2 Ti 48, 1 P 41 etc.) tell against the idea that [pds ‘Efpatous 
must have ended with 13?!, and much less could it have ended 
with 1317. To assume that the writer suddenly bethought him, 
at the end, of giving a Pauline appearance to what he had 
written, and that he therefore added 1322, is to credit him with 
too little ability. Had he wished to convey this impression, he 
would certainly have gone further and made changes in the 
earlier part. Nor is it likely that anyone added the closing 
verses in order to facilitate its entrance into the NT canon by 
bringing it into line with the other epistles, The canon was 
drawn up for worship, and if [pds Efpaiovs was originally a 
discourse, it seems very unlikely that anyone would have gone 

1 To excise 13!-7 as a ‘‘formless jumble of rather commonplace admoni- 


ions” i ingular misjudgment. 

oe The Taeisis stant is cogently led by C. R. Williams in the Journal 
of Biblical Literature (1911), pp. 129-136, who shows that the alleged 
special parallels between He 13 and Paul are neither so numerous nor so 
significant as is commonly supposed, and that the only fair explanation of 
He 13 as a whole is that it was written to accompany I-12, 
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out of his way, on this occasion, to add some enigmatic personal 
references. In short, while IIpés “E8paiovs betrays here and 
there the interests and methods of an effective preacher, the 
epistolary form is not a piece of literary fiction; still less is it 
due (in ch. 13) to some later hand. It is hardly too much to 
say that the various theories about the retouching of the 13th 
chapter of Ilpds “Ef8paiovs are as valuable, from the standpoint 
of literary criticism, as Macaulay’s unhesitating belief that Dr. 
Johnson had revised and retouched Cecz/za. 


§ 2. THE ReEticious IpEas. 


In addition to the text-books on NT theology, consult Riehm’s Lehrbegriff 
des Hebriierbriefs? (1867), W. Milligan’s Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood 
of our Lord (1891), Ménégoz’s La Théologie de ? Epitre aux Hébreux (1894), 
A. Seeberg’s Der Tod Christi (1895), A. B. Bruce’s The Epistle to the 
Hebrews (1899), G. Milligan’s The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(1899), G. Vos on ‘‘The Priesthood of Christ in Hebrews” (Pruceton 
Theological Review, 1907, pp. 423f., 579 f.), Du Bose’s Aighpriesthood and 
Sacrifice (1908), A. Nairne’s Lhe Epistle of Priesthood (1913), H. L. 
MacNeill’s Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews (1914), H. A. A. 
Kennedy’s Theology of the Epistles (1919, pp. 182-221), and E. F. Scott’s 
The. Epistle to the Hebrews (1922). 


Many readers who are not children will understand what Mr 
Edmund Gosse in Father and Son (pp. 89 f.) describes, in telling 
how his father read aloud to him the epistle. ‘‘ The extraordinary 
beauty of the language—for instance, the matchless cadences and 
images of the first chapter—made a certain impression upon my 
imagination, and were (I think) my earliest initiation into the 
magic of literature. I was incapable of defining what I felt, but 
I certainly had a grip in the throat, which was in its essence a 
purely aesthetic emotion, when my father read, in his pure, large, 
ringing voice, such passages as ‘The heavens are the work of 
Thy hands. They shall perish, but Thou remainest, and they 
shall all wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou 
fold them up, and they shall be changed ; but Thou art the same, 
and Thy years shall not fail.’ But the dialectic parts of the 
epistle puzzled and confused me. Such metaphysical ideas as 
‘laying again the foundation of repentance from dead works’ 
and ‘crucifying the Son of God afresh’ were not successfully 
brought down to the level of my understanding. . . . The 
melodious language, the divine forensic audacities, the magnif- 
cent ebb and flow of argument which make the Epistle to the 
Hebrews such a miracle, were far beyond my reach, and they 
only bewildered me.” They become less bewildering when they 
are viewed in the right perspective. The clue to them lies in the 
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philosophical idea which dominates the outlook of the writer, and 
in the symbolism which, linked to this idea, embodied his 
characteristic conceptions of religion. We might almost say that, 
next to the deflecting influence of the tradition which identified 
our epistle with the Pauline scheme of thought and thereby 
missed its original and independent contribution to early Christi- 
anity, nothing has so handicapped its appeal as the later use of it 
in dogmatic theology. While the author of IIpds “EGpaiovs often 
turned the literal into the figurative, his theological interpreters 
have been as often engaged in turning the figurative expressions 
of the epistle into what was literal A due appreciation of 
the symbolism has been the slow gain of the historical method 
as applied to the classics of primitive Christianity. There is 
no consistent symbolism, indeed, not even in the case of the 
dpxvepevs ; in the nature of the case, there could not be. But 
symbolism there is, and symbolism of a unique kind. 


(i) 

The author writes from a religious philosophy of his own— 
that is, of his own among the NT writers. The philosophical 
element in his view of the world and God is fundamentally 
Platonic. Like Philo and the author of Wisdom, he interprets 
the past and the present alike in terms of the old theory (cp. on 
85 ro!) that the phenomenal is but an imperfect, shadowy trans- 
cript of what is eternal and real. He applies this principle to the 
past. What was all the Levitical cultus in bygone days but a 
faint copy of the celestial archetype, a copy that suggested by its 
very imperfections the future and final realization? In such 
arguments (chs. 7-10) he means to declare “that Christianity 
is eternal, just as it shall be everlasting, and that all else is only 
this, that the true heavenly things of which it consists thrust 
themselves forward on to this bank and shoal of time, and took 
cosmical embodiment, in order to suggest their coming ever- 
lasting manifestation.” !_ The idea that the seen and material is 
but a poor, provisional replica of the unseen and real order of 
things (ra éroupdvia, Ta ev Tots otpavots, TA wi) Tarevdpeva), pervades 
IIpos “EBpaiovs. Thus faith (111) means the conviction, the 
practical realization, of this world of realities, not only the belief 
that the universe does not arise out of mere davémeva, but the 
conviction that life must be ordered, at all costs, by a vision of 
the unseen, or by obedience to a Voice unheard by any outward 
ear. Similarly the outward priest, sanctuary, and sacrifices of 
the ancient cultus were merely the shadowy copy of the real, as 
manifested in Jesus with his self-sacrifice, his death being, as 

1A. B. Davidson, Beblical and Literary Essays (p. 317). 
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Sabatier says, “une fonction sacerdotale, un acte transcendant 
de purification rituelle, accompli hors de ’Phumanité” (La Doctrine 
de ? Expiation, p. 37). Such is the philosophical strain which 
permeates IIpés “EBpaious. The idea of heavenly counterparts 1s 
not, of course, confined to Platonism ; it is Sumerian, in one of 
its roots (cp. on 8°), and it had already entered apocalyptic. 
But our author derives it from his Alexandrian religious philo- 
sophy (transmuting the «éopos voyrds into the more vivid and 
devotional figures of an ofxos or méAts Geod, a rdtpis Or even a 
oKnviy dAnOw7), just as elsewhere he freely uses Aristotelian ideas 
like that of the réAos or final end, with its reAeiwors or sequence of 
growth, and shows familiarity with the idea of the éés (54). The 
teAelwous (see on 5°) idea is of special importance, as it denotes 
for men the work of Christ in putting them into their proper 
status towards God (see on 2”). ‘*Bya single offering he has 
made the sanctified perfect for all time” (rereAciwxer, 1014), the 
offering or zpoodopa being himself, and the “‘ perfecting” being 
the act of putting the People into their true and final relation 
towards God. This the Law, with its outward organization of 
priests and animal sacrifices, could never do; “as the Law has a 
mere shadow of the bliss that is to be, instead of representing 
the reality of that bliss (viz. the ‘perfect’ relationship between 
God and men), it can never perfect those who draw near” (r1o!). 

This gives us the focus for viewing the detailed comparison 
between the levitical sacrifices and priests on the one hand and 
the xpedrrwy Jesus. ‘‘ You see in your bible,” the writer argues, 
“the elaborate system of ritual which was once organized for the 
forgiveness of sins and the access of the people to God. All 
this was merely provisional and ineffective, a shadow of the 
Reality which already existed in the mind of God, and which is 
now ours in the sacrifice of Jesus.” Even the fanciful argument 
from the priesthood of Melchizedek (6?°—717)—fanciful to us, but 
forcible then—swings from this conception. What the author 
seeks to do is not to prove that there had been from the first a 
natural or real priesthood, superior to the levitical, a priesthood 
fulfilled in Christ. His aim primarily is to discredit the levitical 
priesthood of bygone days; it was anticipated in the divine 
order by that of Melchizedek, he shows, using a chronological 
argument resembling that of Paul in Gal 38*, on the principle 
that what is prior is superior. But what leads him to elaborate 
specially the Melchizedek priesthood is that it had already played 
an important réle in Jewish speculation in connexion with the 
messianic hope. Philo had already identified Melchizedek out- 
right with the Logos or possibly even with the messiah. Whether 
the author of Ipds “EBpavous intends to contradict Philo or not, 
he takes a different line, falling back upon his favourite psalm, 
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the rroth, which in the Greek version, the only one known to 
him, had put forward not only the belief that messiah was fepevs eis 
Tov aidva kara Thy Tagw MeAxicddex, but the Alexandrian belief 
in the pre-existence of messiah (v.2 é« yaorpos mpd éwoddpou 
éfeyevvyod. oe). Here then, by Alexandrian methods of exegesis, 
in the pentateuch text combined with the psalm, he found 
scripture proof of an original priesthood which was not levitical, 
not transferable, and permanent. This priesthood of Melchize- 
dek was, of course, not quite a perfect type of Christ’s, for it 
did not include any sacrifice, but, as resting on personality, 
not on heredity,! it did typify, he held, that eternal priesthood of 
the Christ which was to supersede the levitical, for all the ancient 
prestige of the latter. As this prestige was wholly biblical for 
the writer and his readers, so it was essential that the disproof of 
its validity should be biblical also. Though he never uses either 
the idea of Melchizedek offering bread and wine to typify the 
elements in the eucharist, in spite of the fact that Philo once 
allegorized this trait (de Leg. Alleg. iii. 25), or the idea of 
Melchizedek being uncircumcised (as he would have done, had 
he been seriously arguing with people who were in danger of 
relapsing into contemporary Judaism), he does seem to glance 
at the combination of the sacerdotal and the royal functions. 
Like Philo, though more fully, he notices the religious signi- 
ficance of the etymology ‘‘ king of righteousness” and “king of 
peace,” the reason being that throughout his argument he 
endeavours repeatedly to preserve something of the primitive 
view of Jesus as messianic king, particularly because the idea of 
the divine BacwAeia plays next to no part in his scheme of 
thought. Sometimes the combination of the sacerdotal and 
royal metaphors is incongruous enough, although it is not 
unimpressive (¢g. 1o!? 18), Primarily it is a survival of the 
older militant messianic category which is relevant in the first 
chapter (see 1°), but out of place in the argument from the 
priesthood ; the reference is really due to the desire to reaffirm 
the absolute significance of Christ’s work, and by way of anticipa- 
tion he sounds this note even in 7-7. Later on, it opens up 
into an interesting instance of his relation to the primitive 
eschatology. To his mind, trained in the Alexandrian philo- 
sophy of religion, the present world of sense and time stands 
over against the world of reality, the former being merely 
the shadow and copy of the latter. There is an archetypal 


1 The writer is trying to express an idea which, as Prof. E. F, Scott 
argues (pp. 207f.), ‘‘underlies all our modern thought—social and political 
as well as religious,” viz. that true authority is not prescriptive but personal ; 
‘the priesthood which can bring us nearer God must be one of inherent 
character and personality.” 
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order of things, eternal and divine, to which the mundane order 
but dimly corresponds, and only within this higher order, eternal 
and invisible, is access to God possible for man. On sucha 
view as this, which ultimately (see pp. xxxi-xxxii) goes back to 
Platonic idealism, and which had been worked out by Philo, the 
real world is the transcendent order of things, which is the 
pattern for the phenomenal universe, so that to attain God man 
must pass from the lower and outward world of the senses to the 
inner. But how? Philo employed the Logos or Reason as 
the medium. Our author similarly holds that men must attain 
this higher world, but for him it is a oxyvy, a sanctuary, the real 
Presence of God, and it is entered not through ecstasy or mystic 
rapture, but through connexion with Jesus Christ, who has not 
only revealed that world but opened the way into it. The 
Presence of God is now attainable as it could not be under the 
outward cultus of the oxyvy in the OT, for the complete sacrifice 
has been offered “in the realm of the spirit,” thus providing for 
the direct access of the people to their God. The full bliss of the 
fellowship is still in the future, indeed; it is not to be realized 
finally until Jesus returns for his people, for he is as yet only their 
mpodpomos (62°), The primitive eschatology required and received 
this admission from the writer, though it is hardly consonant 
with his deeper thought. And this is why he quotes for example 
the old words about Jesus waiting in heaven till his foes are 
crushed (10! 18), He is still near enough to the primitive period to 
share the forward look (see, ¢.g., 27f 928 1037), and unlike Philo, he 
does not allow his religious idealism to evaporate his eschatology. 
But while this note of expectation is sounded now and then, it 
is held that Christians already experience the powers of the 
world to come. The new and final order has dawned ever since 
the sacrifice of Jesus was made, and the position of believers is 


guaranteed. ‘‘ You have come to mount Sion, the city of the 
living God.” The entrance of Jesus has made a fresh, living 
way for us, which is here and now open. “ For all time he is 


able to save those who approach God through him, as he is 
always living to intercede on their behalf.” Christians enjoy the 
final status of relationship to God in the world of spirit and 
reality, in virtue of the final sacrifice offered by Jesus the Son. 


(ii.) 
What was this sacrifice? How did the writer understand it ? 
(2) The first thing to be said is that in his interpretation of the 
sacrifice of Jesus, he takes the piacular view. Calvin (Zstit. ii. 
15. 6) maintains that, as for the priesthood of Christ, “finem et 
usum ius esse ut sit mediator purus omni macula, qui sanctitate 
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sua Deum nobis conciliet. Sed quia aditum occupat justa 
maledictio, et Deus pro judicis officio nobis infensus est, ut nobis 
favorem comparet sacerdos ad placandam iram ipsius Dei, piacu- 
lum intervenire necesse est. . . . Qua de re prolixe apostolus 
disputat in epistola ad Hebraeos a septimo capite fere ad finem 
usque decimi.” Matthew Arnold is not often found beside 
Calvin, but he shares this error. ‘Turn it which way we will, 
the notion of appeasement of an offended God by vicarious 
sacrifice, which the Epistle to the Hebrews apparently sanctions, 
will never truly speak to the religious sense, or bear fruit for 
true religion ” (St. Paul and Protestantism, p.72). Arnold saves 
himself by the word “apparently,” but the truth is that this 
idea is not sanctioned by Ipods ‘EBpaiovs at all. The interpreta- 
tion of Calvin confuses Paul’s doctrine of expiation with the 
piacular view of our author. The entire group of ideas about 
the law, the curse, and the wrath of God is alien to IIpds 
“EBpaiovs. The conception of God is indeed charged with 
wholesome awe (cp. on 127% *%); but although God is never 
called directly the Father of Christians, his attitude to men is 
one of grace, and the entire process of man’s approach is 
initiated by him (29 13%). God’s wrath is reserved for the 
apostates (107981) ; it does not brood over unregenerate men, to 
be removed by Christ. Such a notion could hardly have occurred 
to a man with predilections for the typical significance of the OT 
ritual, in which the sacrifices were not intended to avert the 
wrath of God so much as to reassure the people from time to 
time that their relations with their God had not been interrupted. 
The function of Christ, according to our author, is not to appease 
the divine wrath (see on 2% 17), but to establish once and for all 
the direct fellowship of God with his people, and a picturesque 
archaic phrase like that in 12% about the atua pavrio~od cannot 
be pressed into the doctrine that Jesus by his sacrifice averted or 
averts the just anger of God. On the other hand, while the 
author knows the primitive Christian idea of God’s fatherhood, 
it is not in such terms that he expresses his own conception of 
God. Philo (De Exsecrationibus, 9) describes how the Jews in 
the diaspora will be encouraged to return to Israel and Israel’s 
God, particularly by his forgiving character (évt pev cimreukeca Kal 
xpynoréryte ToD Tapaxahovpevov cvyyvepunv mpo TYwpias del TuBEv- 
tos); the end of their approach to God, he adds, oddev Erepor 7} 
cbapeotety TO Oe Kabamep viovs matpi. But the author of Ipds 
‘EBpatovs lays no stress upon the Fatherhood of God for men; 
except in connexion with the discipline of suffering, he never 
alludes to the goodness of God as paternal, even for Christians, 
and indeed it is only in OT quotations that God is called even 
the Father of the Son (1° 5°). He avoids, even more strictly 
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than Jesus, the use of love-language. The verb éyardgv only 
occurs twice, both times in an OT citation ; dydzy is also used 
only twice, and never of man’s attitude towards God. ‘There is 
significance in such linguistic data; they corroborate the 
impression that the author takes a deep view (see on 12”) of the 
homage and awe due to God. Godly reverence, «iAdBeva (see 
on 57), characterized Jesus in his human life, and it is to charac- 
terize Christians towards God, 7.e. an awe which is devoid of 
anything like nervous fear, an ennobling sense of the greatness 
of God, but still a reverential awe. This is not incompatible 
with humble confidence or with a serious joy, with zappyoia 
(cp. on 316). Indeed “all deep joy has something of the awful 
in it,” as Carlyle says. “Exywuev xapw is the word of our author 
(1228) ; the standing attitude of Christians towards their God is 
one of profound thankfulness for his goodness to them. Only, 
it is to be accompanied pera edAa Betas kai déovs. We are to feel 
absolutely secure under God’s will, whatever crises or catastrophes 
befall the universe, and the security is at once to thrill (see on 
212) and to subdue our minds. Hence, while God’s graciousness 
overcomes any anxiety in man, his sublimity is intended to 
elevate and purify human life by purging it of easy emotion and 
thin sentimentalism. This is not the primitive awe of religion 
before the terrors of the unknown supernatural; the author 
believes in the gracious, kindly nature of God (see on 2”, also 
61° 1316 etc.), but he has an instinctive horror of anything like a 
shallow levity. The tone of IIpés “EBpaiouvs resembles, indeed, 
that of 1 P 11" (et warépa emixadeiobe Tov dmpoowroAnmrus Kpivovra 
Kara TO éxdoTov épyov, év PdBw Tov THs maporkias tuav xpdvov 
dvactpagpyre) ; there may be irreverence in religion, not only in 
formal religion but for other reasons in spiritual religion. Yet 
the special aspect of our epistle is reflected in what Jesus once 
said to men tempted to hesitate and draw back in fear of 
suffering : “I will show you whom to fear—fear Him who after 
He has killed has power to cast you into Gehenna. Yes, I tell 
you, fear Him” (Lk 125). This illustrates the spirit and 
situation of [pds “Efpaiovs, where the writer warns his friends 
against apostasy by reminding them of 6 6eds Zév and of the 
judgment. We might almost infer that in his mind the dominant 
conception is God regarded as transcendental, not with regard 
to creation but with regard to frail, faulty human nature. What 
engrosses the writer is the need not so much of a medium 
between God and the material universe, as of a medium between 
his holiness and human sin (see on 1278), 

(2) As for the essence and idea of the sacrifice, while he 
refers to a number of OT sacrifices by way of illustration, his 
main analogy comes from the ritual of atonement-day in the 
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levitical code (Lv 16), where it was prescribed that once a year 
the highpriest was to enter the inner shrine by himself, the shrine 
within which stood the sacred box or ark symbolizing the divine 
Presence. ‘The elaborate sacrifices of the day are only glanced 
at by our author. Thus he never alludes to the famous scape- 
goat, which bore away the sins of the people into the desert. 
All he mentions is the sacrifice of certain animals, as propitiation 
for the highpriest’s own sins and also for those of the nation. 
Carrying some blood of these animals, the priest was to smear 
the tAaorypioy or cover of the ark. This had a twofold object. 
(i) Blood was used to reconsecrate the sanctuary (Lv 1616), 
This was a relic of the archaic idea that the life-bond between 
the god and his worshippers required to be renewed by sacred 
blood ; “the holiness of the altar is liable to be impaired, and 
requires to be refreshed by an application of holy blood.” 1 
Our author refers to this crude practice in 9%. But his 
dominant interest is in (ii) the action of the highpriest as he 
enters the inner shrine; it is not the reconsecration of the 
sanctuary with its altar, but the general atonement there made 
for the sins of the People, which engrosses him. The application 
of the victim’s blood to the iAaorypiov by the divinely appointed 
highpriest was believed to propitiate Yahweh by cleansing the 
People from the sins which might prevent him from dwelling 
any longer in the land or among the People. The annual 
ceremony was designed to ensure his Presence among them, “‘to 
enable the close relationship between Deity and man to continue 
undisturbed. The logical circle—that the atoning ceremonies 
were ordered by God to produce their effect upon himself—was 
necessarily unperceived by the priestly mind” (Montefiore, 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 337). What the rite, as laid down in the 
bible, was intended to accomplish was simply, for the author of 
IIpds “Efpaious, to renew the life-bond between God and the 
People. This sacrifice offered by the highpriest on atonement- 
day was the supreme, piacular action of the levitical cultus. 
Once a year it availed to wipe out the guilt of all sins, whatever 
their nature, ritual or moral, which interrupted the relationship 
between God and his People.? For it was a sacrifice designed 
for the entire People as the community of God. The blood of 
the victims was carried into the inner shrine, on behalf of the 
People outside the sanctuary; this the highpriest did for them, 
as he passed inside the curtain which shrouded the inner shrine. 
Also, in contrast to the usual custom, the flesh of the victims, 
instead of any part being eaten as a meal, was carried out and 
burned up. In all this the writer finds a richly symbolic 


1 W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites (1907), pp. 408 f. 
2 Cp. Montefiore, of. cét., pp. 334f. 
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meaning (g'f). Jesus was both highpriest and victim, as he 
died and passed inside the heavenly Presence of God to 
establish the life-bond between God and his People. Jesus did 
not need to sacrifice for himself. Jesus did not need to sacrifice 
himself more than once for the People. Jesus secured a 
forgiveness which the older animal sacrifices never won. And 
Jesus did not leave his People outside; he opened the way for 
them to enter God’s own presence after him, and in virtue of his 
self-sacrifice. So the author, from time to time, works out the 
details of the symbolism. He even uses the treatment of the 
victim’s remains to prove that Christians must be unworldly 
(134f) ; but this is an after-thought, for his fundamental interest 
lies in the sacrificial suggestiveness of the atonement-day which, 
external and imperfect as its ritual was, adumbrated the reality 
which had been manifested in the sacrifice and ascension of 
esus. 
; Yet this figurative category had its obvious drawbacks, two 
of which may be noted here. One (a) is, that it does not allow 
him to show how the sacrificial death of Jesus is connected with 
the inner renewal of the heart and the consequent access of 
man to God. He uses phrases like dyidiLew (see on 2!) and 
kaOapifew and reAeotv (this term emphasizing more than the 
others the idea of completeness), but we can only deduce from 
occasional hints like 9! what he meant by the efficacy of the 
sacrificial death. His ritualistic category assumed that such a 
sacrifice availed to reinstate the People before God (cp. on 92), 
and this axiom sufficed for his Christian conviction that every- 
thing depended upon what Jesus is to God and to us—what he 
is, he is in virtue of what he did, of the sacrificial offering of 
himself. But the symbol or parable in the levitical cultus went 
no further. And it even tended to confuse the conception of 
what is symbo'ized, by its inadequacy; it necessarily separated 
priest and victim, and it suggested by its series of actions a time- 
element which is out of keeping with the eternal order. Hence 
the literal tendency in the interpretation of the sacrifice has led 
to confusion, as attempts have been made to express the con- 
tinuous, timeless efficacy of the sacrifice. That the death was 
a sacrifice, complete and final, is assumed (e.g. 727 g!4 1010 12 14), 
Yet language is used which has suggested that in the heavenly 
oxyvy this sacrifice is continually presented or offered (e.g. 725 
and the vg. mistranslation of rol? ‘hic autem unam pro peccatis 
offerens hostiam in sempiternum sedit”). The other drawback 
(4) is, that the idea of Jesus passing like the highpriest at once 
from the sacrifice into the inner sanctuary (¢.e. through the 
heavens into the Presence, 4") has prevented him from making 
use of the Resurrection (cp. also on 1312). The heavenly sphere 
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of Jesus is so closely linked with his previous existence on earth, 
under the category of the sacrifice, that the author could not 
suggest an experience like the resurrection, which would not 
have tallied with this idea of continuity. 

On the other hand, the concentration of interest in the 
symbol on the sole personality of the priest and of the single 
sacrifice enabled him to voice what was his predominant belief 
about Jesus. How profoundly he was engrossed by the idea of 
Christ’s adequacy as mediator may be judged from his avoidance 
of some current religious beliefs about intercession. Over and 
again he comes to a point where contemporary opinions (with 
which he was quite familiar) suggested, e¢.g., the intercession of 
angels in heaven, or of departed saints on behalf of men on 
earth, ideas like the merits of the fathers or the atoning efficacy 
of martyrdom in the past, to facilitate the approach of sinful 
men to God (cp. on 114° 1217 98. 24 etc.), These he deliberately 
ignores. In view of the single, sufficient sacrifice of Jesus, in 
the light of his eternally valid intercession, no supplementary 
aid was required. It is not accidental that such beliefs are left 
out of our author’s scheme of thought. It is a fresh proof of 
his genuinely primitive faith in Jesus as the one mediator. The 
ideas of the perfect Priest and the perfect Sacrifice are a theo- 
logical expression, in symbolic language, of what was vital to the 
classical piety of the early church; and apart from Paul no 
one set this out so cogently and clearly as the writer of Ipds 
“EBpaiovs. 


(iii.) 
Our modern symbolism does no sort of justice to the ancient 
idea of priesthood. Matthew Arnold says of Wordsworth : 


‘‘He was a priest to us all, 
Of the wonder and bloom of the world, 
Which we saw with his eyes, and were glad.” 


That is, “‘ priest” means interpreter, one who introduces us to a 
deeper vision, one who, as we might put it, opens up to us a 
new world of ideas. Such is not the ultimate function of Christ 
as fepeds in our epistle. Dogmatic theology would prefer to 
call this the prophetic function of Christ, but the priestly office 
means mediation, not interpretation. The function of the high- 
priest is to enter and to offer : eio€pxer Oar and rpoodépew forming 
the complete action, and no distinction being drawn between the 
two, any more than between the terms “priest” and “ high- 
priest.” | : 

The fundamental importance of this may be illustrated from 
the recourse made by Paul and by our author respectively to the 
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Jeremianic oracle of the new covenant or Siaqxy. Paul’s main 
interest in it lies in its prediction of the Spirit, as opposed to 
the Law. What appeals to Paul is the inward and direct intui- 
tion of God, which forms the burden of the oracle. But to our 
author (8718 rol®-18) it is the last sentence of the oracle which 
is supreme, z.e. the remission of sins; ‘I will be merciful to their 
iniquities, and remember their sins no more.” He seizes the 
name and fact of a “new” covenant, as implying that the old 
was inadequate. But he continues: “If the blood of goats and 
bulls, and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkled on defiled persons, 
give them a holiness that bears on bodily purity, how much more 
will the blood of Christ, who in the spirit of the eternal offered 
himself as an unblemished sacrifice to God, cleanse your con- 
science from dead works to serve a living God? He mediates a 
new covenant for this reason, that those who have been called 
may obtain the eternal deliverance they have been promised, 
now that a death has occurred which redeems them from the 
transgressions involved in the first covenant” (918-15). That is, 
the conclusion of Jeremiah’s oracle—that God will forgive and 
forget—is the real reason why our author quotes it. There can 
be no access without an amnesty for the past; the religious 
communion of the immediate future must be guaranteed by a 
sacrifice ratitying the pardon of God. 

This difference between Paul and our author is, of course, 
owing to the fact that for the latter the covenant! or law is sub- 
ordinated to the priesthood. Change the priesthood, says the 
writer, and zpso facto the law has to be changed too. The cove- 
nant is a relationship of God and men, arising out of grace, and 
inaugurated by some historic act; since its efficiency as an insti- 
tution for forgiveness and fellowship depends on the personality 
and standing of the priesthood, the appearance of Jesus as the 
absolute Priest does away with the inferior law. 

This brings us to the heart of the Christology, the sacrifice 
and priestly service of Christ as the mediator of this new cove- 
nant with its eternal fellowship. 

Men are sons of God, and their relation of confidence and 
access is based upon the function of the Son kar’ éé6xnv. The 
author shares with Paul the view that the Son is the Son before 
and during his incarnate life, and yet perhaps Son in a special 
sense in consequence of the resurrection—or rather, as our 
author would have preferred to say, in consequence of the ascen- 
sion. This may be the idea underneath the compressed clauses 
at the opening of the epistle (11°). ‘God has spoken to us by 

' As Professor Kennedy points out, with real insight : ‘‘all the terms of 


the contrast which he works out are selected because of their relation to the 
covenant-conception ” (p. 201). 
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a Son—a Son whom he appointed heir of the universe, as it 
was by him that he had created the world. He, reflecting God’s 
bright glory and stamped with God’s own character, sustains the 
universe by his word of power; when he had secured our 
purification from sins, he sat down at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high; and thus he is superior to the angels, as he 
has inherited a Name superior to theirs. For to what angel did 
God ever say— 


‘Thou art my Son, 
To-day have I become thy Father’?” 


(referring to the ancient notion that the king first became con- 
scious of his latent divine sonship at his accession to the throne). 
The name or dignity which Christ inherits, as the result of his 
redemptive work, is probably that of Son; as the following 
quotation from the OT psalm suggests, the resurrection or 
exaltation may mark, as it does for Paul, the fully operative 
sonship of Christ, the only way to inherit or possess the 
universe being to endure the suffering and death which purified 
human sin and led to the enthronement of Christ. Our author 
holds that this divine being was sent into the world because he 
was God’s Son, and that he freely undertook his mission for 
God’s other sons on earth. 

The mission was a will of God which involved sacrifice. 
That is the point of the quotation (10°) from the goth psalm 
—not to prove that obedience to God was better than sacrifice, 
but to. bring out the truth that God’s will required a higher kind 
of sacrifice than the levitical, namely, the personal, free self- 
sacrifice of Christ in the body. Even this is more than self- 
sacrifice in our modern sense of the term. It is “by this will,” 
the writer argues, that “we are consecrated, because Jesus Christ 
once for all has offered up his body.” No doubt the offering is 
eternal, it is not confined to the historical act on Calvary. ‘He 
has entered heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
on our behalf” (924): “he is always living to make intercession 
for us” (725). Still, the author is more realistic in expression than 
the tradition of the Zestament of Levi (3), which makes the 
angel of the Presence in the third heaven offer a spiritual and 
bloodless sacrifice to God in propitiation for the sins of ignorance 
committed by the righteous. Our author assigns entirely to Christ 
the intercessory functions which the piety of the later Judaism 
had already begun to divide among angels and departed saints, 
but he also makes the sacrifice of Jesus one of blood—a realism 
which was essential to his scheme of argument from the 
entrance of the OT high priest into the inner shrine. 

The superior or rather the absolute efficacy of the blood of 
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Christ depends in turn on his absolute significance as the 
Son of God; it is his person and work which render his self- 
sacrifice valid and supreme. But this is asserted rather than 
explained. Indeed, it is asserted on the ground of a presupposi- 
tion which was assumed as axiomatic, namely, the impossibility 
of communion with God apart from blood shed in sacrifice 
(92). For example, when the writer encourages his readers by 
reminding them of their position (1274), that they ‘‘have come 
to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant and to the sprinkled 
blood whose message is nobler than Abel’s,” he does not mean 
to draw an antithesis between Abel’s blood as a cry for vengeance 
and Christ’s blood as a cry for intercession. The fundamental 
antithesis lies between exclusion and inclusion. Abel’s blood 
demanded the excommunication of the sinner, as an outcast 
from God’s presence; Christ’s blood draws the sinner near and 
ratifies the covenant. The author denies to the OT cultus of 
sacrifice any such atoning value, but at the same time he reaffirms 
its basal principle, that blood in sacrifice is essential to communion 
with the deity. Blood offered in sacrifice does possess a religious 
efficacy, to expiate and purify. Without shedding of blood there 
is no remission. We ask, why? But the ancient world never 
dreamt of asking, why? What puzzles a modern was an axiom 
to the ancient. The argument of our epistle is pivoted on this 
postulate, and no attempt is made to rationalize it. 

In the Law of Holiness, incorporated in Leviticus, there is 
indeed one incidental allusion to the rationalé of sacrifice or 
blood-expiation, when, in prohibiting the use of blood as a food, 
the taboo proceeds: ‘‘the life of the body is in the blood, and 
I have given it to you for the altar to make propitiation for 
yourselves, for the blood makes propitiation by means of the 
life” (ze. the life inherent in it). This is reflection on the 
meaning of sacrifice, but it does not carry us very far, for it only 
explains the piacular efficacy of blood by its mysterious potency 
of life. Semitic scholars warn us against finding in these words 
(Lv 17!) either the popular idea of the substitution of the victim 
for the sinner, or even the theory that the essential thing in 
sacrifice is the offering of a life to God. As far as the Hebrew 
text goes, this may be correct. But the former idea soon became 
attached to the verse, as we see from the LXX—7rd yap aia 
abrov dvri THs Wuxns eiAdoerat. This view does not seem to be 
common in later Jewish thought, though it was corroborated by 
the expiatory value attached to the death of the martyrs (eg. 
4 Mac 17”), It is in this later world, however, rather than in 
the primitive world of Leviticus, that the atmosphere of the idea 
of IIpos “EBpaious is to be sought, the idea that because Jesus 
was what he was, his death has such an atoning significance as 
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to inaugurate a new and final relation between God and men, 
the idea that his blood purifies the conscience because it is zs 
blood, the blood of the sinless Christ, who is both the priest 
and the sacrifice. When the author writes that Christ “in the 
spirit of the eternal” (9!*) offered himself as an unblemished 
sacrifice to God, he has in mind the contrast between the annual 
sacrifice on the day of atonement and the sacrifice of Christ 
which never needed to be repeated, because it had been offered 
in the spirit and—as we might say—in the eternal order of 
things. It was a sacrifice bound up with his death in history, 
but it belonged essentially to the higher order of absolute reality. 
The writer breathed the Philonic atmosphere in which the 
eternal Now over-shadowed the things of space and time (see 
on 1°), but he knew this sacrifice had taken place on the cross, 
and his problem was one which never confronted Philo, the 
problem which we moderns have to face in the question: How 
can a single historical fact possess a timeless significance? How 
can Christianity claim to be final, on the basis of a specific 
revelation in history? Our author answered this problem in his 
own way for his own day. 


(iv.) 

For him religion is specially fellowship with God on the 
basis of forgiveness. He never uses the ordinary term kowwvia, 
however, in this sense. It is access to God on the part of 
worshippers that is central to his mind; that is, he conceives 
religion as worship, as the approach of the human soul to the 
divine Presence, and Christianity is the religion which is religion 
since it mediates this access and thereby secures the immediate 
consciousness of God for man. Or, as he would prefer to say, 
the revelation of God in Jesus has won this right for man as it 
could not be won before. For, from the first, there has been a 
People of God seeking, and to a certain extent enjoying, this 
access. God has ever been revealing himself to them, so far as 
was possible. But now in Jesus the final revelation has come 
which supersedes all that went before in Israel. The writer 
never contemplates any other line of revelation; outside Israel 
of old he never looks. It is enough for him that the worship of 
the OT implied a revelation which was meant to elicit faith, 
especially through the sacrificial cultus, and that the imperfec- 
tions of that revelation have now been disclosed and superseded 
by the revelation in Jesus the Son. Faith in this revelation is in 
one aspect belief (47). Indeed he describes faith simply as the 
conviction of the unseen world, the assurance that God has 
spoken and that he will make his word good, if men rely upon 
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it; he who draws near to God must believe that he exists and 
that he does reward those who seek him (11°). Faith of this 
noble kind, in spite of appearances to the contrary, has always 
characterized the People. Our author rejoices to trace it at 
work long before Jesus came, and he insists that it is the saving 
power still, a faith which in some aspects is indistinguishable 
from hope, since it inspires the soul to act and suffer in the 
conviction that God is real and sure to reward loyalty in the 
next world, if not in the present. Such faith characterized Jesus 
himself (218 122). It is belief in God as trustworthy, amid all 
the shows and changes of life, an inward conviction that, when 
he has spoken, the one thing for a man to do is to hold to 
that word and to obey it at all costs. This is the conception 
of faith in the early and the later sections of the writing (3 
10°12”), The difference that Jesus has made—for the writer 
seems to realize that there is a difference between the primitive 
faith and the faith of those who are living after the revelation in 
Jesus—is this, that the assurance of faith has now become far 
more real than it was. Though even now believers have to 
await the full measure of their reward, though faith still is hope 
to some extent, yet the full realization of the fellowship with 
God which is the supreme object of faith has been now made 
through Jesus. In two ways. (i) For faith Jesus is the inspiring 
example; he is the great Believer who has shown in his own 
life on earth the possibilities of faith! In order to understand 
what faith is, we must look to Jesus above all, to see how faith 
begins and continues and ends. But (ii) Jesus has not only 
preceded us on the line of faith; he has by his sacrifice made 
our access to God direct and real, as it never could be before. 
Hence the writer can say, “‘let us draw near with a full assurance 
of faith and a true heart, in absolute assurance of faith” since 
“we have a great Priest over the house of God.” “We have 
confidence to enter the holy Presence in virtue of the blood of 
Jesus.” He does not make Jesus the object of faith as Paul 
does, but he argues that only the sacrifice of Jesus opens the 
way into the presence of God for sinful men. 

This is the argument of the central part of the writing 
(chs. 7-10). Religion is worship, and worship implies sacrifice ; 
there is no access for man to God without sacrifice, and no 


“Tt was by no divine magic, no mere ‘breath, turn of eye, wave of 
hand,’ that he ‘joined issue with death,’ but by the power of that genuinely 
human faith which had inspired others in the past” (MacNeill, p. 26). 
Bousset’s denial of this (Theol. Literaturzectung, 1915, pee43thac) “ima 
wird bei dem Jesus d. Hebraerbriefe so wenig wie bei dem paulinischen noch 
im strengen Sinne von einem subjectivem Glauben Jesu reden kOnnen”) is as 
incomprehehsible as his desperate effort to explain He 57"! from the fixed 
ideas of the mystery-religions, 
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religion without a priest (see on 7). The relations between 
God and his People from the first! have been on the basis of 
sacrifice, as the bible shows, and the new revelation in Jesus 
simply changes the old sacrificial order with its priesthood for 
another. The writer starts from a profound sense of sin, as an 
interruption of fellowship between God and man. He thoroughly 
sympathizes with the instinct which underlay the ancient practice 
of sacrifice, that fellowship with God is not a matter of course, 
that God is accessible and yet difficult of access, and that human 
nature cannot find its way unaided into his presence. Thus he 
quotes the goth psalm (see p. xli), not to prove that God’s will 
is fellowship, and that to do the will of God is enough for man, 
apart from any sacrifice, but to illustrate the truth that the will 
of God does require a sacrifice, not simply the ethical obedience 
of man, but the self-sacrifice with which Jesus offered himself 
freely, the perfect victim and the perfect priest. All men now 
have to do is to avail themselves of his sacrifice in order to 
enjoy access to God in the fullest sense of the term. ‘“ Having 
a great Highpriest who has passed through the heavens, let us 
draw near.” 

The conception of religion as devotion or worship covers a 
wide range in IIpds “EGpaiovs. It helps to explain, for example 
(see above, p. xxxviii), why the writer represents Jesus after death 
not as being raised from the dead, but as passing through the 
heavens into the inner Presence or sanctuary of God with the 
sacrifice of his blood (414 91"). It accounts for the elaboration 
of a detail like that of 928, and, what is much more important, it 
explains the “sacrificial” delineation of the Christian life. In 
this dAnOw%h oxyvy (8%), of God’s own making, with its vovac- 
typiov (13!°), Christians worship God (Aarpevery, git 1278 1310); 
their devotion to him is expressed by the faith and loyalty which 
detach them from this world (13!* 14) and enable them to live 
and move under the inspiration of the upper world ; indeed their 
ethical life of thanksgiving (see on 21%) and beneficence is a 
sacrifice by which they honour and worship God (12 ys a 
sacrifice presented to God by their dpxvepevs Jesus. The writer 
never suggests that the worship-regulations of the outworn cultus 
are to be reproduced in any rites of the church on earth; he 
never dreamed of this, any more than of the 7yovmevou being 
called “priests.” The essence of priesthood, viz. the mediation 
of approach to God, had been absolutely fulfilled in Jesus, and 
in one sense all believers were enabled to follow him into the 
inner oxyv7, where they worshipped their God as the priests of 
old had done in their oxynvy, and as the People of old had never 


14.¢, from the inauguration of the d:a47«y at Sinai, though he notes that 
even earlier there was sacrifice offered (11°). 
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been able to do except through the highpriest as their represen- 
tative and proxy. But, while the worship-idea is drawn out 
to describe Christians, in Ipds “Efpaiovs its primary element 
is that of the eternal function of Christ as dpxvepeds in the 
heavenly oxyv7%. 

(v.) 


Symbolism alters as the ages pass. ‘The picture-language in 
which one age expresses its mental or religious conceptions 
often ceases to be intelligible or attractive to later generations, 
because the civic, ritual, or economic conditions of life which had 
originally suggested it have disappeared or changed their form. 
This well-known principle applies especially to the language of 
religion, and it is one reason why some of the arguments in Ipods 
“Epaiovs are so difficult for the modern mind to follow. There 
are other reasons, no doubt. The exegetical methods which the 
author took over from the Alexandrian school are not ours. 
Besides, historical criticism has rendered it hard for us moderns 
to appreciate the naive use of the OT which prevails in some 
sections of Ipds “EBpafovs. But, above all, the sacrificial analogies 
are a stumbling-block, for we have nothing to correspond to what 
an ancient understood by a “priest” and sacrifice. Dryden was 
not poetic when he translated Vergil’s “‘sacerdos” in the third 
Georgic (489) by “holy butcher,” but the phrase had its truth. 
The business of a priest was often that of a butcher; blood 
flowed, blood was splashed about. It was in terms of such 
beliefs and practices that the author of IIpds “EBpaiouvs argued, 
rising above them to the spiritual conception of the self-sacrifice 
of Jesus, but nevertheless starting from them as axiomatic. The 
duty of the modern mind is to understand, in the first place, 
how he came by these notions; and, in the second place, what 
he intended to convey by the use of such symbolic terms as 
“blood,” “ highpriest,” and “ sacrifice.” 

The striking idea of Christ as the eternal dpyuepevs, by whom 
the access of man to God is finally and fully assured, may have 
been a flash of inspiration, one of the notes of originality and 
insight which mark the writer’s treatment and restatement of the 
faith. But originality is not depreciated by the effort to trace 
anticipations. What led him to this view? After all, the most 
brilliant flashes depend upon an atmosphere already prepared 
for them. They are struck out of something. In this case, it is 
not enough to say that the conception was merely the transfer- 
ence to Jesus of the Philonic predicates of the Logos, or the 
result of a bible-reading in the pentateuch. In the pentateuch 
the writer found proofs of what he brought to it, and the argu- 
ments in chs. 7-10 really buttress ideas built on other foundations, 
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(2) Once the conception of a heavenly sanctuary became 
current, the notion of a heavenly dpyvepeds would not be far-fetched 
for a writer like this. Philo had, indeed, not only spoken of the 
Logos as a highpriest, in a metaphorical sense, ze. as mediating 
metaphysically and psychologically the relations between the 
worlds of thought and sense, but in an allegorical fashion spoken 
of “two temples belonging to God, one being the world in which 
the highpriest is his own Son, the Logos, the other being the 
rational soul” (de Somnits, i. 37). Our writer is much less 
abstract. Like the author of the Apocalypse (see on 41°), he 
thinks of heaven in royal and ritual imagery as well as in civic, 
but it is the ritual symbolism which is more prominent. During 
the second century B.c. the ideas of a heavenly sanctuary and 
a heavenly altar became current in apocalyptic piety, partly owing 
to the idealistic and yet realistic conception (see on 8°) that in 
heaven the true originals were preserved, the material altar and 
sanctuary being, like the earthly Jerusalem, inferior representations 
of transcendent realities. From this it was a natural develop- 
ment to work out the idea of a heavenly highpriest. By 
“natural” I do not mean to undervalue the poetical and re- 
ligious originality of the writer of IIpés “EBpaiéovs. The author 
of the Apocalypse of John, for example, fails to reach this idea, 
and even in the enigmatic passage in the vision and confession of 
Levi (Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Test. Levi 5), where 
the seer tells us, “I saw the holy temple, and upon a throne of 
glory the Most High. And he said to me, Levi, I have given 
thee the blessings of priesthood until I come and sojourn in the 
midst of Israel”—even here, though the levitical priesthood, as 
in our epistle, is only a temporary substitute for the presence of 
God, the heavenly sanctuary has no highpriest. Nevertheless 
it was the idea of the heavenly sanctuary which held one 
germ of the idea of the heavenly highpriest for the author of 
IIpés “EBpaiovs, as he desired to express the fundamental signifi- 
cance of Jesus for his faith. 

(6) Another factor was the speculations of Philo about the 
Logos as highpriest (de Migrat. Abrah. 102, de Fug. 108 ff.), 
though the priestly mediation there is mainly between man and 
the upper world of ideas. The Logos or Reason is not only the 
means of creating the material cosmos after the pattern of the 
first and real world, but inherent in it, enabling human creatures 
to apprehend the invisible. This is Philo’s primary use of the 
metaphor. It is philosophical rather than religious. Yet the 
increased prestige of the highpriest in the later Judaism prompted 
him to apply to the Logos functions which resemble intercession 
as well as interpretation. Vague as they are, they were familiar 
to the author of our epistle, and it is probable that they helped 
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to fashion his expression of the eternal significance of Jesus as 
the mediator between man and God. The Logos as highpriest, 
says Philo (de Somn. ii. 28), for example, is not only dpwpos, 
bASKAMpos, but peOdpids tts Oeod <Kal dvOpirou> vos, TOD pev 
eddrrwv, dvOporov S¢ kpeirrwv. Then he quotes the LXX of Lv 
1617, The original says that no man is to be with the highpriest 
when he enters the inner shrine, but the Greek version runs, é6rav 
cioiy cis Ta dyia Tov ayiwv 6 apxiepeds, dvOpwrros ovK état, and Philo 
dwells on the literal, wrong sense of the last three words, as if 
they meant “the highpriest is not to be a man.” “ What will 
he be, if he is not a man? God? I would not say that (ov« 
dv elon). . . . Nor yet is he man, but he touches both extremes 
(éxatépwv tv adxpwv, os av Bacews Kal Kepadis, épamrdpevos).” 
Later (27d. 34) he remarks, “if at that time he is not a man, it 
is clear he is not God either, but a minister (Aecroupyds Ocod) of 
God, belonging to creation in his mortal nature and to the 
uncreated world in his immortal nature.” Similarly he pleads, 
in the de sacerdot. 12, that the function of the highpriest was to 
mediate between God and man, iva dd péoou tivds avOpwror pev 
iAdoxwvrat Gedy, Oeds Sé Tas xXdpitas avOpdros brodiakdvy Twi 
xpopevos dpéyn Kal xopyyy. Here we may feel vibrating a need of 
intercessior, even although the idea is still somewhat theosophic. 

(c) A third basis for the conception of Christ’s priesthood lay 
in the combination of messianic and sacerdotal functions which 
is reflected in the 110th psalm (see above, p. xxxiii), which in the 
Testaments of the Patriarchs (Reuben 68) is actually applied to 
Hyrcanus the Maccabean priest-king, while in the Zes¢. Levi (18) 
functions which are messianic in all but name are ascribed to a 
new priest, with more spiritual insight than in the psalm itself, 
The curious thing, however, is that this Priest discharges no 
sacerdotal functions. The hymn describes his divine attestation 
and consecration—“ and in his priesthood shall sin come to an 
end, and he shall open the gates of paradise and shall remove 
the threatening sword against Adam.” ‘That is all. Probably 
the passing phase of expectation, that a messiah would arise from 
the sacerdotal Maccabees, accounts for such a fusion of messiah 
and priest. In any case its influence was not wide. Still, the 
anticipation is not unimportant for the thought of IIpds ‘EBpaious, 
which rests so much upon the mystical significance of that psalm. 
Paul had seen the fulfilment of Ps rio! in the final triumph 
of Christ as messiah over his foes (1 Co 157+ % 8et yap airov 
Bacrrctew axpis ob 64 wdvtas Tobs éxOpods bd Tods wddas airod). 
But meantime Christ was in living touch with his church on earth, 
and Paul can even speak, in a glowing outburst, of his effective 
intercession (Ro 8% ds Kat évrvyxdver trép juov). This is at 
least the idea of the highpriesthood of Christ, in almost every- 
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thing except name, though Paul says as much of the Spirit (Ro 
877 kara. Oeov évrvyxdver irép dyiwv). Later, in the Fourth Gospel, 
a similar thought reappears; Christ is represented in priestly 
metaphor as interceding for his People (171), and the phrases 
(171719) about Jesus consecrating himself (as priest and victim) 
that thereby his disciples may be “consecrated” év 7) dAn bela. (z.e. 
in the sphere of Reality), indicate a use of dyié£ew which ex- 
presses one of the central ideas of IIpds “EBpaiovs. But in the 
latter writing the idea is explicit and elaborate, as it is nowhere 
else in the NT, and explicit on the basis of a later line in the 
troth psalm, which Paul ignored. Our author also knew and 
used the earlier couplet (101%), but he draws his cardinal argu- 
ment from y.* o® ef iepeds cis aidva Kata. thy Taéw Medxurédex. 


(vi.) 


There is a partial anticipation of all this in the Enochic 
conception of the Son of Man. No doubt, as Volz warns us 
(Judische Eschatologie, p. 9°), we must not read too much into 
such apocalyptic phrases, since the Son of Man is an x quantity 
of personal value in the age of expected bliss and salvation. 
Still, the pre-existent messiah there is Son of Man as transcen- 
dent and in some sense as human; he must be human, “ Man,” 
in order to help men, and he must be transcendent in order to 
be a deliverer or redeemer. But the author of IIpds “EBpaiovus, 
like Paul, significantly avoids the term Son of Man, even in 2°; 
and although he has these two ideas of human sympathy and of 
transcendency in close connexion, he derives them from his 
meditation upon the real Jesus ultimately, not from any apoca- 
lyptic speculations. What he meant by the term “Son of God” 
is not quite plain. Philo had regarded the Logos as pre- 
existent and as active in the history of the people, and so he 
regards Christ ; but while it seems clear (see on 5°) that Christ 
is priest for him because he was already Son, the further ques- 
tions, when did he become priest? and how is the Sonship 
compatible with the earthly life?—these are problems which 
remain unsolved. The interpretation of the function of Jesus 
through the phrase in the 2nd psalm (see on 1°) hardly clears up 
the matter any more than in the case of Justin Martyr (Dza/. 88). 
Later on, Hippolytus, or whoever wrote the homily appended 
(chs. xi.—xii.) to the Zpzst. Diognet., faced the problem more 
boldly and beautifully by arguing that “the Word was from 
the very beginning, appeared new, was proved to be old, and 
is ever young as he is born in the hearts of the saints. He 
is the eternal One, who to-day was accounted Son” (6 o7pepov 
vids AoyirGeis, 11°). Here “to-day” refers to the Christian era ; 
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evidently the problem left by the author of [pds “EBpaiovs, with 
his mystical, timeless use of the 2nd psalm, was now being felt 
as a theological difficulty. But this is no clue to how he himself 
took the reference. There is a large section in his thought upon 
Christ as the eternal, transcendental Son which remains obscure 
to us, and which perhaps was indefinite to himself. He took over 
the idea of the divine Sonship from the primitive church, seized 
upon it to interpret the sufferings and sacrificial function of Jesus 
as well as his eternal value, and linked it to the notion of the 
highpriesthood ; but he does not succeed in harmonizing its 
implications about the incarnate life with his special yvoous of 
the eternal Son within the higher sphere of divine realities. 

At the same time there seems no hiatus! between the meta- 
physical and the historical in the writer’s conception of Jesus, no 
unreconciled dualism between the speculative reconstruction and 
the historical tradition. In IIpds “EBpaiovs we have the ordinary 
primitive starting-point, how could a divine, reigning Christ ever 
have become man? The writer never hints that his readers 
would question this, for they were not tempted by any Jewish 
ideas. He uses the category of the Son quite frankly, in order 
to express the absolute value of the revelation in Jesus ; it is his 
sheer sense of the reality of the incarnate life which prompts him 
to employ the transcendental ideas. He does not start from a 
modern humanist view of Jesus, but from a conviction of his 
eternal divine character and function as Son and as dpyuepevs, and 
his argument is that this position was only possible upon the 
human experience, that Jesus became man because he was Son 
(210f), and is dpxuepevs because once he was man. 

(a) For our author Jesus is the Son, before ever he became 
man, but there is no definite suggestion (see on 12?) that he 
made a sacrifice in order to become incarnate, no suggestion 
that he showed his xdpis by entering our human lot (dv dpéas 
ertdxevoev TovoLos Gv, EavTov exévooey ev Spmordpati dvOpdmrov 
yevouevos). Our author feels deeply the suffering of Jesus in the 
days of his flesh, but it is the final sacrifice at the end of his life 
which is emphasized. That he suffered as the eternal Son is 
understood : also, that it was voluntary (10>), also that it was 
his human experience which qualified him to offer the perfect 
sacrifice, by God’s xdpis. But, apart from the (2*) allusion to 
the temporary inferiority to angels, the writer does not touch the 
moving idea of the kenotic theories of the incarnation, viz. the 
“sense of sacrifice on the part of a pre-existent One.” ? 

(4) Since he knew nothing of the sombre view of the odpé 
_ | As H. J. Holtzmann (Meutest. Theologie®, ii. 337) and Pfleiderer (p. 287) 
imagine. 

* H. R. Mackintosh, Zhe Person of Christ, pp. 265 f. 
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which pervaded the Pauline psychology, he found no difficulty 
in understanding how the sinless Jesus could share human flesh 
and blood. The sinlessness is assumed, not argued (cp. on 
415 57). Yet the writer does not simply transfer it as a dogmatic 
predicate of messiahship to Jesus. One of the characteristics 
which set IIpds “EGpaiovs apart in the early Christian literature is 
the idea that Jesus did not possess sinlessness simply as a pre- 
rogative of his divine Sonship or as a requisite for the validity 
of his priestly function. It was notamere endowment. The idea 
rather is that he had to realize and maintain it by a prolonged 
moral conflict év rats jépais THs capKds airod. This view goes 
back to direct historical tradition, with its deeply marked im- 
pression of the personality of Jesus, and no sort of justice is done 
to IIpés “EGpaiovs if its conceptions of the human Son as sinless 
are referred to a theoretical interest or dogmatic prepossession. 
Such an interpretation is bound up with the view that IIpds 
“Efpaiovs represents the more or less arbitrary fusion of an his- 
torical tradition about Jesus with a pre-Christian christology. 
But it is not enough to speak vaguely of materials for such a 
christology floating in pre-Christian Judaism and crystallizing 
round the person of Jesus, once Jesus was identified with the 
messiah. The crystallization was not fortuitous. What IIpds 
*EBpaiovs contains is a christology which implies features and 
characteristics in Jesus too definite to be explained away as 
picturesque deductions from messianic postulates or Philonic 
speculations. These undoubtedly enter into the statement of 
the christology, but the motives and interests of that christology 
lie everywhere. The writer’s starting-point is not to be sought 
in some semi-metaphysical idea like that of the eternal Son as a 
supernatural being who dipped into humanity for a brief interval 
in order to rise once more and resume his celestial glory; the 
mere fact that the eschatology is retained, though it does not 
always accord with the writer’s characteristic view of Christ, shows 
that he was working from a primitive historical tradition about 
Jesus (see above, pp. xlivf.). To this may be added the fact 
that he avoids the Hellenistic term owr%p, a term which had been 
associated with the notion of the appearance of a deity hitherto 
hidden.!_ The allusions to the historical Jesus are not numerous, 
but they are too detailed and direct to be explained away ; he 
preached owrypia, the message of eschatological bliss; he be- 
longed to the tribe of Judah; he was sorely tempted, badly 


1 Fe does not use the technical language of the mystery-religions (cp. on 
64), and they cannot be shown to have been present continuously to his mind. 
If the argument from silence holds here, he probably felt for them the same 
aversion as the devout Philo felt (de Sacr¢f. 12), though Philo on occasion 
would employ their terminology for his own purposes. 
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treated, and finally crucified outside Jerusalem. These are the 
main outward traits. But they are bound up with an inter- 
pretation of the meaning of Jesus which is not a mere deduction 
from messianic mythology or OT prophecies, and it is unreal, in 
view of a passage like 5”, ¢.g., to imagine that the writer was 
doing little more than painting in a human face among the 
messianic speculations about a divine Son. 

(c) Neither is the sinlessness of Jesus connected with the 
circumstances of his human origin. No explanation at all is 
offered of how this pre-existent Son entered the world of men. 
It is assumed that he did not come out of humanity but that he 
came into it; yet, like Paul and the author of the Fourth Gospel 
(1%-), our author is not interested in questions about the human 
birth. Even when he describes the prototype Melchizedek as 
“without father and mother” (7°), he is not suggesting any 
parallel to the Christ; the phrase is no more than a fanciful 
deduction from the wording or rather the silence of the legend, 
just as the original priest-king Gudea says to the goddess in the 
Sumerian tale, ‘‘ I have no mother, thou art my mother; I have 
no father, thou art my father.” It is impossible to place this 
allusion beside the happy misquotation in 10° “a body thou 
hast prepared for me,” and to argue, as Pfleiderer (p. 287) does, 
that the incarnation is conceived as purely supernatural. All we 
need to do is to recall the Alexandrian belief, voiced in a passage 
like Wisd 8! (“I was the child of fine parts: to my lot there 
fell a good soul, or rather being good I entered a body un- 
defiled”); the good soul is what we call the personality, the 
thinking self, to which God allots a body, and birth, in the ordinary 
human way, is not incompatible with the pre-existence of the 
soul or self which, prior to birth, is in the keeping of God. The 
author of IIpés “EBpaiovs could quite well think of the incarna- 
tion of Jesus along such lines, even although for him the pre- 
existent Christ meant much more than the pre-existent human 
soul. 

The meaning of the incarnation is, in one aspect, to yield a 
perfect example of faith (12%) in action; in another and, for the 
writer, a deeper, to prepare Jesus, by sympathy and suffering, for 
his sacrificial function on behalf of the People. The rationalé 
of his death is that it is inexplicable except upon the fact of his 
relationship to men as their representative and priest before 
God (2£), From some passages like 53 727, it has been in- 
ferred that Jesus had to offer a sacrifice on his own behalf as 
well as on behalf of men (¢.e. his tears and cries in Gethsemane), 
or that he only overcame his sinful nature when he was raised 
to heaven. But this is to read into the letter of the argument 
more than the writer ever intended it to convey. The point of 
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his daring argument is that the sufferings of Jesus were not 
incompatible with his sinlessness, and at the same time that they 
rendered his sacrifice of himself absolutely efficacious. The 
writer is evidently in line with the primitive synoptic tradition, 
though he never proves the necessity of the sufferings from OT 
prophecy, as even his contemporary Peter does, preferring, with 
a fine intuition in the form of a religious reflection, to employ 
the idea of moral congruity (2!°), 


(vii.) 

The symbolism of the highpriesthood and sacrifice of Jesus 
in the heavenly sanctuary is therefore designed to convey the 
truth that the relations of men with God are based finally upon 
Jesus Christ. In the unseen world which is conceived in this 
naive idealistic way, Jesus is central; through him God is known 
and accessible to man, and through him man enjoys forgiveness 
and fellowship with God. When Paul once wrote, ra dvw 
poveire, Ta avw Cnretre, if he had stopped there he would have 
been saying no more than Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius might 
have said and did say. But when he added, ob 6 Xpuiords éorwv 
(év def Tod Oeod Kabypevos), he defined the upper sphere in a 
new sense. So with the author of IIpds “EGpaiovs. In the real 
world of higher things, ‘‘everything is dominated by the figure 
of the great High Priest at the right hand of the Majesty in the 
Heavens, clothed in our nature, compassionate to our infirmities, 
able to save to the uttermost, sending timely succour to those 
who are in peril, pleading our cause. It is this which faith 
sees, this to which faith clings as the divine reality behind and 
beyond all that passes, all that tries, daunts, or discourages the 
soul: it is this in which it finds the ens realissimum, the very 
truth of things, all that is meant by God.”! 

Yet while this is the central theme (chs. 7-10), which the 
writer feels it is essential for his friends to grasp if they are to 
maintain their position, it is one proof of the primitive character 
of IIpos “Efpaious that it preserves traces of other and more 
popular ideas of Christianity. Thus (a) there is the primitive 
idea of the messiah as the heir, who at the resurrection inherits 
full power as the divine Son or KAnpovomos. Strictly speaking, 
this does not harmonize with the conception of the Son as 
eternal, but it reappears now and then, thrown up from the 
eschatological tradition which the author retains (see above, 
pp. xxxiiif.). (2) The isolated reference to the overthrow of 
the devil is another allusion to ideas which were in the back- 
ground of the writer’s mind (see on 2! 15), (c) The scanty 

1 Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, pp. 239, 240. 
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use made of the favourite conception of Jesus as the divine 
Kvpwos (see below, p. Ixiii) is also remarkable. This is not one of 
the writer’s categories; the elements of divine authority and 
of a relation between the Kvpuos and the divine Community 
are expressed otherwise, in the idea of the Highpriest and the 
People. 

Furthermore the category of the Highpriesthood itself was 
not large enough for the writer’s full message. (a) It could not 
be fitted in with his eschatology any more than the idea of the 
two worlds could be. ‘The latter is dovetailed into his scheme 
by the idea of faith as practically equivalent to hope (in 10%) ; 
the world to come actually enters our experience here and now, 
but the full realization is reserved for the end, and meantime 
Christians must wait, holding fast to the revelation of God in 
the present. The former could not be adjusted to the eschat- 
ology, and the result is that when the writer passes to speak in 
terms of the primitive expectation of the end (10%-12”9), he 
allows the idea of the Highpriesthood to fall into the back- 
ground. In any case the return of Jesus is connected only 
with the deliverance of his own People (9%). He does not 
come to judge; that is a function reserved for God. The 
end is heralded by a cataclysm which is to shake the whole 
universe, heaven as well as earth (1!/ 126), another conception 
which, however impressive, by no means harmonizes with the 
idea of the two spheres. But the writer’s intense consciousness of 
living in the last days proved too strong for his speculative theory 
of the eternal and the material orders. (6) Again, the High- 
priesthood was inadequate to the ethical conceptions of the 
writer. It did involve ethical ideas—the cleansing of the con- 
science and the prompting of devotion and awe, moral con- 
secration, and inward purity (these being the real ‘‘ worship ”) ; 
but when he desires to inspire his readers he instinctively turns 
to the vivid conception of Jesus as the dpyxyyds, as the pioneer 
and supreme example of faith on earth. 

The latter aspect brings out the idea of a contemplation 
of Jesus Christ, a vision of his reality (cp. 3! 12! 2), which, 
when correlated with the idea of a participation in the higher 
world of reality, as embodied in the Highpriest aspect, raises 


the question, how far is it legitimate to speak of the writer as 
mystical P 


(viii.) 
To claim or to deny that he was a mystic is, after all, a 
question of words. He is devoid of the faith-mysticism which 


characterizes Paul. Even when he speaks once of believers being 
Héroxo. Xpiorod (3!*), he means no more than their membership 
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in the household of God over which Christ presides ; there is no 
hint of the personal trust in Christ which distinguishes “ faith” 
in Paul. As important is the consideration that the writer does 
not take the sacrifices of the levitical cultus as merely symbolizing 
union with God. Such is the genuinely mystical interpretation. 
To him, on the other hand, sacrifice is an action which bears 
upon man’s relation to God, and it is from this point of view 
that he estimates and criticizes the levitical cultus. But while 
technically he is not a mystic, even in the sense in which that 
much-abused term may be applied to any NT writer, he has 
notes and qualities which might be called “mystical.” To call 
him an ‘“‘idealist” is the only alternative, and this is misleading, 
for idealism suggests a philosophical detachment which is not suit- 
able to IIpds “EBpaiovs. On the other hand, his profound sense 
of the eternal realities, his view of religion as inspired by the 
unseen powers of God, his conception of fellowship with God as 
based on the eternal presence of Jesus in heaven—these and 
other elements in his mind mark him as a definitely unworldly 
spirit, impatient of any sensuous medium, even of a sacrificial 
meal, that would interpose between the human soul and God. 
Not that he uses any pantheistic language; he is more careful 
to avoid this than a writer like the author of First John. His 
deep moral nature conceives of God as a transcendent Majestic 
Being, before whom believers must feel awe and reverence, even 
as they rejoice and are thankful. He has a wholesome sense of 
God’s authority, and an instinctive aversion to anything like a 
sentimental, presumptuous piety (see above, pp. xxxvf.). Yet 
as he speaks of the Rest or the City of God, as he describes the 
eternal Sanctuary, or the unshaken order of things, or as he 
delineates the present position of God’s People here in their 
constant dependence on the unseen relation between Christ and 
God, he almost tempts us to call him “mystical,” if “ mysticism ” 
could be restricted to the idea that the human soul may be 
united to Absolute Reality or God. He is certainly not 
mystical as Philo is;! there is no hint in [pds “Efpatovs, for 
example, of an individualistic, occasional rapture, in which the 
soul soars above sense and thought into the empyrean of the 
unconditioned. He remains in close touch with moral realities 
and the historical tradition. But the spirituality of his outlook, 
with its speculative reach and its steady openness to influences 
pouring from the unseen realities, hardly deserves to be de- 
nied the name of “ mystical,” simply because it is neither wistful 
nor emotional. 

1 The soundest account of Philo’s ‘‘ mysticism” is by Professor H. A, A. 
Kennedy in Phzlo’s Contribution to Religion, p. 211 f. 
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§ 3. STYLE AND DICTION. 
(i.) 

IIpos “EBpaiovs is distinguished, among the prose works of 
the primitive church, by its rhythmical cadences. The writer 
was acquainted with the oratorical rhythms which were popular- 
ized by Isokrates, and although he uses them freely, when he 
uses them at all, his periods show traces of this rhetorical 
method. According to Aristotle’s rules upon the use of paeans 
in prose rhythm (A/ez. iii. 8. 6-7), the opening ought to be 
—VJvv, while JJJ-— should be reserved for the conclusion. 


wvyYw 


Our author, however, begins with zoAvyepws, an introductory 
rhythm (cp. 15 3!%) which seems to be rather a favourite with 


i AI OS NSAENABSI = 

him, e.g. 3! ofev adeAd, 7! ert yap ev Ty, 127° Brerere un, 137° 
en oe 
o de Geos, though he varies it with an anapaest and an iambus 
vun-un (ag. 2h #5 14 7116 816 odK eraucy, 12!2 etc.), or -—U-— 
(as in 512 64 77, see below, 13° ards yap «ipnx, etc.), or -———— 
(as in 23 35 11 mioredoat yap det, 1159 etc.), or even occasionally 
with three truchees -L-VU-v (e.g. 128), or -L-—— (12) 1338 
etc.), or -L UV -— (e.g. 118 4%), or even two anapaests (eg. 1° 
51! 131°), or -——V — (138). He also likes to carry on or even 
to begin a new sentence or paragraph with the same or a similar 
rhythm as in the end of the preceding, e.g. -L .0--U--— in 
44% cand 443 0r ooo —e oe~ ID 3 and 772. or as in 8% 
(--V---¥----¥ CCU --U-- - - E- ~vvu--) and 9g} 
(-- 0 -- YUH ZU =) OF Sm Une a8 in 1010 
and rol, and to repeat a rhythm | twice in succession, as, ¢g., 
—cT-- J in 23 (rpAucawirns a rip aii . TUS apxnv Aa), GU-- mr in 
410 (6 yap eioeAO@v eis ry eee amo TOV épyov avTov), CO De OS 
in 12! (rovyapoty kat wets tyAtKodr exovres). The standard 
closing rhythm . VU. — does not clearly occur till 113 (yeyovévat), 

114 (ére Aadet), 1123 (BacrAéws), and 124; it is not so frequent as, 
CB ae — a (77 BO roo Oe 171 i. 28 738 ete.) Fe alsov nes 
to close with a single or an echoing rhythm like .—-—-—- in 13 
(avvys ev bypXois), 21° (dr wv Tehedoat), 218 (wérovbe retpacbeis 

pévous Bon Pica), or —-V- in ee) 28 (6pOnoera . 

curnpiay), 11* (key TG Oe@ . . . adtod rod $403 Trtete.s a 
curlous variety in almost parallel clauses occurs in 114 


a eae) Vv 
€OTLY Se TLOTls ie keane VTOCTACLS 


mpuynarey levee ov Bierouerans 
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where the cross cadences are plain, as in Isokrates often. But 
at the end of sentences, as a rule, he prefers UL 0-w (zrapa- 
pudpev, 21 8°), or —-L—*= (Hs AaAodper, 2° 7% 7 etc.) or -L--- 
(wv TeAcidoat, 219 218 314 43.11 7721 etc.), sometimes the weighty 
—-~- - (217 8? 1039 119 11! etc.), or V-T— (4! 53 12 10% 18. 27 
115) now and then, or one or even two (51!) anapaests, often 
ending on a short syllable. 

He is true to the ancient principle of Isokrates, however, that 
prose should be mingled with rhythms of all sorts, especially 
iambic and trochaic, and there even happen to be two trimeters 
in 1214, besides the similar rhythm in 12!%- 26, Also he secures 
smoothness often by avoiding the practice of making a word 
which begins with a vowel follow a word which ends with a 
vowel (def Ta hwvyjevta pi cvumirrew). Parallelisms in sound, 
sense, and form are not infrequent. These oy7para of Isokrates 


can be traced, ¢.g., in 173 where, by dytieots, Ov . . . mdvTwv 
answers to os... troordcews airod, as dv ot... éxoinoev to 
pepwv . . . Svvdpews airod, or as in 11}, which is, however, a 


case of wapiowots or parallelism in form. As in Wisdom, the 
accumulation of short syllables, a characteristic of the later 


prose, is frequent in IIpds “Efpaious (e.g. in 21? wore wapapu . . . 


Noyos eyevero BeBatos, 6% 1° kar exomeva . . . ov yap adiKos o Geos), 
1025 yz12 19 728-9 734 etc.), At the same time, IIpos “EGpatovs 
is not written in parallel rhythm, like Wisdom (cp. Thackeray’s 
study in Journal of Theological Studies, vi. pp. 232f.); it is 
a prose work, and, besides, we do not expect the same 
opportunities for using even prose-rhythms in the theological 
centre of the writing, though in the opening chapters and 
towards the close, the writer has freer play. One or two samples 
may be cited, e.g., in the two parallel clauses of 17: 


w we wv 


ov €Onxev KAnpovomov TravTwv 


v vv v 
ou OV Kal €7TOLNOEV TOUS aLwYas, 


Nisa ted eine i WES bas) pase 


or in 13 where acews avtov answers to apews avtov. In 216 the 
two clauses begin with --- and end with erAopBavera, the 
verb being obviously repeated to bring out the anapaestic 
rhythm. The “cretic” (-U-), which is particularly frequent, 
is seen clearly in a carefully wrought passage like 4°10 : 


a v a: Se vu 


eu yap avtous Iycous xateravoe 
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ovk av wep. aAdAns eAader pera Tavr(a) ymepas 


vw ~ 
ap(a) amoAemerat caBBaticpos Tw Aaw Tov Heov 
LESAN aA od Sates a Sig wee NA om SAT 


o yap «ce\Owv es THY KaTaTaveW avTOU 


v vv v 


KQL QUTOS KATETAVOEV 


wuss SSS SSS 


amo TWV EpywV GAUTOU 


Oe OE) Ne poe 


WOTEP ATO TWV LOLwv co) Geos. 


There is a repeated attempt at balance, e.g. of clauses, like 
(x18) 
npyacavto Sukavorwvyv 


vu SS 


€TETUXOV erayyeAwwy, 


where both have the same number of syllables and end on the 


vw vw 
same rhythm; or, in the next verse, where dvvayuv zvpos is 


echoed in efvyov croua, while there is a similar harmony of sound 
in the closing syllables of 


wv ww 


vpou ev mrodenw 


Vv a Ng 


wav adAotpiov, 


and in vv.” and °8 the balancing is obvious in 


ev dovw paxaipns 
mepinAOov ev 


voTtepovpevor OALB 


~~ ww Vw 
eV Epytaus 
or in the chiming of °8 and 89: 


uv —_ = 


kat omydatols Kal TOLS OTaLS THS YS 


Vv 


Kal OvTOL TayTes pwaptupnbertes 8, 
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As for the bearing of this rhythmical structure on the text, it 
does not affect the main passages in question (e.g. 29 62); it 
rather supports and indeed may explain the omission of 7é before 
vig in 1}, and of 6A in 2%, as well as the right of weAAdvrwv to 
stand in 9!! and in 1o!; it might favour, however, dyyéAwv yevo- 
pevos instead of yevduevos tév ayyéAwy in 14, and the insertion of 
4 oretpa in 1111 and of dpe. in 12}8, if it were pressed ; while, on the 
other hand, as employed by Blass, it buttresses the wrong insertion 
of méxpr TéAovs BeBaiay in 3°, and inferior readings like ovyxexepac- 
pévous and dxovoGeiow in 4%, éxdexopévors (D*) in 9%8, ei in 127, &v 
XoAq in 124, and dvéxeoOar in 137%. But the writer is not shackled 
to orixo., though his mind evidently was familiar with the rhythms 
in question. 

(ii.) 


There are traces of vernacular Greek, but the language and 
style are idiomatic on the whole. Thus the perfect is sometimes 
employed for the sake of literary variety, to relieve a line of aorists 
(e.g. 1117-28), and indeed is often used aoristically, without any 
subtle intention (cp. on 7° etc.); it is pedantic to press signifi- 
cance into the tenses, without carefully watching the contemporary 
Hellenistic usage. The definite article is sparingly employed. 
Me ... 8 on the other hand, is more common, as we might 
expect from the antithetical predilections of the author in his 
dialectic. As for the prepositions, the avoidance of ovy is re- 
markable (cp. on 121‘), all the more remarkable since our author 
is fond of verbs compounded with ovv. Oratorical imperatives 
are used with effect (e.g. 31:12 74 10% etc.), also double (15 118. 14 
125-7) and even triple (3!°18) dramatic questions, as well as single 
ones) (2° 477! 91812 yo" 71%" 12°), ~The style “1s: persuasive, 
neither diffuse nor concise. The writer shows real skill in man- 
aging his transitions, suggesting an idea before he develops it (e.g. 
in 217 5%), He also employs artistically parentheses and asides, 
sometimes of considerable length (e.g. kafus .. . Kardmavoiv 
pov 3711 518. 14 85 7115-16), now and then slightly irrelevant (e.g. 3*), 
but occasionally, as in Plato, of real weight (¢.g. 216 712; ovdev 

. vopos 719 104; muorrds yap 6 érayyeAdmevos 10%; dv odk Hy 
déos 6 Kécpos 1158 1314); they frequently explain a phrase (rodr’ 
Zorw Tov dudBorov 214; rotr éorw Tors adeAgors airdv 7°; 6 Aads 
yap er abrijs vevowobérnrat 711; Aris . . . everrnkota g®; rodr’ eoriv 
. . . Kticews g!!; rotr eorw THs GapKds adrod 10% 127°), especially 
an OT citation (¢.g. 41° 618 727 ; airwes xara vopuov mpoordpépovrat 10°) 
on which the writer comments in passing. One outstanding feature 
of the style (for IIpés “EBpaious is Aéfis xateorpappevyn, not Ets 
cipdpevyn in the sense of rapid dialogue) is the number of long, 
carefully constructed sentences (e.g. 12 2 214.15 312-15 412.18, 
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1-8 27-10 64-6 616-20 71-8 84-6 92-5 96-10 924-26 yoll-18 o19-25 7124-26 y ol? 
1218-24), Yet his short sentences are most effective, e.g. 218 48 1018, 
and once at least (3!%18) there is a touch of the rapid, staccato 
diatrivé style, which lent itself to the needs of popular preach- 
ing. He loves a play on words or assonance, ¢.g. kapdia mrovnpa 
dmorias év tO arootivat (31), mapaxadeite Eavtods . . . Axpus 
od TO onpepov Kadetrat (31%), euaber ad dv erabev (5°), KaAod Te 








~ = Tage aS col > ~ - 
Kal Kaxov (514), drag mporevexGets eis TO TOAD aveveyKely GpapTias 





(9%8), roaotrov éxovres mepixeimevov uly vépos papTipwv . . . TPEXW- 
prey Tov TpoKeiwevov Huiv ayave. (121), ekAAnoOe Tis TapaxAyjocews 
. . « pydé éxdvov (12°), wevovoay éAw GAA THY wéAXOVEaY (131*). 
Also he occasionally likes to use a term in two senses, e.g. Cav 
yap 6 Adyos Tod Geod . . . mpds dv Huty 6 Adyos (418), and diabyKy 
in gf From first to last he is addicted to the gentle practice of 
alliteration, ¢.g. woAvpepds Kal toAvtpémws madAat 6 Geos AaAnoas 
Trois watpdow ev ToIs mpopytais (11), maca mwapéBacis Kal mrapaKoy 
(22), apixey ait@ avuToraxtov (28), tov drdaroXov Kal épxrepéa (31), - 
Kaito. . . . amd cataBoAns Koopov (4°), evOvunoewy Kal evvordy (412), 
ardtwp, auynrwp, a&yeveaddoynros (7°), dua 76 adris doOevés Kal dvw- 
pedrés (718), eis 76 wavtedes . . . TOUS TpoTEpXopevous . . . mavTOTE 
Cov (7%), of xexAnpévor THs aiwviov KAypovopias (9!), cioHAOev ayra 
Xpioros avtirima Tov GAnOwav, GAN’ eis adrdv (94), érel eeu adrov 
moAAakis trabety ard KataBoAns Kdapov (9”°), drag ert cvvTedeia TOV 
aidvey eis Gbérnow Ths Gpaptias (9?°), droKeirar Tots dvOpwrols aaraé 
drofavety (9?"), év abrats dvduvyois auaptiav (10°), advvatov yap 
aia tavpwv kal tpdywv aaipety apaptias (104), OrAipeow Oearpito- 
pevor (10°), et pev éxelvns euvnudvevov ad Hs e€éByoav (11)), race 
pev rradeia mpds pev 76 rapdv (1214), repircorépus dé rapaKxard TodTo 
moujoat (13'°). On the other hand, he seems deliberately to 
avoid alliteration once by altering duedéuny into érotnoa (8°). 

One or two other features of his style are remarkable. There 
is, for example, the predilection for sonorous compounds like 
po barodocia and edrepicraros, and also the love of adjectives in a 
privative, which Aristotle noted as a mark of the elevated style 
(Rhet. iii. 6. 7); in Ipods ‘EBpaiovs there are no fewer than 
twenty-four such, while even in the historical romance miscalled 
3 Mac. there are no more than twenty. Other items are the 
fondness for nouns ending in -ts (cp. on 24), the extensive use of 
periphrases (cp. on 411), and of the infinitive and the preposition 
(see on 312), The use of a word like re is also noticeable. 
Apart from eleven occurrences of re xa‘, and one doubtful case 
of te... 7e... Kai (67), re links (2) substantives without any 
preceding kai or 8€; (4) principal clauses, as in 122; and (c) par- 
ticipial clauses, as in 13.64. Emphasis is generally brought out 
by throwing a word forward or to the very end of the sentence. 
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The writer is also in the habit of interposing several words 
between the article or pronoun and the substantive ; e.g. 


1* dvadopwrepov rap’ avrovs KexAypovounKey dvop.a. 
4° ovx ay wepi dAAys éXdde peta TadTa Huépas. 
tol! ras aitas ToAAdKis tpordhépwv Ovatas. 








1012 lav irép épaptiav mpoceveyKas Ovaiav. 





BY lol , / 
1027 zrupds Chdos eo blew péAAovtos Tovs brevavtiovs. 
Sere new Lagat i - 
123 Tov Towltyvy bropevevnKoTa td TOV dpaptwrdv cis abrov 
avrAoyiav. 


_ Further, his use of the genitive absolute is to be noted, e.g., 
in— 
24 ovveryaprupotvros TOU Geod KTA. 
41 katadevromévys ... adtod (seven words between py ore 
and dox7 Tus). 
4° Kaito. Tov épywv . . . yevnbévrwv. 
72 werarieuevys yap THs tepwovvys. 
84 dvtwy Tdv rporpepovTwy Kara vopov Ta dpa, 
9° rovtwr St ottw KatecKevarpevur. 
9® rodro SyAotvros Tod Ilvevparos tot “Ayiov ... ere Tis 
TPOTYNS TKNVAS éxovaNS oTAoLv. 
9 Oavdrov yevopevov . . . wapaBdcewv (ten words between 
érws and 7. é. AaBdour). 
9!9 AaAnOecions yap mdoys évroAjs . . . Movoréws. 
10% éxovaiws yap émaptavdvrev uav. 
114 paprupodvros él Tois Sépors adrod Tod Ocod. 


Finally, there is an obvious endeavour to avoid harsh hiatus, 
sometimes by the choice of a term (e.g. dudre for dru, as in 
Polybius and Theophrastus, or dxpis for ayxpu, or ws for dre), and 
a distinct fondness for compound verbs; Moulton (ii. r1), 
reckoning by the pages of WH, finds that while Mark has 5:7 
compound verbs per page, Acts 6°25, Hebrews has 8°o, and Paul 
only 3°8. 

His vocabulary is drawn from a wide range of reading. 
Whether he was a Jew by birth or not, he goes far beyond the 
LXX. His Greek recalls that of authors like Musonius Rufus 
and the philosophical Greek writers, and he affects more or less 
technical philosophical terms like aioOyripiov, dyproupyds, OéAnors, 
perpiorabeiy, Tededw, TéAos, TYwwpia, and brdderypa, He was 
acquainted with the books of the Maccabees, Wisdom, Sirach, and 
perhaps even Philo. This last affinity is strongly marked. The 
more he differs from Philo in his speculative interpretation of 
religion, the more I feel, after a prolonged study of Philo, that 
our author had probably read some of his works ; it is not easy 
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to avoid the conclusion that his acquaintance with the Hellenistic 
Judaism of Alexandria included an acquaintance with Philo’s 
writings. However this may be, the terminology of the Wisdom 
literature was as familiar to this early Christian d.décxados as to 
the author of James.! 

As for the LXX, the text he used—and he uses it with some 
freedom in quotations—must have resembled that of A (cp. 
Buchel in Studien und Kritiken, 1906, pp. 508-591), upon the 
whole. It is to his acquaintance with the LXX that occasional 
“‘Semitisms” in his style may be referred, e.g. the éw éoydrov of 
1}, the xapdia dmorias of 31%, the ev ra A€yeoOar of 31°, the Opdvos 
Ths xapitos of 41%, and the phrases in 5’ 9° and 121% But this is a 
minor point. We note rather that (2) he sometimes uses LXX 
terms (¢.g. Svvapets) in a special Hellenistic sense, or in a sense of 
hisown. (4) Again, it is the use of the contents of the LXX which 
is really significant. The nearest approach to IIpos “EBpaiovs, in 
its treatment of the OT, is the speech of Stephen, the Hellenistic 
Jewish Christian, in Ac 715°, where we have a similar use of the 
typological method and a similar freedom in handling the OT 
story (cp. EBz. 4791, eg. Ac 72°=He 1177), which proves how 
men like these writers, for all their reverence for the LXX, sat 
wonderfully free to the letter of the scripture and employed, 
without hesitation, later Jewish traditions in order to interpret it 
for their own purposes. But Stephen’s reading of the OT is 
not that of IIpds “E@paiovs. The latter never dwells on the 
crime of the Jews in putting Jesus to death (12° is merely a 
general, passing allusion), whereas Stephen makes that crime 
part and parcel of the age-long obstinacy and externalism which 
had characterized Israel. In Ilpos “EBpaiovs, again, the xAy- 
povopia of Palestine is spiritualized (3), whereas Stephen merely 
argues that its local possession by Israel was not final. Stephen, 
again, argues that believers in Jesus are the true heirs of the OT 
spiritual revelation, not the Jews; while in Ilpds “Epavous the 
continuity of the People is assumed, and Christians are regarded 
as ipso facto the People of God, without any allusion to the Jews 
having forfeited their privileges. Here the author of IIpés 
“EBpaiovs differs even from the parable of Jesus (cp. on 11); he 
conveys no censure of the historical Jews who had been 
responsible for the crucifixion. The occasional resemblances 
between Stephen’s speech and IIpds “Epaiovs are not so signifi- 
cant as the difference of tone and temper between them, e.g. in 
their conceptions of Moses and of the angels (cp. on He 22), 
For another thing, (c) the conception of God derives largely 

1 On the philosophical background of ideas as well as of words, see A. R. 


Eagar in Hermathena, xi. pp. 263-287; and H. T. Andrews in Exfositor8, 
xiv. pp. 348f, 
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from the element of awe and majesty in the OT (see on 13 
418 10%. 81 7229), This has been already noted (see pp. xxxvf.). 
But linguistically there are characteristic elements in the various 
allusions to God. Apart altogether from a stately term like 
Meyadwotvy (1° 81) or Adga (9°), we get a singular number of 
indirect, descriptive phrases like 60 dv 7a wavta Kal dv ob Ta 
mdvra (21°), 7G roujoavts aitdv (37), mpos dv yuiv 6 Adyos (418), 
tov Ovvdpevov odlev airov éx Oavdrov (57), 6 émayyeAdmevos 
(10% 1111), rov ddparov (117"), tov da’ oipavdy xpyparivovra (12%), 
After 11, indeed, there is a slight tendency to avoid the use of 
6 6eéds and to prefer such periphrases of a solemn and even 
liturgical tone. It is noticeable, e.g., that while 6 6eds occurs 
about seventy-eight times in 2 Co (which is about the same 
length as [pos “EBpaiovs), it only occurs fifty-five times in the 
latter writing. The title (6) Kvpuos is also rare; it was probably 
one of the reasons that suggested the quotation in 11% (xvpie), 
but it is mainly applied to God (1214), and almost invariably 
in connexion with OT quotations (72! 8? 88 1016 1080 126 138), 
Once only it is applied to Jesus (2°), apart from the solitary use of 
6 KUptos Hav in 714 (+ "Iycois, 33. 104. 2127) and in the doxology 
with "Incods (137°). It is not a term to which the author attaches 
special significance (cp. on 724), “Inoovs, as in (i) 29 (rov 8& 
Bpaxt tu rap’ dyyéAouvs HAaTTwpEévov BA€ropev “Incotv), (ii) 31 
(katavonoare Tov amdoToAov Kal apxtepéa THs Suodoyias judy 
*Incodv), (iii) 414 (éxovres otv dpxiepéa péyav dieAyrvOdra Tods 
otpavovs, “Incodv), (iv) 62° (drov mpddpopos imép yyadv ciondOev 
*Inoods), (v) 722 (Kara toootrov Kat Kpelrrovos Siabijkys yéyovev 
éyyvos *Inoois), (vi) 1019 (ev tH atpare *Incod), (vii) 12? (tov ris 
miotews apynyov Kal TeAewriv “Incodv), (vili) 1274 (Kat Siabj«ns 
véas peciry “Inood), (ix) 131% (86 «at “Iycots), (x) 137° (rov 
mopéeva tov mpoBdrwv tov péyav év aipare diabyKns aiwviov, Tov 
Kvpiov Hav “Incodv), is generally the climax of an impressive 
phrase or phrases. The unique use of this name in such con- 
nexions soon led to liturgical or theological expansions, as, e.g., 
31 (+ Xpurrdv, C°K LW 104. 326. 1175 syr arm Orig. Chrys.), 
620 (+ Xpucrds, D), 101? (+ rod Xpuorod, 1827 vg), 137 (+6, 5 [as 
Col 317]. 330 [as Col 317]. 440 [as Ro 812]. 623. 635. 1867. 2004: 
+6 Kvpios, 1836: Xpiords, 487), 1370 (+ Xpiorov, DW 5. 104. 177. 
241. 323. 337- 436. 547. 623° 635. 1831. 1837. 1891 lat?f! 
syr™ Chrys.). Xpuords (3° 9 4), or 6 Xpuords (314 5° 61 gi4- 28 
1126), has also been altered ; e.g. 314 (kupiov, 256. 2127: Geo, 635 : 
om. Tod, 467), 55 (om. 6, 462), 61 (Ge0d, 38. 2005: om. 429), 9%4 
(+6 C°DW 104. 256. 263. 326. 467. 1739. 2127 arm: “Iyoois, 
823 vg Orig.), but less seriously. “Incots Xpiords only occurs 
thrice (101° 13° 24), 
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So far as vocabulary and style go, there are certain affinities between 
IIpds ‘EBpatous and (a) the Lucan writings, (4) 1 Peter, and, to a less degree, 
(c) the Pastoral Epistles ; but an examination of the data indicates that the 
affinities are not sufficient to do more than indicate a common atmosphere of 
thought and expression at some points. I do not now feel it safe to go 
beyond this cautious verdict. The author of IIpds ‘E8palous has idiosyncrasies 
which are much more significant than any such affinities. His literary re- 
lations with the other NT writers, if he had any, remain obscure, with two 
exceptions. Whether he had read Paul’s epistles or not, depends in part on 
the question whether the quotation in 10° was derived outright from Ro 
12) or from some florilegium of messianic texts; but, apart from this, there 
are numerous cases of what seem to be reminiscences of Paul. As for 
1 Peter, our author has some connexion, which remains unsolved, with what 
probably was an earlier document. 


To sum up. He has a sense of literary nicety, which 
enters into his earnest religious argument without rendering it 
artificial or over-elaborate. He has an art of words, which is 
more than an unconscious sense of rhythm. He has the style 
of a trained speaker; it is style, yet style at the command 
of a devout genius. ‘‘Of Hellenistic writers he is the freest 
from the monotony that is the chief fault of Hellenistic com- 
pared with literary Greek; his words do not follow each other 
in a mechanically necessary order, but are arranged so as to 
emphasize their relative importance, and to make the sentences 
effective as well as intelligible. One may say that he deals with 
the biblical language (understanding by this the Hellenistic 
dialect founded on the LXX, not merely his actual quotations 
from it) . . . as a preacher, whose first duty is to be faithful, 
but his second to be eloquent” (W. H. Simcox, Zze Writers of 
the IT, p. 43). 


§ 4. TExT, COMMENTARIES, ETC. 


(i.) 

The textual criticism of IIpds “E@paiovs is bound up with the 
general criticism of the Pauline text (cp. Romans in the 
present series, pp. Ixiii ff), but it has one or two special features 
of its own, which are due in part (a) to the fact of its exclusion 
from the NT Canon in some quarters of the early church, and 
(4) also to the fact that the Pauline F (Greek text) and G are 
wholly, while BC H MN W p#’ and 048 are partially, missing. 
It is accidental that the Philoxenian Syriac version has not 
survived, but the former phenomenon (a) accounts for the 
absence of IIpos “EBpatovs not simply from the Gothic version, 
but also from the old Latin African bible-text for which 
Tertullian and Cyprian, the pseudo-Augustinian Speculum and 
*“* Ambrosiaster,” furnish such valuable evidence in the case of 
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the Pauline epistles. The (4) defectiveness of B, etc., on the 
other hand, is to some extent made up by the discovery of the 
two early papyrus-fragments. 

The following is a list of the MSS and the main cursives, the 
notations of Gregory and von Soden being added in brackets, 
for the sake of convenience in reference : 


Copicum INDEx. 


& saec. iv. (v.) [or : 6 2). 

Te hs ON [o2 : 6 4]. 

Ey ane, IW [03 : 61] cont. 11-9!%; for remainder cp. cursive 
293. 

Crys [04 : 6 3] cont. 24-77 98-10% 1216 13%, 

Diy sen (Vis) [06 : a 1026] cont. 11-13”, Codex Claromontanus 


is a Graeco-Latin MS, whose Greek text is 
poorly! reproduced in the later (saec. ix.-x.) 
E=codex Sangermanensis. The Greek text of 
the latter (11-12) is therefore of no independent 
value (cp. Hort in WH, §§ 335-337); for its 
Latin text, as well as for that of F=codex 
Augiensis (saec. ix.), whose Greek text of IIpds 
’EBpatovs has not been preserved, see below, 


. lxix. 

H Ay vi. fone sa 1022] cont. p3-8 gil-16 Bp pier tol-7- 32-38 
1210-15 7374-25; mutilated fragments, at Moscow 
and Paris, of codex Coislinianus. 

Keres aX {o18 : I). 

Lenn Ax: [020 : a 5] cont. 11-13), 

Miley ope: [or21 : a@ 1031] cont. 11-48 120-13”, 

ING ey lx [o122 : a 1030] cont. 5°-6". 

Parasia Xs [o25 : a 3] cont. 1-128 124-13”, 

Dems am lve [a 1034] cont. 245° ro%r1138 r18-12"; Oxyrhyn- 


chus Papyri, iv. (1904) 36-48. The tendency, 
in 2!4-55, to agree with B ‘‘in the omission of 
unessential words and phrases... gives the 
papyrus peculiar value in the later chapters, 
where B is deficient” ; thus p!* partially makes 
up for the loss of B after 9%. Otherwise the 
text of the papyrus is closest to that of D. 
Beth) ON [a 1043] cont. 9!*!%: Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, viii. 
(1911) II-13. 
(vi. 2) viii.-ix. [044 : 6 6] cont. 17-8" 9135, 
(iv.—vi.) [1] cont, 1-3 912 247. 12-14 "34-6. 14-16 43-6. 12-14 55-7 
xy 61-3: 10-18, 20 1-2, 7-11. 18-20, 27-28 QI. 7-9 gl-4, 9-11. 16-19, 
25-27 5-8. 16-18, 26-29. 35-38 y 76-7. 12-15, 22-24, 81-33. 98-40 
[gh 7-9. 16-18, 25-27 737-9. 16-18. 23-25. WT WSS in 
Freer Collection, The Washington MS of the Epp. 
of Paul (1918), pp. 294-306. Supports Alexan- 
drian text, and is ‘‘ quite free from Western 
readings.” 


39 


Se 








1 An instance may be found in 10%, where a corrector of D obelized the 
first and last letters of dvevdufdwevor and wrote over it Gear pifduevor, InE 
we get the absurd yidifomevoearpifomevor (cp. Gregory's Texthkrattk des NT, 


i, 109). 
é 
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048 saec. v. [a1] cont. 1132-134, Codex Patiriensis is a 
palimpsest. 

Ol42 aes Xe [o*]. 

ODS eee Xil. eh 


Three specimens of how the MSS group themselves may be 
Pp 
printed. (a) shows the relation between M and the papyrus pits 
M agrees with p"* in eight places : 
3) "Inoodv. 
3° d6&ns obros (+K L vg, alone). 
33 wayra. 
3° édv. 
3° bud év Soxipacla. 
3° ravry. 
338 rus €& budv. 
4? ovyKek(€)pacuévous. 
It opposes p!* (+B) in 
37+ drwy. 
6 bs. 
3° + wéxpt TéXous BeBalay. 
3° +He. 
4° ody. 
42+riv before xardmravow. 


M has some remarkable affinities with the text of Origen (¢.g. 18 1° 23), 
(4) exhibits the relations of x and D*, showing how A and B agree with them 


on the whole, and how p?° again falls into this group : 


x and D* agree in 
12 position of érolnrey AB M 
18 +xat before ) paBdos AB M 
2! rapapyOpev B* 
27 +xkal karéoTnoas ... 
cou 
2) SovAlas 
3! om. Xpuordy 
34 wavTa 
aw Tourn 
3)? dv’ (so 7°) 
4! xaraduropuérvys (alone), 
except for p!® 
47 mpoelpynrat 
44 cuvrabjoa 
4)6 édeos 
5° dv avray 
5° pepl duapriav 
6% om. Tod Kémrouv 
616 om. pév 
7° Nevi 
7° om.rév before’ ABpadu 
EEN », Medxucedéx 
7 airs A 
711 vevouobérnrar A 
A 
A 


>> >> PP D> 
eohecRochss) 
SSc= 
COU 


es) 

= 
uo) 

@ 


* 


> > > > bb Pe 


we prin BW 


76 capklyns 

77 waprupetrat 

8 om. kal before obk dy- 
Opwr os 


84 ody 
84 om. r&v lepéwv 
8" om. adrév after ucxpod 
9° xepouBiy (alone of un- 
cials) 
9° Kad’ iy 
97! épavricev 
974 om. 6 before Xpiorés 
1oMom. of ,, dud 
10)? ofros 
1018 dudvowwv 
1073 Neovo wévor 
11° 7d Berdouevov 
11! duvarés 
11 + -yfjs 
11° érecay 
11 we yap 
1154 waxaipns (so 11°”) 
125 masdlas 
128 position of éore 
12° oXv (so 12?5) 
127! &xrpouos (alone) 
13° Kakovxoupéywy 
134 ydp 
13° éx0és 
1371 om. épy@ 


AB 
AB 
AB 


> 
es) 


pe 
13 
pe 


13 


>>> PPEPPPPr P PrP PP 


SE 
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(¢) exhibits characteristic readings of H, with some of its 
main allies : 


1 xabapioudy NAC B ye Pim EIS este’ vg arm 
2 dovAlas x iOh ely a2 
38 ris c& buy pee A C H MP vg pesh arm boh 
34 rod Xpucrod yey. X& AB CD WH MP vg 
317 rlow dé Nee BC el) Eee Kale sah 
4)? évepyis neAL CD er be eo Live 
4)? wuxis x AB C EDteres L(vg arm boh) 
4 cwmabjoat x AB*C D* H 
10! @uclas(—airév) A CD H KL vg 
10! als Dra etl L 
10! duvdrat D H KL vg boh 
10? om, ovK HE (vg) pesh 
10? Kexadapicpevous & D 1 Meo co 24 
10° jvddkynoas CHD Wire yc: 
10% rots deoutos Pt A Dia eH vg pesh boh 
104 éaurovs per A H vg boh 
10*4 trrapéuv pex* A Dies vg boh 
10” weyddnv mic. =X A DWE oP; 
10°? ypove? rw A IDE dey QE IG AIL, 
10° you éx mlorews 8 A ES vg arm 
12 raoa 5€ plese A ADT = isl KL vg pesh boh 
12}3 rouhoare xr A D H KL 
12) airijs (p¥) A let ae? 
126 avrod xe Digs, Peak 
1322 om. Tv alwvewv Co Dare arm 
1373 quay AC -D* Wer M vg pesh arm boh sah 
1375 dunv. wx A CD H PMK _vg pesh (arm) boh 
CURSIVES. 
Isaec, x. [6254] 189 saec. xiii. [6 5 8°] 
225; xi. [e253] 203) 155) Xie 1a 203) 
5 55 xiv. [6 453] 200545; xili. [a 365] 
6 ,, xiii. [5 356] cont. ae 209 ,, xiv. [6 457] 
107-135 216 ,, xiv. [a 469] 
ore By, | Seo Kha: 217 4, xi. [a 1065] cont, 11-65 
Boars enixe= x. 3 189 Hort’s 17 PR Epps Sabb [OBO 
35 22 xiii. [6 309] 221 3; x. [a 69] 
38 4, xili. [6 355] 226) 75,9) xis, [Or rsOy 
47 9 xi, [0 7199) 227 55 xii. [a 258] 
69 ,, xv. [6 505] 241 5, xi. [6 507] 
88 ,, xii. [a 200] 242 4, xii. [0 206] 
90 ,, xvi. [6 652] 253 5, xi. [6 152] 
93 » [a 51) 255 +, xi. [a 174] 
TOge3,) xi. [O77] 256 ,, xii. [a 216] 
104 5, xi. [a 103] 257 », xiv. [a 466] 
Tien ie Lew) 263 ,, xiii—xiv. [6 372] 
177 5, xi. [a 106] 293 », xv. [a 6574 cont, 9/4-13% 
15% 4,0 ee [a TOT] 296 ,, xvi. [5 600] 


188 ,. xii. [a 200] 323 5, xi.-xii. [a 157] 
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326 saec. xii. [a 257] Q4I saec. xiii. [6 369] 
327 5, xiii, [0] | 999 4, xiii. [8 353] 
330 ,, xii. [6 259] 1108 ,, xiii. [a 370] 
337 >, xii. [a 205] 1149 4, xiii. [6 370] 
37% ,9 xiv. [a 1431] cont, 78-13 1175, 5, x. [a 74] cont. 11-35 68- 
378 4, xii. [a 258] "s 37 
383. ,, xiii. [a 353] cont. 11-137 1243 ,, xii. [6 198] 
418 ,, xv. (x.) [a 1530] cont. 1] 1245 ,, xi. [a 158] 
iets 1288 (81) xi. [a 162] 
424.5, xin [O24], Hort's 67 HEHE og Sale| [ena fel 
429 ,, xiii.—xiv. [a 398) MEO) ny Sah | aise)) 
431 45, xii. [6 268] D5 LSae sa aXe [O02 Ol) 
436 45 xi. [a 172] 1522 5; xiv. [a 464] 
440 ,, xii. [6 260] 1525 4, xiii. [a 361] cont, 1-78 
4A2 5, Sills [O05] 1610 ,, xiv. [a 468] 
456 ,, x.?[a 52] 1611 ,, xii. [a 208] 
460 ,, xili.—xiv. [a 397] 1739 55) X {a 78] 
461 ,, xiii. [a 359] 1788 ,, xiii. [a 396] cont, 11-13! 
A62%,, KVa1 [502 1765 ,, xiv. [a 486] 
AST er re ext DL) 1827 ,, xiii. [a 367] 
489 ,, xiv. [6 459] Hort’s 102 1831 ,, xiv. [a 472] 
491 ,, xi. [6 152] 1836 5, x. [a 65] 
506 ,, xi. [6 ror] 1S37/0c55 1 Xt [eakOz| 
522 14) xvi. [0/602] TS3855)) eX fal 7s) 
547 5, xi. [6 157] 1845 5, x. [a 64] 
614 ,, xiii. [a 364] 1852 ,, xi. [a114] cont, 111 
623 ret Gat 3 1867 ,, xi.—xli. [a 154] 
633.0; si. [a TOT) 1872), xii. [a 209] 


639 ., xi. [a 169] 1873 55. xi..[a 252] 
642 5, xv. [a552] cont. 1-738 | 1801 ,, x. [a 62] 


9u-13" 1898 ,, x. [a 70] 
794 5, xiv. [8 454] 1906 j, xi. [Ow 101] 
808 ,, xii. [6 203] LOOS, 5, XI fOr 08] 
823 ,, xiii. [6 368] TOL20 959 X.—xi. [a 1066] 
876 ,, xiii. [a 356] 2004 55 Xs [e506] 
913 ,,_ xiv. [a 470] 2055 4, xiv. [a 1436] cont. 11-72 
O15 ,5 Xi fe 382] 22 7ee see Xl Or202) 
OF7 275) xu. 101204) 2198 9550. Xie [OaTTO} 
910\=4;, si, [arr 3) 2143 5, xi.—xii. [a 184] 
920 5, x. [455] 2147 5, xii. [0 299] 


927 ,, xii. [6 251] 


Of these some like 5 and 33 and 442 and 999 and 1908, are 
of the first rank; von Soden pronounces 1288 “a very good 
representative” of his H text. Yet even the best cursives, like 
the uncials, may stray (see on 41°), As a specimen of how one 


good cursive goes, I append this note of some characteristic 
readings in 424** ; 


1? om. avrod after duvduews M Orig def vg 
om. 7uav x* A B D* M P 
2° xwpls M Orig 
3! om. Xprordv s ABD*C*MP def vg sah 
8 bs Denne def vg 


3 ratry x ABD* M sah 
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-4" rlorews 
—5)? buds (om. Twd) 


84 om, Tar iepewy x AB D* ly defvg 
9° Kad? Hy x ABD* fvg 
9” Kabapiferac (avdyKn) iD) Orig 
Io! dvvavrat x A DC P [se. D*, Orig] 
10° om. Aéyee KUpios n* Ds 12 defvg 
10%4 deculois AVE De (Orig ??) fvg 
115 om. adrod READ D* FP defvg 
12) airijs A 1? 
12” da’ obpavod x M b 
1276 celow x A CM fvg 


LATIN VERSIONS. 
A, Old Latin (vt), saec. ii. (?)-iv. 


Hebrews is omitted in the pseudo-Augustinian Specu/um (=m) and in 
codex Boernerianus (=g), but included in— 


@ (Latin version of D) 

e ( ” ” 29 E) 

if ( a9 9? ”? F) 

r (codex Frisingensis: saec. vi., cont. 6875 78-81 977117) 
x?( 5,  Bodleianus: ,, ix., cont. 11-1178) 


Of these, x (corresponding to the text used by Augustine), with the few 
quotations by Priscillian, represents the African, @ (in the main)! and x? the 
European, type of the Old Latin text; but / is predominantly vulgate, and 
it is doubtful whether x? is really Old Latin. On the other hand, some 
evidence for the Old Latin text is to be found occasionally in the following 
MSS of— 


B. Vulgate (vg), saec. iv. 


am (Codex Amiatinus : saec. vii.—viii.) 
uid (ys) buldensis:s 255) Vy) 
cav( ,,  Cavensis: ape abe) \ é 
tol (5, ~Loletanus: —,,’ viii.) Spanish 
harl( ,,  Harleianus: ,, viii.) 
G(- 75,  -Colbertinus::/,;.) xii.) 


Though ¢ is an Old Latin text for the gospels, Hebrews and the rest of the 
NT are vulgate ; but He 10-11 in Aav/ (which elsewhere has affinities with 
am and fuld) is Old Latin, according to E. S. Buchanan (Zhe Epistles and 
Apocalypse from the codex Harletanus [z= Wordsworth’s Z,), numbered Harl. 
1772 im the British Museum Library, 1913). Both in hari and in e, 
11°83 has a special capitulation ; Zar/, which adds after ‘‘the prophets” in 








1 The text of d corresponds to that of Lucifer of Cagliari (saec. iv.), who 
quotes 3°-4'° and 41° in his treatise De non conuentendo cum haereticts, 
xi. (CSEL., vol. xiv.). According to Harnack (Studzen zur Vuleata des 
Hebrierbriefs, 1920) it is d, not v, which underlies the vulgate (cp. J. Belser 
on ‘‘die Vulgata u. der Griech. Text im Hebrierbrief,” in 7heolog. Quartal- 


schrift, 1906, pp. 337-369): 
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112—** Ananias azarias misahel daniel helias helisaeus”—apparently points 
to 11332 having been at one time added to the original text which ran 
(11233); ‘in hac enim testimonium habuerunt seniores qui per fidem 
uicerunt regna,” etc. Of these MSS, fd represents an Italian text, cav and 
tol a Spanish (the former with some admixture of Old Latin) ; a (whose text 
is akin to fu/d) is an Italian text, written in Great Britain. At an early 
date the Latin versions were glossed, however (cp. on 7! 11”). 


EGYPTIAN VERSIONS. 


sah =Sahidic (saec. iii.-iv.): Zhe Coptic Version of the NT in the Southern 
Dialect (Oxford, 1920), vol. v. pp. I-13I. 

boh=Bohairic (saec. vi.—vii.): Zhe Coptic Version of the NT in the Northern 
Dialect (Oxford, 1905), vol. iii. pp. 472- 
555+ 


In sah II pds ‘EBpatous comes very early in the Pauline canon, immediately 
after Romans and Corinthians, even earlier than in the first (A.D. 400) 
Syriac canon, whereas in boh it comes between the Pauline church letters and 
the Pastorals. The latter seems to have been an early (z.e, a fourth century) 
position in the Eastern or Alexandrian canon, to judge from Athanasius 
(Fest. Ep. xxxix.); it reappears in the uncials 8 A B! W. Not long 
afterwards, at the Synod of Carthage (can. 39), in A.D. 397, it is put be- 
tween the Pauline and the Catholic epistles, which seems to have been the 
African and even the (or, a) Roman order. This reflects at least a doubt 
about its right te stand under Paul’s name, whereas the order in sah and the 
primitive Syriac canon reflects a deliberate assertion of its Pauline authorship. 
The Alexandrian position is intermediate. 

The data of the Egyptian versions are of special interest, as several of the 
uncials have Egyptian affinities or an Egyptian origin, and as IIpdés ‘EBpatous 
was early studied at Alexandria. Thus, to cite only one or two, boh is right, 
as against sah, ¢.g. in the rendering of mpés in 1’, in omitting édw (3°), in 
rendering drocrdcews as ‘‘ confidence” in 3'4, in rendering év Aaveld (4") ‘‘in 
David,” in reading waGe?y in 9%, in rendering brécracis by ‘‘ assurance” 
(so syr arm) in 11}, in taking caAovmevos by itself (118), in keeping €AcOdcOnoar 
before émplcOyoav (11°’, though éreipdoOnoav, =were tempted, is inferior to 
sah’s omission of any such term), in reading émwayyeANlay (11°, where sah 
agrees with W in reading the plural), etc. On the other hand, and in a large 
number of cases, sah is superior, ¢.g. at 2! (‘fa merciful and faithful high- 
priest”), at 3° (omitting uwéxpe Tédovs BeBalay), at 4? (cvyKexepacpuévos), in 
rendering kpar@uev (414) ‘let us hold on to,” in maintaining Oeds in 6° (for 
‘‘ Lord” in boh), in omitting rod xérov in 61°, in reading lepe?s (with W) in 
7°8, in reading judy in 9/4, in rendering the last words of 9”, in rendering 
ap... dvtioylay in 12° etc. Note also that sah agrees with arm in 
inserting 7s before érayyedlas in 41, torepov éyer in 10'% 1”, and ydp in 124, 
while boh agrees with arm in adding e@rev in 1® and aldvios at 51°, and both 
agree with arm in omitting caf in 1% Both translate eloepyduea (4°) as a 
future, read dmiorlay in 4° (with vg and arm), omit kara tiv 7. M. in 7”, 
take dy.oy as an adjective in 91, read weAAdvTwv in 9, take Hs in 117 to mean 
the ark, read 4 oretpa in 11", render dyxov by “‘ pride” in 121, take taopévere 
as imperative in 127, and refer a’ryv to rémov peravolas in 1217, Sah has 





1 Vet in the archetype of the capitulation system in B IIpés ‘EBpatous must 
have stood between Galatians and Ephesians, which ‘‘is the order given in 


the Sahidic version of the ‘Festal letter’ of Athanasius” (Kirsopp Lake, 
The Text of the NT, p. 53). 
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some curious renderings, e.g. ‘“‘hewed out” for évexawloev (10%), ‘the 
place of the blood” for atwaros in 124, and actually ‘“‘hanging for them 
another time” (dvacravpotvras éavrois, 6°) ; in general it is rather more vivid 
and less literal, though boh reads ‘‘ through the sea of Shari” [? slaughter] in 
11” (sah is defective here), which is singular enough. On the other hand, 
sah is more idiomatic. Thus it is in sah, not in boh, that ywOpol yévyade (612) 
is rendered by ‘‘become daunted.” The differences in a passage like 127% 
are specially instructive. Sah takes mavyylpe. with what follows, boh with 
dyyéhwv (‘* myriads of angels keeping festival”); on the other hand, sah is 
right as against boh’s reading of mveduare (v.%), while both render ‘‘ God the 
judge of all.” In v.”6 both render ém7yyeAras literally by ‘‘he promised,” 
but boh translates rapahauBdvorres in v.78 as a future and ydpuw as ‘‘ grace,” 
whereas sah renders correctly in both cases. In ch. 13, sah seems to read 
mepipéper Ge in v.® (*‘ be not tossed about ”), inserts épyw (as against boh), and 
reads jiv in v.22; in v.™ it reads dvéyeode; in v.”8, while boh renders 
dmo\eduuévov by ‘‘released,” sah renders ‘‘our brother Timotheos whom I 
sent ” (which confuses the sense of the passage altogether), and, unlike boh, 
omits the final duqv. It is significant that sah! often tallies with r as against 
d, e.g. in 618 (icxupav), 77" (dpxcepets), though with @ now and then against 7, 
as in 11° (6é), It agrees with @ and eth in reading rveSua in 17, ws ludrcov in 
1/2 (as well as éAléecs), and kal r&v Tpdywv in 9'*, but differs from @ almost as 
often, and from eth in reading ravry in 3", in omitting cara 7. r. M. in 7”, 
etc. Unexpectedly a collation of sah and of eth yields no material for a clear 
decision upon the relation of the texts they imply. 


SyrIAc VERSIONS. 


For the Old Syriac, z.e. for the Syriac text of Hebrews prior to the vulgate 
revision (Peshitta) of the fifth century, we possess even less material than in 
the case of the Old Latin version. Hebrews belonged to the old Syrian canon, 
but the primitive text can only be recovered approximately from (i) the 
Armenian version,” which rests in part upon an Old Syriac basis—‘‘ readings 
of the Armenian vulgate which differ from the ordinary Greek text, especially 
if they are supported by the Peshitta, may be considered with some confidence 
to have been derived from the lost Old Syriac” (F. C. Burkitt, 2Bz. 5004) ; 
from (ii) the homilies of Aphraates (saec. iv), and from (iii) the Armenian 
translation of Ephraem Syrus (saec. iv.), Commentarit in Epp. Pauli nunc 
primum ex armento in latinum sermonem a patribus Mekitharistis translaté 
(Venice, 1893, pp. 200-242). 

Hebrews is not extant in the Philoxenian version of A.D. 508, but the 
Harklean revision of that text (A.D. 616-617) is now accessible in complete 
form, thanks to R. L. Bensly’s edition (7he Harklean Version of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, 11-13”, now edited for the first time with Introduction and 
Notes, Cambridge, 1889). The Peshitta version is now conveniently accessible 
in the British and Foreign Bible Society’s edition of Zhe Mew Testament in 
Syriac (1920). 





1 It rarely goes its own way, but the omission of any adjective at all with 
mvevparos in 9!4 is most remarkable ; so is the reading of duds for quads in 138 
(where M Orig have one of their characteristic agreements in omitting any 


pronoun). : ‘ ¢ : 
2 Mr. F. C, Conybeare kindly supplied me with a fresh collation. 
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The early evidence for the use of Lpés “EBpaiovs may be 
chronologically tabulated as follows : 


nee LEE EET | 








MSS. VERSIONS. WRITERS. 
100-200 Clem. Rom. ; 
200-300 (Old Syriac)(Old Latin)| Clem. Alex. Tertullian 
Origen aes ) 
00 | pi3 pls usebius (—340 ‘ 
* ths Basil (-379) Lucifer (-371) 
B Sahidic (?) Cyril of Jerus. (-386) Priscillian (-385) 
Apollinaris (-392) Ambrose (397) 
x (2) vulgate (370-383) | Chrysostom (—407) Jerome (—420) 
Theodore of Mopsuestia i 
400-500 |W (?) | peshitta (411-435) Augustine (-430) 
Cyril of Alex. (-444) 
AC Armenian | Theodoret (-458) 
048 
500-600 d 3 
fuld Ethiopic Fulgentius 
r 
600-700 harklean (616-617) 
700-800 am Bohairic @ 
vs tol 
800-900 | KL b 
MN f Sedulius Scotus 
P cav 
go0-1000 e(?) 
0142 


x ABCHM WY W (with p!*) would represent von Soden’s 
H text (approximating to WH’s Neutral), his I text (correspond- 
ing to WH’s Western) being represented by K L P among the 
uncials. But the difference between these in the Pauline corpus 
are, he admits, less than in the case of the gospels. Bousset (in 
Texte und Untersuchungen, xi. 4, pp. 45 f.) has shown that x° H 
(which tend to agree with Origen’s text) have affinities with 
Euthalius ; they carry with them a number of cursives (including 
33. 69. 88. 104. 424**. 436 and 1908), and enable us to recon- 
struct the archetype of codex Pamphili, ze. the third century 
recension of Origen’s text. This group would therefore stand 
midway between B 8 AC and the later K L (with majority of 
cursives). But no exact grouping of the MSS is feasible. ‘The 
text has suffered early corruption at several places, e.g. 29 4? 71 
10% rr# 1137 123 1218 and 13%, though only the first of these 
passages is of real, religious importance. But, apart from this, 
the earliest MSS betray serious errors (cp. on 7! 11°), as 
though the text had not been well preserved. Thus B, for all its 
services (¢.g. in 6), goes wrong repeatedly (e.g. 13 18 412), as does 
x*® (eg. 15 om. aira@, 49 69 9)7 rére, 1032 duaprias), and even 
pl? in 4° (€Xevoovrar), 1018 (éuaprias), 111 (drdoracis), etc. The 
errors of W are mainly linguistic, but it reads évOupyjoews in 4}2, 
miotews in 611 etc. A test passage like 214, where “blood and 
flesh ” naturally passed into the conventional “flesh and blood,” 
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shows the inferior reading supported not only by K and L, 
as we might expect, but by / and /o/, the peshitta and eth. 
Similarly the wrong reading paprype? in 717 brings out not only 
K and L again but C D syr and a group of cursives, 256. 326. 
436. 1175. 1837. 2127. In 9%8 only arm inserts wiécrec after 
dzrexdexopevos, but the similar homiletic gloss of 8 miorews 
before or after eis owrypiav turns up in A P syr™, and in 38. 69. 
218. 256. 263. 330. 436. 440. 462. 823, 1245. 1288. 1611. 1837. 
1898. 2005. In g!* the gloss cat dAnOw@ is supported also by 
A P as well as by boh and one or two cursives like 104. To 
take another instance, the gloss xai daxptwv (in 10%8) has only 
D* among the uncials, but it is an Old Latin reading, though 7 
does not support it, and it was read in the original text of the 
harklean Syriac. Again, in 11!%, what B. Weiss calls the 
“obvious emendation” éyevyyOyoay is supported by & L p8 w 
and 1739, while in the same verse xal ws 7 (kdOws, D) carries 
with it’ AD K L P p!8, and D W omit } wapa 76 yetAos. When 
M resumes at 12? it is generally in the company of s AD P 
(as, €.g., 1229: 24 25 135-920) once (1227 om. tHv) with D* arm, 
once with D* (om, éfoveiav, 13°), once with K L P (kaxox. 133) 
against & A D*. Such phenomena render the problem of 
ascertaining any traditional text of Ilpés “E@pafovs unusually 
difficult. Even the data yielded by Clement of Alexandria} 
and the Latin and Egyptian versions do not as yet facilitate a 
genealogical grouping of the extant MSS or a working hypo- 
thesis as to the authorities in which a text free from Western 
readings may be preserved. 


(ii.) 

The eighteen homilies by Origen (253) are lost, though 
Eusebius (cp. above, pp. xviii—xix) quotes two fragments on the 
style and authorship. The “Arodoyia ‘Opvyevots of Pamphilus 
(partially extant in the Latin version of Rufinus) implies that 
he also wrote a commentary on the epistle, but this is lost, and 
the Syriac commentary of Ephraem Syrus (7373) is only extant 
in the Latin version of an Armenian version (cp. above, p. Ixxi). 
We are fortunate, however, in possessing the first important ex- 
position of IIpds “EGpaiovs, viz. the homilies of Chrysostom (+407), 
extant in the form of notes, posthumously published, which the 
presbyter Constantine had taken down. Chrysostom’s com- 
ments are drawn upon by most of the subsequent expositors. 
The foremost of these Greek exegetes is Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(+428), who is the first to show any appreciation of historical 


1 The original text in one place at least (cp. on 11‘) can be restored hy 
the help of p'® and Clement. 
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criticism (Theodori Mopsuesteni in NT Commentaria quae reperirt 
potuerunt, collegit O. F. Fritasche, 1847, pp. 160-172). The 
exposition by his contemporary Theodoret of Cyrrhus (7458) is 
based almost entirely upon Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (Zheod. Comm. in omnes Pauli epistolas, ed. E. B. 
Pusey, 1870, ii. 132-219). Similarly, the work of Oecumenius 
of Tricca in Thrace (tenth century) contains large excerpts from 
previous writers, including Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and Photius (cp. Migne, PG. cxviii-cxix). Theophylact, arch- 
bishop of Bulgaria (end of eleventh century), also draws upon 
his predecessors (cp. Migne, PG. cxxiv), like Euthymius Ziga- 
benus (beginning of twelfth century), a monk near Constanti- 
nople. The latter’s commentary on Hebrews is in the second 
volume (pp. 341 f.) of his Commentarii (ed. N. Calogeras, Athens, 
1887). Ina happy hour, about the middle of the sixth century, 
Cassiodorus (Migne’s PZ. lxx. p. 1120) employed a scholar called 
Mutianus to translate Chrysostom’s homilies into Latin. This 
version started the homilies on a fresh career in the Western 
church, and subsequent Latin expositions, eg. by Sedulius 
Scotus, W. Strabo, Alcuin, and Thomas of Aquinum, build on 
this version and on the vulgate. An excellent account of 
these commentaries is now published by Riggenbach in 
Zahn’s Forschungen sur Gesch. des NTlichen Kanons, vol. viii. 
1907). 
ine F. Bleek’s great edition (1828-1840) there has been a 
continuous stream of commentaries; special mention may be 
made of those by Delitzsch (Ing. tr. 1867), Liinemann (1867, 
1882), Moses Stuart (1860), Alford? (1862), Reuss (1860, 1878), 
Kurtz (1869), Hofmann (1873), A. B. Davidson (1882), F. 
Rendall (1888), C. J. Vaughan (1890), B. Weiss (in Meyer, 
1897), von Soden (1899), Westcott® (1903), Hollmann? (1907), 
E. J. Goodspeed (1908), A. S. Peake (Century Bible, n.d.), M. 
Dods (1910), E. C. Wickham (1g10), A. Seeberg (1912), 
Riggenbach (1913, 1922), Windisch (1913), and Nairne (1918). 
Other works referred to, in this edition,! are as follows :— 
Bengel (Bgl.). J. A. Bengelit Gnomon Novi Testamenti (1742). 
Blass. - F. Blass, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch : vierte, vollig neugearbeitete Auflage, 
besorgt von Albert Debrunner (1913); also, 
Brief an die Hebrier, Text mit Angabe der 
Rhythmen (1903). 


1 Some references, in the textual notes, are the usual abbreviations, like 
Amb.=Ambrose, Ath. or Athan.=Athanasius, Cosm.=Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes (ed. E. O. Winstedt, Cambridge, 1909), Cyr. = Cyril of Alexandria, 
Euth.=Euthalius, Hil. =Hilary, Lucif.=Lucifer, Sedul. =Sedulius Scotus, 
Thdt.=Theodoret, Theod. = Theodore of Mopsuestia, etc 
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Aegyptische Urkunden (Griechisch Urkunden), 
ed. Wilcken (1895). 

Greek Papyri in the British Museum (1893 f.). 

E. A. Abbott, Diatessarica. 

The Encyclopaedia Biblica (1899-1903, ed. J. S. 
Black and T. K. Cheyne). 

Adnotationes (1516), In epist. Pauli apostoli ad 
Lebraeos paraphrasis (1521). 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (ed. J. 
Hastings). 

The Expositor. Small superior numbers indicate 
‘the series. 

Grundsziige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 
von L. Mitteis und U. Wilcken (1912), I. 
Band. 

Grammatik der Septuaginta, Laut- und Wort- 
lehre, von R. Helbing (1907). 

Inscriptiones Graecae Insul. Maris Aegaet 
(1895 f.). 

Flavii Josephi Opera Omnia post Immanuelem 
Bekkerum, recognovit S. A. Naber. 

The Old Testament in Greek according to the 
Septuagint Version (ed. H. B. Swete). 

Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Maeander (ed. 
Kern, 1900). 

Recueil @ Inscriptions Grecques (ed. C. Michel, 
1900). 

Grundziige u. Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde 

IQI2). 

Le S Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, vol. i. (2nd edition, 1906). 

Dittenberger’s Ovientts Graect Inscriptiones 
Selectae (1903-1905). 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (ed. B. P. Grenfell 
and A. Hunt). 

Primitive Christianity, vol. iii. (1910) pp. 272- 


299. 
Philonis Alexandriat Opera Quae Supersunt 
(recognoverunt L. Cohn et P. Wendland). 
Neutestamentliche Grammatik (1911), in Lietz- 
mann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament 
(vol. i.). 

Papyrus Grecs et Démotiques (Paris, 1905), ed. 
Th. Reinach. 

Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum? (ed.W. Ditten: 
berger). 
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Tebtunis Papyri (ed. Grenfell and Hunt), 
1902. 

H. St J. Thackeray, 4 Grammar of the Old 
Testament in Greek (1909). 

B. Weiss, “Textkritik der paulinischen Briefe” 
(in Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur, vol. xiv. 3), 
also Der Hebrierbrief in Letitgeschichtlicher 
Beleuchtung (1910). 

. Westcott and Hort’s Mew Testament in Greek 

(1890, 1896). 
. Theodor Zahn’s Einleitung in das NT, §§ 45-47. 


COMMENTARY. 


ee 


THE final disclosure of God’s mind and purpose has been made 
in his Son, who is far superior to the angels; beware then of 
taking it casually and carelessly (11-24) ! 

The epistle opens with a long sentence (vv.!), the subject 
being first (vv.!: 2) God, then (vv.®: 4) the Son of God; rhetorically 
and logically the sentence might have ended with év (+ 7é arm) 
vig, but the author proceeds to elaborate in a series of dependent 
clauses the pre-eminence of the Son within the order of creation 
and providence. The main thread on which these clauses about 
the Son’s relation to God and the world are strung is és . 
exabioev ev Seki THs meyadwovvys. It is in this (including the 
purging of men from their sins by His sacrifice) that the final 
disclosure of God’s mind and purpose is made; 6 Oeds eAdAnoev 
Hpi ev vid... Os... exdGicey xrA, But the cosmic signifi- 
cance of the Son is first mentioned (v.”) ; he is not created but 
creative, under God. Here as in 2!° the writer explicitly stresses 
the vital connexion between redemption and creation; the Son 
who deals with the sins of men is the Son who is over the 
universe. This is again the point in the insertion of ¢épwv re ra 
mévra Ktr. before kabapiopov apaptiov rouodpevos. The object 
of insisting that the Son is also the exact counterpart of God (ds dy 
«tA. 34), is to bring out the truth that he is not only God’s organ 
in creation, but essentially divine as a Son. In short, since the 
object of the divine revelation (AaXeiv) is fellowship between 
God and men, it must culminate in One who can deal with sin, 
as no prophet or succession of prophets could do; the line of 
revelation év zpodyras has its climax év vid, in a Son whose 
redeeming sacrifice was the real and effective manifestation of 
God’s mind for communion. 

As it is necessary to break up this elaborate sentence for the 
purpose of exposition, I print it not only in Greek but in the 
stately Vulgate version, in order to exhibit at the very outset 
the style and spirit of Ipds “Efpaious. 

I 
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Tloduwepds Kal modurpérws madar 6 
Geds AaAfoas Tots marpdow év Tots 
mpopiras ér éoxdrov Tay TmepGy 
rovrwy édddrnoev huiv év vig, dv €Onke 
kKAnpovbpov mdvrwyr, bv ob Kai émolynce 
rovs alavas* ds dv dmravyacua THs 56Ens 
Kal xapaxrhp Tis vrocrdcews avrod, 
gépwv Te TH Tavra TH phuare THs 
duvdmews atrod, kabapiouov THY dpap- 
Tiay monodpevos éxdbicey ev dekig 
THs meyadwovryns év bWydols, ToTovTH 
kpelrrwy yevouevos Tov ayyéhwy bow 
Siagopwrepov map avrovs KexAnpovd- 
pnkev dvoua. 


[I. 1, 2. 


Multifariam et multis modis olim 
Deus loquens patribus in prophetis 
novissime diebus istis locutus est 


nobis in filio, quem  constituit 
heredem universorum, per quem 
fecit et saecula, qui cum _ sit 


splendor gloriae et figura substantiae 
eius, portans quoque omnia verbo 
virtutis suae, purgationem pecca- 
torum faciens, sedit ad dexteram 
majestatis in excelsis, tanto melior 


angelis effectus quanto differen- 
tius prae illis nomen _heredit- 
avit. 


1 Many were the forms and fashions in which God spoke of old to our 
fathers by the prophets, * but in these days at the end he has spoken to us by a 
Son—a Son whom he has appointed hetr of the universe, as it was by him 
that he created the world. 


Greek prefaces and introductions of a rhetorical type were 
fond of opening with woAvs in some form or other (e.g. Sirach 
prol. roAA dv kai weydAwy xtA.; Dion. Halic. de oratoribus antiquis, 
moAAnv xdpw KTA., an early instance being the third Philippic of 
Demosthenes, roAdGv, & avdpes “AOnvator, Aoywv yryvopévwv Krd.). 
Here modupepds xat modutpdmws is a sonorous hendiadys for 
“variously,” as Chrysostom was the first to point out (76 yap 
moAupep@s Kal ToAvTpdTws TouvTéat. diadpdpws). A similar turn of 
expression occurs in 2? rapaBdors Kal mapaxoyn. The writer does 
not mean to exclude variety from the Christian revelation; he 
expressly mentions how rich and manysided it was, in 24. Nor 
does he suggest that the revelation év wpodyras was inferior 
because it was piecemeal and varied. There is a slight sugges- 
tion of the unity and finality of the revelation év vid, as compared 
with the prolonged revelations made through the prophets, the 
Son being far more than a prophet; but there is a deeper 
suggestion of the unity and continuity of revelation then and 
now. IToAvpepas kai woAutpdrws really ‘“signalises the variety 
and fulness of the Old Testament word of God” (A. B. David- 
son). On the other hand, Christ is God’s last word to the world ; 
revelation in him is complete, final and homogeneous. j 

Compare the comment of Eustathius on Odyssey, 11: wodurpdrws dveyvwp- 
lo8n Taow ols Her els yrOou, Mydevds dvayvwpicod cummesdvTos érépw 
dvaryveopio mip TO ovvoNOV" d\dws yap TH Teheudxw, érépws dé Hvpuxnela, €Tépws 
Tois SovAos, Nov dé tpdrov T® Aa€pry, Kal Srws dvouolws dace. Tlod\vupepas, 
according to Hesychius (S ToAvexédws), differs from mo\urpérws (dtapdpws, 
mouthws), and, strictly speaking, is the adverb of wodujwepyjs=manifold (Wis 
rie where Wisdom is called mveiua povoyevés, rohvpepés). But no such dis- 
tinction is intended here. 

In mddau (as opposed to ér éoxdrov tav Auepdv TovTwv) 

Qeds Aadyjoas, AaAciv, here as throughout the epistle, is prac- 
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tically an equivalent for A€yew (see Anz’s Subsidia, pp. 309-310), 
with a special reference to inspired and oracular utterances of 
God or of divinely gifted men. This sense is as old as 
Menander (6 voids ydép éorw 6 Aadyowv Pos, Kock’s Comic. 
Attic. Fragm. 70). Oi warépes in contrast to ets means OT 
believers in general (cp. Jn 6°§ 722), whereas the more usual 
NT sense of the term is ‘‘the patriarchs” (cp. Diat. 1949-1950, 
2553¢), ze. Abraham, etc., though the term (3° 8°) covers the 
ancients down to Samuel or later (Mt 23°°). Our fathers or 
ancestors (Wis 18°) means the Hebrew worthies of the far 
past to whom Christians as God’s People, whether they had been 
born Jews or not (1 Co 101 of warépes jpyav), look back, as the 
earlier Sirach did in his zarépwv tuvos (Sir 441-505), or the pro- 
phet in Zec 15 (of warépes ipdv . .. Kal ot mpopyrar). For ot 
marépes = our fathers, cp. Prayer of Manasseh! (6c0s rév rarépwv) 
and Wessely’s Studien zur Palaographie und Papyruskunde, i. 64, 
where boys are reckoned in a list ody rots rarpdo.. The inser- 
tion of 7puav (p!? 999. 1836 boh sah Clem. Alex., Chrys. Pris- 
cillian) is a correct but superfluous gloss. As for év tots apody- 
tats, mpopyrat is used here in a broader sense than in 11°; it 
denotes the entire succession of those who spoke for God to the 
People of old, both before and after Moses (Ac 3” 7%’), who is 
the supreme prophet, according to Philo (de eértet. 21, de decalogo 
33). Joshua is a prophet (Sir 46"), so is David (Philo, de agric. 
12). In Ps 1055 the patriarchs, to whom revelations are made, 
are both God’s zpo@jrar and xpicroi. Later on, the term was 
extended, as in Lk 1378 (Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, xai mévras 
rovs mpopytas, cp. He 11°), and still more in Mt 5” (rods 
mpodryras Tovs mpo tyav). The reason why there is no contrast 
between the Son and the prophets is probably because the 
writer felt there was no danger of rivalry ; prophecy had ceased 
by the time that the Son came; the “prophet” belonged to a 
bygone order of things, so that there was no need to argue 
against any misconception of their function in relation to that of 
the Son (Bar 85!° ‘in former times our fathers had helpers, 
righteous men and holy prophets . . . but now the righteous 
have been gathered and the prophets have fallen asleep”). 

As no further use is made of the contrast between Jesus and 
the prophets (who are only again mentioned incidentally in 11°), 
it was natural that dyyéAos should be conjectured (S. Crellius, 
Initium Ioannis Evangelti restitutum, p. 238, independently by 
Spitta in Stud. u. Kritiken, 1913, pp. 106-109) to have been the 
original reading, instead of Tpopyras. But “the word spoken 
by angels” (27) does not refer to divine communications made 
to the patriarchs; nor can ot matépes be identified with the 
patriarchs, as Spitta contends (cf. U. Holzmeister in Zectschrift 
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fiir kathol. Theologie, 1913, pp. 805-830), and, even if it could, 
mpopiras would be quite apposite (cp. Philo, de Abrah, 22). 
Why the writer selects mpopytas is not clear. But dvOpwrots 
would have been an imperfect antithesis, since the Son was 
human. Philo (de Monarch. 9: éppnveis yap ciow ot mpopiyra 
Ocod Karaxpwpévov Tois éxeivoy dpydvous mpds SijAwow dv av é6eA7jo7) 
views the prophets as interpreters of God in a sense that might 
correspond to the strict meaning of év, and even (Quaest. in Exod. 
2322 rod yap A€yovtos 6 mpodyrys ayyeAos Kuptov éoTiv) applies 
dyyehos to the prophet. But ey here is a synonym for ud 
(Chrys. dps dru kal 76 év 84 éoriv), as int S 28° (drexpily atro 
Kupuos ev Tors évurvios Kal év Tots SpAows Kal év Tois mpopyrais). 

In Test. Dan 1! [acc. to the tenth cent. Paris MS 938]! 
and in LXX of Nu 2414, Jer 232 [B: éoxdrwv, A Q*], 25! (49°°) 
[B: écxdérwv, AQ], 37 (30) % [AQ: écxdrov, B], Ezk 388 (én 
écxdrov érav), Dn tol [écxdrw ? éoxdtwv], Hos 3° [Q], er 
éoxdrov Tav yepov appears, instead of the more common er 
écxydtwv Tov ypepov, as a rendering of the phrase OY NNN, 
A similar variety of reading occurs here; Origen, eg., reads 
écydtwv without rovrwy (on La 47°) and écxdrov (fragm. on John 
31), while éoxdrwy is read by 044, a few minor cursives, d and 
the Syriac version. The same idea is expressed in 1 P 17° by 
ér ésydtov trav xpdvwv, but the todrwy here is unique. The 
messianic mission of Jesus falls at the close of ¢hese days, or, as 
the writer says later (9%°), éwt cuvredeia Tov aidvwv. These days 
correspond to the present age (6 viv aidv); the age (or world) to 
come (6 péAdwv aidv, 65) is to dawn at the second coming of 
Christ (978 1087), Meantime, the revelation of God éy vid has 
been made to the Christian church as God’s People (éAdAnoev 
npiv); the jets does not mean simply the hearers of Jesus on 
earth, for this would exclude the writer and his readers (2°), and 
é\dAynoev covers more than the earthly mission of Jesus. There 
is no special reference in éAdAnoey to the teaching of Jesus ; 
the writer is thinking of the revelation of God’s redeeming pur- 
pose in Christ as manifested (vv.*-4) by the (resurrection and) 
intercession in heaven which completed the sacrifice on the 
cross. This is the final revelation, now experienced by Christians. 

The saying of Jesus quoted by Epiphanius (Haer. xxiii. 5, xli. 3, Ixvi. 42), 
6 Aaday év rots mpopjrats, (dod mdpeut, was an anti-gnostic logion based 
partly on this passage and partly on Is 52° éyw eius ards 6 NadGy, mdperpe. 
The author of Hebrews is not conscious of any polemic against the OT 
revelation as inferior to and unworthy of the Christian God. He assumes 
that it was the same God who spoke in both Testaments: ‘Sed in hac 


diversitate unum tamen Deus nobis proponit: nequis putet Legem cum 
Evangelio pugnare, vel alium esse huius quam illius authorem” (Calvin). 





1 The Armenian reading rovrww after juepdv, instead of avrod, is incorrect, 
and may even be a reminiscence of He 1}, 
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In dv €0ykev KAnpovdpov mdvtwy there is a parallel, perhaps 
even an allusion, to the Synoptic parable: finally he sent his son 
(Mt 2127), or, as Mark (12°) and Luke (2018) explicitly declare, 
his deloved son, though our author does not work out the sombre 
thought of the parable. There, the son is the heir (otrds éorw 6 
kAypovopos), though not of the universe. Here, the meaning of 
dv €Onxev KAnpovowov mdvtwv is the same: he was “appointed ” 
heir, he was heir by God’s appointment. It is the fact of this 
position, not the time, that the writer has in mind, and we 
cannot be sure that this “appointment” corresponds to the 
elevation of v.° (ékd@cev). Probably, in our modern phrase, it 
describes a pre-temporal act, or rather a relationship which 
belongs to the eternal order. The force of the aorist €Oyxev is 
best rendered by the English perfect, “has appointed”; no 
definite time is necessarily intended. 

‘Nam ideo ille haeres, ut nos suis opibus ditet. Quin hoc elogio nunc 
eum ornat Apostolus ut sciamus nos sine ipso bonorum omnium esse inopes” 
(Calvin). The reflection of Sedulius Scotus (alii post patrem haeredes sunt, 
hic autem vivente Patre haeres est) is pious but irrelevant, for «Anpovometv 
in Hellenistic Greek had come to mean, like its equivalent ‘‘ inherit” in 
Elizabethan English, no more than ‘‘ possess” or ‘‘ obtain”; a xAnpovdpuos 
was a ‘‘ possessor,” with the double xwance of certainty and anticipation. 
** Haeres” in Latin acquired the same sense; ‘‘ pro haerede gerere est pro 
domino gerere, veteres enim ‘haeredes’ pro ‘dominis’ appellabant” 
(Justinian, /zséz¢. ii. 19. 7). 

In 80’ 06 (Griesbach conj. dur) Kat émoinoe tods aidvas the 
xa especially ! suggests a correspondence between this and the 
preceding statement ; what the Son was to possess was what he 
had been instrumental in making. Tots ai@vas here, though 
never in Paul, is equivalent (247. 1147) to ra wdvra in v8 
(implied in ravrwv above), z.e. the universe or world (11°). The 
functions assigned by Jewish speculation to media like the Logos 
at creation are here claimed as the prerogative of the Son. This 
passing allusion to the function of Christ in relation to the 
universe probably originated, as in the case of Paul, in the re- 
ligious conception of redemption. From the redeeming function 
of Christ which extended to all men, it was natural to infer His 
agency in relation to creation as part of his pre-existence. The 
notion is that ‘the whole course of nature and grace must find 
its explanation in God, not merely in an abstract divine 
arbitrium, but in that which befits the divine nature” (W. 
Robertson Smith), ze. the thought behind 2: is connected with 
the thought behind 11%. This may be due to a theological re- 
flection, but the tendency to emphasize the moral rather than 
the metaphysical aspect, which is noticeable in IIpés “EBpatous as 


1 An emphasis blurred by the rods ai@vas érolncev of D® K L P harkl 
Chrys. Theod. (Blass, von Sod.). 
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in the Fourth Gospel, and even in Paul, is consonant with Philo’s 
tendency to show the function of the Logos and the other inter- 
mediate powers as religious rather than cosmical (cp. Bréhier’s 
Les Idées Philos. et Religieuses de Philon d Alexandrite, pp. 65f., 
rirf., 152, “il ne s’agit plus chez Philon d’un explication du 
monde mais du culte divin”; 174f., “la thése de Philon, qui 
explique et produit la doctrine des intermédiaires, n’est pas 
Yimpossibilité pour Dieu de produire le monde mais l’impossibilité 
pour l’ame d’atteindre Dieu directement”). Yet Philo had 
repeatedly claimed for his Logos, that it was the organ of 
creation (e.g. de sacerdot. 5, dyos & éotly cixdv Oe0d, dv ob 
ctpras 6 Kdcpos édnmiovpyetro), and this is what is here, as by 
Paul, claimed for Christ. Only, it is a religious, not a cosmo- 
logical, instinct that prompts the thought. The early Christian, 
who believed in the lordship of Christ over the world, felt, as a 
modern would put it, that the end must be implicit in the be- 
ginning, that the aim and principle of the world must be essenti- 
ally Christian. This is not elaborated in “ Hebrews” any more 
than in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 1°); the author elsewhere prefers 
the simple monotheistic expression (2! 113). But the idea is 
consonant with his conception of the Son. “If pre-existence is 
a legitimate way of expressing the absolute significance of Jesus, 
then the mediation of creation through Christ is a legitimate 
way of putting the conviction that in the last resort, and in spite 
of appearances, the world in which we live is a Christian world, 
our ally, not our adversary” (Denney in ZZ. viii. 516 f.). 

3 He (bs @y) reflecting Gods bright glory and stamped with Gods own 
character, sustains the universe with his word of power; when he had 
secured our purification from sins, he sat down at the right hand of the 


Mazesty on high ; * and thus he ts superior to (xpetrrwv) the angels, as he has 
inherited a Name superior (Suapopwrepov, 8°) to theirs. 


The unique relation of Christ to God is one of the unborrowed 
truths of Christianity, but it is stated here in borrowed terms. 
The writer is using metaphors which had been already applied in 
Alexandrian theology to Wisdom and the Logos. Thus Wisdom 
is an unalloyed emanation rijs 10d wavroxpdropos d6éys, éravyacpa 
. + + guwrds aidiov (Wis 775 26), and dravyaocua in the same sense 
of “reflection” occurs in Philo, who describes the universe as 
oloy dyiwy dra}yacpa, piunua épxerimrov (de plant. 12), the human 
spirit as rvov twa Kat xapaxtypa Oelas duvdpews (guod deter. pot. 
ins. sol. 83), and similarly the Logos. yapaxryp is “the exact 
reproduction,” as a statue of a person (OGJS. 363° yapaxrjjpa 
Hopdpijs éuqs) ; literally, the stamp or clear-cut impression made 
by a seal, the very facsimile of the original. The two terms 


dravyacpa and xapaxryp are therefore intended to bring out the 
same idea. 
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tnéaracis =the being or essence of God, which corresponds to his défa 
(= character or nature) ; it is a philosophical rather than a religious term, in 
this connexion, but enters the religious world in Wis 16? (4 wév yap vwé- 
oracls covkrX.). Its physical sense emerges in the contemporary de Mundo, 4, 
TOy ev dépt pavracudrav Ta wév dort KaT Euacw Ta dé Kad’ drdoracw. The 
use of it as a term for the essence or substance of a human being is not un- 
common in the LXX (e.g. Ps 39° 13915) ; cp. Schlatter’s Der Glaube im NT* 
(1905), pp. 615 f., where the linguistic data are arranged. 

xXapaxtiyp had already acquired a meaning corresponding to the modern 
** character” (é..g. in Menander’s proverb, dvdpds xapaxrhp éx Myou yruplterat, 
Hleauton Timoroumenos, 11). The idea of xapaxrip as replica is further illus- 
trated by the Bereschith rabba, 52. 3 (on Gn 21): ‘* hence we learn that he 
(Isaac) was the splendour of his (father’s) face, as like as possible to him.” 

An early explanation of this conception is given by Lactantius (dzuin. 
znstit. iv. 29), viz. that ‘‘the Father is as it were an overflowing fountain, 
the Son like a stream flowing from it ; the Father like the sun, the Son as it 
were a ray extended from the sun (radius ex sole porrectus). Since he is 
faithful (cp. He 3”) and dear to the most High Father, he is not separated 
from him, any more than the stream is from the fountain or the ray from 
the sun ; for the water of the fountain is in the stream, and the sun’s light in 
the ray.” But our author is content to throw out his figurative expressions. 
How the Son could express the character of God, is a problem which he does 
not discuss ; it is felt by the author of the Fourth Gospel, who suggests the 
moral and spiritual affinities that lie behind such a function of Jesus Christ, 
by hinting that the Son on earth taught what he had heard from the Father 
and lived out the life he had himself experienced and witnessed with the 
unseen Father. This latter thought is present to the mind of Seneca in 
Epp. 6°-8, where he observes that ‘‘Cleanthes could never have exactly re- 
produced Zeno, if he had simply listened to him ; he shared the life of Zeno, 
he saw into his secret purposes” (vitae eius interfuit, secreta perspexit). The 
author of Hebrews, like Paul in Col 11-1”, contents himself with asserting 
the vital community of nature between the Son and God, in virtue of which 
(¢épwv re) the Son holds his position in the universe. 


In the next clause, p¢pwy! re 7a mdévro is not used in the sense 
in which Sappho (fragm. 95, rdvra $épwv) speaks of the evening 
star “bringing all things home,” the sheep to their fold and 
children to their mother. The phrase means ‘upholding the 
universe as it moves,” bearing it and bearing it on. “Thou 
bearest things on high and things below,” Cain tells God in 
Bereschith rabba, 23. 2, “but thou dost not bear my sins.” 
*‘ Deus ille maximus potentissimusque ipse vehit omnia” (Seneca, 
Epist. 31"). The idea had been already applied by Philo to the 
Logos (e.g. de migrat. Abrah. 6, 6 A6yos . . » 6 Tav ddov KuBep- 
yarns Tndaduovyel TA CUpravTa: de spec. legibus, i. 81, Adyos S early 
eixov Oeod, Sv ov cvprras 6 Kdopos eOnutoupyetro: de plant. 8, A\dyos 
82 5 didcos Ge0d Tod aiwviov 7d dxupdratov Kal BeBardtatov Epacpa 
tov drwy éori). So Chrysostom takes it: dépwv . . . tovréott, 
xuBepvay, Ta Siarimrovta ovykparév. It would certainly carry on 
the thought of & of . . . aidvas, however, if dépew here could 
be taken in its regular Philonic sense of “ bring into existence” 
(e.g. quis rer. div. haer. 7,6 Td wi dvta pépwv Kal 7a wdvra yevvv : 

1 gayepay is, like darohe?rau in 4°, an error of B*, 
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de mutat. nom. 44, mévta pépov orovdata 6 Geds); this was the 
interpretation of Gregory of Nyssa (JZPG. xlvi. 265), and it would 
give a better sense to “word of power” as the fiat of creative 
authority. But the ordinary interpretation is not untenable. 


In 76 prpare tas Suvdpews adrod, the avrod (avrod ?) refers to the Son, 
not as in the preceding clause and in 11° to God. Hence perhaps its omission 
by M 424** 1739 Origen, 


With kaSapiopdv . . . dndots the writer at last touches what 
is for him the central truth about the Son; it is not the teaching 
of Jesus that interests him, but what Jesus did for sin by his 
sacrifice and exaltation. From this conception the main argu- 
ment of the epistle flows. Kafapicpdy tov dépapridy is a Septua- 
gint expression (¢g. Job 7?! moiyow . . . Kabapicpov (2Y) THS 
dpaptias ov), though this application of «. to sins is much more 
rare than that either to persons (Lv 151%) or places (1 Ch 23”, 
2 Mac1o°), In2z P 19 (rod KaPapiopod Tov rdAda adrod duaptiov) 
it is filled out with the possessive pronoun, which is supplied here 
by some (e.g. jyav D® K L harkl sah arm Athan. Chrys., tuar &°). 
Grammatically it=(a) purgation of sins, as xafapi~w may be used 
of the “removal” of a disease (Mt 8* 4), or=(4) our cleansing 
from sins (9!* xaOapuet tHV ovveldnow udv ard vexpdv épywv). 
Before xaOapiopdv the words ov éavrod (adrod) are inserted by 
DHKLM 256 d harkl sah boh eth Orig. Athan. Aug. etc. 
Av éavrod=ipse, as €avrd@=sua sponte. “Exdficey év deka is a 
reminiscence of a favourite psalm (110!) of the writer, though he 
avoids its é« defuav. It denotes entrance into a position of divine 
authority. ‘‘Sedere ad Patris dexteram nihil aliud est quam 
gubernare vice Patris” (Calvin). °Ev éyyAots, a phrase used by 
no other NT writer, is a reminiscence of the Greek psalter and 
equivalent to év twicrows: grammatically it goes with é«dOurev. 
(The divine attribute of weyadwovvy is for the first time employed 
as a periphrasis for the divine J/ajesty.) This enthronement 
exhibits (v.*) the superiority of the Son to the angels. “Ovoma is 
emphatic by its position at the close of the sentence; it carries 
the general Oriental sense of “rank” or “dignity.” The 
precise nature of this dignity is described as that of sonship (v.5), 
but the conception widens in the following passage (vv.%), and 
it is needless to identify dvoua outright with vids, though vids 
brings out its primary meaning. In togodtw kpeittwv yevdpevos 
(going closely with éxé.cev) tay (accidentally omitted by B and 
Clem. Rom.) éyyé\wy (emphatic by position) map’ aédtods Kexdy- 
povopnkey dvoya, the relative use of dc0s in NT Greek is con- 
fined to Mk 7°6, but rogovros . . . dcos is a common Philonic 
expression. Kpefrrwy (for which Clement of Rome in 36? sub- 
stitutes the synonymous peé{wv) is an indefinite term = “ superior.” 
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Unlike Paul, the writer here and elsewhere is fond of using zapdé 
after a comparative. 

Kpetrrwy in this sense occurs in the contemporary (?) Aristotelian treatise 
de Mundo, 391a (dia 7d d0éaro T&v Kpeirrdvuw elvar), where Td Kpeurréva 
means the nobler Universe. 

The sudden transition to a comparison between the Son and 
the angels implies that something is before the writer’s mind. 
Were his readers, like the Colossians to whom Paul wrote, in 
danger of an undue deference to angels in their religion, a 
deference which threatened to impair their estimate of Christ ? 
Or is he developing his argument in the light of some contem- 
porary belief about angels and revelation? Probably the latter, 
though this does not emerge till 22. Meanwhile, seven Biblical 
proofs (cp. W. Robertson Smith, Zxfosttor?, i. pp. 5 f.) of v.* are 
adduced ; the two in v.> specially explain the dsadoparepov 
évoua, while the five in vv.%14 describe the meaning and force of 
Kpeiztwv Tov ayyédwv. The first two are: 


5 For to what angel did God ever say, 
“* Thou art my son, 
to-day have I become thy father” ? 
Or again, 
“*7T well be a father to him, 
and he shall be a son to me”? 


The first quotation is from the 2nd Psalm (v."), read as a 
messianic prediction—which may have been its original meaning, 
and certainly was the meaning attached to it by the early Chris- 
tians, if not already by some circles of Judaism :! 

vids pov € av, 

eyo onmepov yeyevvynKa Ce. 
Did the author take ojjuepov here, as perhaps in 3", though not 
in 138, in (a) a mystical sense, or (4) with a reference to some 
special phase in the history of Christ? (@) tallies with Philo’s 
usage : onepov 8 éotiv 6 dméparos Kal ddiefiryTos aidy ae TO 
dwevdis dvoua aidvos (de fuga, 11, on Dt 4°), ews rips onpepov 
Hyugpas, Touteotiv dei’ 6 yap aiwy daas TO o7Lepov TOpapLeT pEtTar 
(leg. alleg. iii. 8 on Gn 354). (4) might allude either to the bap- 
tism or to the resurrection of Christ in primitive Christian usage ; 
the latter would be more congenial to our author, if it were 
assumed that he had any special incident in mind. But he 
simply quotes the text for the purpose of bringing out the title of 
Son as applied to Christ, When we ask what he meant by 
onpepov, we are asking a question which was not present to his 
mind, unless, indeed, “the idea of a bright radiance streaming 
forth from God’s glory” (v.%) pointed in the direction of (a), as 

1See G. H. Box, Zhe Ezra-Apocalypse, pp. lvi, lvii. 
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Robertson Smith thought. But the second line of the verse is 
merely quoted to fill out the first, which is the pivot of the proof : 
vids pov eb ov. Sons of God is not unknown as a title for angels 
in the Hebrew Old Testament (see £&z. 4691). ‘‘ Sometimes 
Moses calls the angels sons of God,” Philo observes (Quaest. in 
Gen. 64—as being bodiless spirits). But the LXX is careful to 
translate: “sons of Elohim” by dyyeAou Geod (e.g. in Gn 6% 4, 
Job 1° 2! 387), except in Ps 29! and 89’, where sous of God are 
intended by the translator to denote human beings ; and no indi- 
vidual angel is ever called vids.1. As the author of IIpds ‘EBpaiovus 
and his readers knew only the Greek Bible, the proof holds good. 
The second quotation is from 2 § 714; 


? ‘ 7 SA : id 

Eyo écouor ait eis marépa, 
X\ ‘\ fe 

Kat avTos €oTat pot Eis VIOV, 


a promise cited more exactly than in 2 Co 618 and Rev 217, but 
with equal indifference to its original setting. Paul and the 
prophet John apply it to the relationship between God and 
Christians ; our author prefers to treat it as messianic. Indeed 
he only alludes twice, in OT quotations, to God as the Father 
of Christians (see Introd. p. xxxv). 

The third quotation (v.®) clinches this proof of Christ’s unique 
authority and opens up the sense in which he is xpe(rrwv tov 
ayyéXwv : 


and further, when introducing the Firstborn into the world, he says, 
“* Let all Goad’s angels worship him.” 


In dtay 8é mdduw eicaydyy the term éAu, rhetorically trans- 
ferred, answers to the wédw of v.5; it is not to be taken with 
cicaydyy = “reintroduce,” as if the first “introduction” of the 
Son had been referred to in v.2%. A good parallel for this usage 
occurs in Philo (deg. alleg. iii. g: 6 St rddw drodi8pdoxwv Oedv 
Tov pev ovdevds altiov dyoly evar, where réAw goes with pyoiv). 
Eiodyew might refer to birth,? as, eg., in Epictetus (iv. 1. 104, 
ody éxeivds oe cioryayev) and pseudo-Musonius, ep. 90 (Her- 
cher’s £pist. Graect, 401 f.: ob réxva pdvov eis 76 yévos GAXAa xat 
Towdde téxva, eloyyayes), or simply to “ introduction ” (cp. Mitteis- 
Wilcken, i. 2. 141 (110 B.C.), elodéw tov guavrod vidv eds THV cUVOOoV). 
Linguistically either the incarnation or the second advent might 
be intended; but neither the tense of eivaydyyn (unless it be 
taken strictly as futuristic = ubi introduxerit) nor the proximity of 


It is only Theodotion who ventures in Dan 3752) to retain the literal 
son, since from his christological point of view it could not be misunderstood 
in this connexion. 

2Cp. M. Aurelius, v. 1, qovety Gy éevexev yeyova Kat Gy xdpw mporyuat els 
Tov Kéopov. 
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mddw is decisive in favour of the latter (érav eicaydyn might, 
by a well-known Greek idiom, be equivalent to “ when he speaks 
of introducing, or, describes the introduction of ”—Valckenaer, 
etc.). Ipwrdroxos is Firstborn in the sense of superior. The 
suggestion of Christ being higher than angels is also present in 
the context of the term as used by Paul (Col 1-16), but it is 
nowhere else used absolutely in the NT, and the writer here 
ignores any inference that might be drawn from it to an inferior 
sonship of angels. Its equivalent (cp. the v.//. in Sir 361”) mpwrd- 
yovos is applied by Philo to the Logos. Here it means that 
Christ was Son in a pre-eminent sense; the idea of priority 
passes into that of superiority. A apwrdroxos vids had a relation- 
ship of likeness and nearness to God which was unrivalled. As 
the context indicates, the term brings out the pre-eminent honour 
and the unique relationship to God enjoyed by the Son among 
the heavenly host. 

The notion of worship being due only to a senior reappears in the Veta 
Adae et Evae (14), where the devil declines to worship Adam: ‘‘I have no 
need to worship Adam . . . I will not worship an inferior being who is my 
junior. I am his senior in the Creation ; before he was made, I was already 
made; it is his duty to worship me.” In the Ascenszo Isaiae (11**) the 
angels humbly worship Christ as he ascends through the heavens where they 
live ; here the adoration is claimed for him as he enters 7 oikoupévy. 

The line kal mpooxuvnodtwcav att mdvtes dyyedou eod comes 
from a LXX addition to the Hebrew text of the Song of Moses 
in Dt 324%, calling upon all angels to pay homage to Yahweh. 
But the LXX text! actually reads viol Geod, not dyyeAou Oeod 
(into which F corrects it)! Our author probably changed it into 
dyyeAou Geod, recollecting the similar phrase in Ps 977 (zpookv- 
vioare adTO mavTes ot &yyeAou avrod),” unless, indeed, the change 
had been already made. The fact that Justin Martyr (Dza/. 130) 
quotes the LXX gloss with dyyeAou, is an indication that this may 
have been the text current among the primitive Christians. 

The last four (vv.7!*) quotations carry on the idea of the 
Son’s superiority to the angels : 


1 While he says of angels (rpés=with reference to), 
“* Who makes his angels tnto winds, 
his servants into flames of fire,” 
8 he says of the Son, 
“God is thy throne for ever and ever, 
and thy royal sceptre is the sceptre of equity: 

9 thou hast loved justice and hated lawlessness, 
therefore God, thy God, has consecrated thee 
with the oil of rejoicing beyond thy comrades” — 

0 and, 
‘* Thou didst found the earth at the beginning, O Lord, 





1 As the song appears in A, at the close of the psalter, the reading is 
dyyedor (viol, R). ; ibe q 
2 Which acquired a messianic application (see Dzat. 3134), 
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and the heavens are the work of thy hands: 
Ui they will perish, but thou remainest, 
they will all be worn out like a garment, : 
12 thou welt roll them up like a mantle, and they will be changed, 
but thou art the same, 
and thy years never fail.” 


In v.7 the quotation (6 mov rovs dyyéAous aitod mredpara| 
Kat Tods Aevroupyovs adrod Tupds PAdya) only differs from the LXX 
by the substitution of wupds pAdya! for wip pdr€yov (B: updos 
pdéya A*). The singular in ¢Adya and perhaps the recollection 
that mvetya elsewhere in NT=‘‘wind” only in the singular, 
led to the change of wvevpara into mvetua (D 1. 326. 424**. 1912. 
1245. 2005 d sah eth Orig.). The author is taking the LXX 
translation or mistranslation of Ps 1044 (6 wouév «tX., a nomina- 
tive without a verb, as in 1 Co 3!) to mean that God can reduce 
angels to the elemental forces of wind and fire, so unstable is 
their nature, whereas the person and authority of the Son are 
above all change and decay. The meaning might also be that 
God makes angels out of wind and fire;? but this is less apt. 
Our author takes the same view as the author of 4 Esdras, who 
(8?) writes : 


“Before whom the heavenly host stands in terror, 
and at thy word change to wind and fire.” 


Rabbinic traditions corroborate this interpretation ; eg. ‘ every 
day ministering angels are created from the fiery stream, and 
they utter a song and perish” (Czagiga, ed. Streane, p. 76), and 
the confession of the angel to Manoah in Yalkut Shimeont, ii. 
11. 3: ‘God changes us every hour . .'. sometimes he makes 
us fire, at other times wind.” 


The interest of rabbinic mysticism in the nature of angels is illustrated by 
the second century dialogue between Hadrian, that ‘‘ curiositatum omnium 
explorator,”” and R. Joshua ben Chananja (cp. W. Bacher, Agada der 
Tannatten?, i, 171-172). The emperor asks the rabbi what becomes of the 
angels whom God creates daily to sing His praise; the rabbi answers that 
they return to the stream of fire which flows eternally from the sweat shed 
by the Beasts supporting the divine throne or chariot (referring to the vision 
of Ezekiel and the ‘‘ fiery stream ” of Dn 71°). From this stream of fire the 
angels issue, and to it they return. Aecroupyods of angels as in Ps 1037 
(Aecroupyol avrov, movobyTes TO OéAnua avrod), 


The fifth (vv.8%) quotation is from Ps 4578—a Hebrew 
epithalamium for some royal personage or national hero, which 
our author characteristically regards as messianic. 


1 Aquila has 6p AdBpov, Symm. ruplyyv ddédya. 

2 As in Apoc. Bar. 21° (‘the holy creatures which thou didst make from 
the beginning out of flame and fire”) and 48° (‘‘ Thou givest commandment 
to the flames and they change into spirits’). 
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e , e My > \ oA A an 

6 Opovos cov 6 Oeds eis Tov aidva Tod aidvos, 

kal! paBdos ths ebOUTyTOS H HaBdos THs BactAcias cov.? 
nydnnoas Sukaoovvyy Kal éulonoas avopiav* 

dua TodTO Expicé oe 6 Oeds, 6 Oeds cov, 

+ > Xr , A 8 ‘\ Ne 

eXaov ayaAAaoews mapa rovs peToXous cov. 


The quotation inserts r7s before «dOvryros, follows A in pre- 
ferring Tov aidva Tod aidvos (rod aidvos om. B 33) to aidva aidvos 
(B), but prefers * B’s dvopiay (cp. 2 Co 614) to A’s dduxiav, and 
agrees with both in prefixing 7 to the second (D K L P Cyr. Cosm. 
Dam.) instead of to the first (8 AB M, etc.) pé8d0s. The psalm 
is not quoted elsewhere in NT (apart from a possible remini- 
scence of 45°: in Rev 67), and rarely cited in primitive Christian 
literature, although the messianic reference reappears in Irenaeus 
(iv. 34. TI, quoting v.”). ‘O Oeds (sc. éortv rather than éorw) may 
be (a) nominative (subject or predicate). This interpretation 
(“God is thy throne,” or, “thy throne is God”), which was 
probably responsible for the change of cov after BactAe‘as into 
airod (SB), has been advocated, e.g., by Grotius, Ewald 
(“thy throne is divine”), WH (“founded on God, the im- 
movable Rock”), and Wickham (“represents God”). Tyndale’s 
rendering is, ‘God thy seat shall be.” Those who find this 
interpretation harsh prefer to (4) take 6 Geds as a vocative, which 
grammatically is possible (= 6e¢, cp. 107 and Ps 38 1381” etc.) ; 
** Thy throne, O God (or, O divine One), is for ever and ever.” 
This (so sah vg, etc.) yields an excellent sense, and may well 
explain the attractiveness of the text for a writer who wished to 
bring out the divine significance of Christ; 6 6eés appealed to 
him like «vpce in the first line of the next quotation. The sense 
would be clear if 6 6eds were omitted altogether, as its Hebrew 
equivalent ought to be in the original; but the LXX text as it 
stands was the text before our author, and the problem is 
to decide which interpretation he followed. (4) involves the 
direct application of 6 eds to the Son, which, in a poetical quota- 
tion, is not perhaps improbable (see Jn 18 2078) ; in v.® it may 
involve the repetition of 6 Geds (om. by Irenaeus, Apost. Preaching, 
47—accidentally ?) as vocative, and does involve the rendering 
of 6 eds cov as the God of the God already mentioned. The 
point of the citation lies in its opening and closing words: (i) 
the Son has a royal and lasting authority (as 6 Oeds?), in contrast 

1 The addition of this cal is not to mark a fresh quotation (as in v.!°), but 
simply to introduce the parallel line (as in v.19 Kal épya KTH. ). 

2 Cp. Ps 110? paBdov Surduews cov (om. X) eEamoorenet Ktpios. 

3 For apd with accus, in this sense, cp. above, v.4, and Is 53° drimov Kat 
éxAurov Tapa Tods viods TGY dvOpwrwy. 

4 gvoulay, B D (A* dvoulas) M P lat harkl Ath. Eus., ddiclay & A 33. 38. 
218, 226. 919 Iren. Cosm. 
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to the angels, and (ii) he is anointed (éxpure1=6 Xpioros) more 
highly than his companions—an Oriental metaphor referring 
here, as in Is 61° etc., not to coronation but to bliss. If the 
writer of Hebrews has anything specially in mind, it is angels 
(12%) rather than human beings (3) as méroxo of the royal 
Prince, whose superior and supreme position is one of intense 
joy, based on a moral activity (as in 12%, where the passive side 
of the moral effort is emphasized). ; 

The sixth (vv.!012) quotation is from Ps 102768 which in A 
runs thus: 


- A aA ty 
Kat dpxas® ov, Kipre,® rH ynv epediwcas, 

lal 4. 
Kal épya TOV XELPSY Gov EioLY ot Odpavot 

cal Ni LA 
avro.t droXotvrat, avd dé dvapeévets, 
Kat mévres Os tudtiov madawilycovrat, 
\ \ , 
Kal aoet mepuBdraLov EAiEes adrovds Kal dA\AaynocovTae® 
~ ioe t eS) > ‘ ee. > > / 

gol O¢ 6 abros el, Kal TA ETN Tov OK ExAEiovow. 


The author, for purposes of emphasis (as in 21%), has thrown 
ov to the beginning of the sentence, and in the last line he has 
reverted to the more natural od (B). In the text of the epistle 
there are only two uncertain readings, for the proposed change 
of duapévers into the future diapevets (vg. permanebis) does not 
really affect the sense, and D*’s as for wceé is a merely stylistic 
alteration. In 1% two small points of textual uncertainty emerge. 
(a) eXtéers (A B D° K L P M fu Syr arm sah boh eth Orig. Chrys.) 
has been altered into aAAdfes (8* D* 327. g19 vt Tert. Ath.). 
The same variant occurs in LXX, where dAdAdées is read by & 
for éAiées, which may have crept into the text from Is 344, but is 
more likely to have been altered into aAAd£es in view of aAXayn- 
govrat (€Avynoovrat, arm). (4) ds ipdriov (8 A B D* 1739 vt arm 
eth) after avrovs is omitted by D° M vg syr sah boh Chrys. Ath. 
Cyril Alex. Probably the words are due to homoioteleuton. If 
retained, a comma needs to be placed after them (so Zimmer.) ; 
they thus go with the preceding phrase, although one early ren- 
dering (D d) runs: “ (and) like a garment they will be changed.” 

The psalm is taken as a messianic oracle (see Bacon in Ze?t- 
schrift fur die neutest. Wissenschaft, 1902, 280-285), which the 
Greek version implied, or at any rate suggested; it contained 
welcome indications of the Son in his creative function and also 
of his destined triumph. The poetical suggestion of the sky as 
a mantle of the deity occurs in Philo, who writes (de fuga, 20) 

1 xplw, in contrast to ddelpw, is exclusively metaphorical in NT (cp. Gray 


in Z4z. 173), although neither Latin nor English is able to preserve the 
distinction. 


2 A classical and Philonic equivalent for év dpy7 (LXX again in Ps 119}®2), 
3 This title, which attracted our author, is an addition of the LXX. 
4 Including 7 y, but with special reference to oi ovpavoi. 
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that the Logos évéverau ds eo Oita Tov Kdopov’ yy yap Kal vdwp Kal 
é€pa kai rip kal ra €k TovTwv érupmioxerat. But the quotation is 
meant to bring out generally (i) the superiority of the Son as 
creative (so v.”) to the creation, and (ii) his permanence amid 
the decay of nature ;! the world wears out,? even the sky (1276) 
is cast aside, and with it the heavenly lights, but the Son remains 
(“thou art thou,” boh); nature is at his mercy, not he at 
nature’s. The close connexion of angels with the forces of 
nature (v.”) may have involved the thought that this transiency 
affects angels as well, but our author does not suggest this. 

The final biblical proof (v.!%) is taken from Ps 1101, a psalm 
in which later on the writer is to find rich messianic suggestion. 
The quotation clinches the argument for the superiority of the Son 
by recalling (v.°) his unique divine commission and authority : 

18 79 what angel did he ever say, 

‘* Set at my right hand, 
till I make your enemies a footstool for your feet” ? 


14 Ave not all angels merely spirits in the divine service, commissioned for 
the benefit of those who are to inhertt salvation ? 


The Greek couplet— 


le b} lal 
KaOov éx deSiav pov, 
9 vv cal ‘\ > * c / fal an 
éws av 06 rors éxOpovs cov tromddiov Tov Toddv Gov, 


corresponds exactly to the LXX ; D* omits d&v as in Ac 2%, The 
martial metaphor is (cp. Introd. pp. xxxiiif.) one of the primitive 
Christian expressions which survive in the writer’s vocabulary 
(cp. 1077). 

The subordinate position of angels is now (v.!4) summed up; 
advres—all without distinction—are simply AevtoupyiKa trvedpata 
(without any power of ruling) eis Svaxoviay dmootehAdpeva (Com- 
missioned, not acting on their own initiative). According to the 
Mechilta on Ex 14}, the Israelites, when crossing the Red Sea, 
were shown “squadrons upon squadrons of ministering angels” 
(nawin ved Sv nivown nivoan); cp. Heb. of Sir 43%, and 
Dieterich’s Mthrasliturgie, p. 6, line 14, ) 4px Tod AecroupyodvvTos 
dvéuov (see above, v.7). Philo speaks of dyycAo Acvroupyot (de 
virtutibus, 74), of rovs trodiaxdvovs airod Trav duvdpewv ayyédovs (de 
templo, 1), and in de plantatione, 4: Mwojs dé dvopare ebOvBdrw 
xpwpevos dyyeAous mpocayopevel, wpe Bevopevas Kat SuayyedAovoas 

1 A pre-Christian Upanishad (Sacred Books of East, xv. 266) cries: ‘‘ Only 
when men shall roll up the sky like a hide, will there be an end of misery, 
unless God has first been known.” 

2 radatodcGar is a common word with iudriov, and the wearing-out of 
clothes is a favourite metaphor for men (Is 50°, Sir 14'’) as well as for nature 
(Is 51°). ILepyBodatov is any covering for the body ; not simply a veil (1 Co 
115), but a generic term (cp. Ps 104° d8vacos ws iudriov 7d mepiBdratov avrod). 

3B reads diaxovlas, as in 8° nuépars for juépg. 
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Td TE Tapa TOD HyeHovos ToIS HayKdols ayaha Kai TH Baordel dv ciow 
of tr7jxoor xpetor. “ Angels of the (divine) ministry” was a com- 
mon rabbinic term, and the writer concludes here that the angels 
serve God, not, as Philo loved to argue, in the order of nature, 
but in promoting the interests of God’s people ; this is the main 
object of their existence. He ignores the Jewish doctrine voiced 
in Test. Levi 35, that in (the sixth?) heaven the angels of the 
Presence (of Aecroupyodyres Kat éAacKduevor pds KUptov emi macais 
rais dyvotas TOv Sukaiwy) sacrifice and intercede for the saints, 
just as in 1140-12! he ignores the companion doctrine that the 
departed saints interceded for the living. Later Christian specu- 
lation revived the Jewish doctrine of angels interceding for men 
and mediating their prayers, but our author stands deliberately 
apart from this. Heaven has its myriads of angels (1279), but 
the entire relation of men to God depends upon Christ. Angels 
are simply servants (Aevroupyol, v.”) of God’s saving purpose for 
mankind ; how these “angels and ministers of grace” further it, 
the writer never explains. He would not have gone as far as 
Philo, at any rate (dyyeAo. . . . tepal Kal Petar pices, brodidKovor 
kal Vrapxot TOD mpwTov Geod, du dv ola mperBevtdv dca av Oedyoy 
TO yever Nav mpoobeorioa Suyyedde, de Abrahamo, 23). 

In 81a tods péANovTas KAnpovopety owTyplay (KA. owt. Only here 
in NT), it is remarkable that cwrypia is mentioned for the first 
time without any adjective or explanation. Evidently it had 
already acquired a specific Christian meaning for the readers as 
well as for the writer; no definition was required to differentiate 
the Christian significance of the term from the current usage. 
As owrnpia involves the sacrificial work of Christ (who is never 
called owryp), it cannot be applied to the pre-Christian period 
of revelation. Indeed in our epistle cwrnpia is invariably eschato- 
logical. The outlook in the messianic oracles already quoted is 
one of expectation; some future deliverance at the hands of 
God or his messianic representative is anticipated. MéAdovras 
implies a divine purpose, as in 85 118, 

The phrase about tots pédAovtas KAnpovopetvy cwrynpiay marks a 
skilful transition to the deeper theme of the next passage, viz. the 
relation of the Son to this ewrypia (on 21-9 cp. W. Robertson Smith 
in Expositor’, i. pp. 138f.). But the transition is worked out in 
a practical warning (2!) to the readers, which not only explains 
the underlying interest of the preceding biblical proofs, but leads 
up effectively to the next aspect of truth which he has in mind: 


1 We must therefore (5va robro, in view of this pre-eminent authority of 
the Son) pay closer attention to what we have heard, in case we drift away. 
? For if the divine word spoken by angels held good (éyévero BéBaios, proved 
valid), f transgression and disobedience met with due (évdikov =adequate, not 
arbitrary) punishment in every case,* how shall we (hpets, emphatic) escape 
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the penalty’ for neglecting (duedjoarres, if we ignore: Mt 22°) a salvation 
which (irs, inasrauch as it) was originally proclaimed by the Lord himself (not 
by mere angels) and guaranteed to us by those who heard him, 4 while God 
corroborated their testimony with signs and wonders and a variety of miracu- 
lous ‘egies distributing the holy Spirit as tt pleased him (aitod emphatic as 
in Ro 3”). 

Apart from the accidental omission of v.1 by M 1739, Origen, and of re 
(M P) in v.4, with the variant wapappv@pev (B° D°) for rapapvauev,? the only 
textual item of any moment, and it isa minor one, is the substitution of t26 for 
6d in v.> by some cursives (69. 623. 1066. 1845), due either to the following 
v1é, or to the dogmatic desire of emphasizing the initiative of 6 kvpuos. But 
oid here as in 6¢ dyyédwy, meaning ‘‘ by,” is used to preserve the idea that 
in Aadeiv the subject is God (11). The order of words (v.1) de? repiccorepiis 
mpocéxev Huds has been spoiled in & vg (weptocorep&s det) and K L P (huas 
mpocéxeuv), 


As elsewhere in Hellenistic Greek (¢.g. Jos. Apion. i. 1, émet 
€ ovyvods bpd Talis td Sucpevetas ird Tivwy eipnuévars Tpoc€exovtTas 
Braodnpias Kai tots rept tiv “Apxavodroyiav im’ éuod yeypappevors 
amurrotvras Ktd. ; Strabo, ii. I. 7, Tots pev amuoretvy . . . éxeivyn Se 
mpooéxewv), mpooexe (sc, Tov vody) is the opposite of dmuoreiv: 
to “attend” is to believe and act upon what is heard. This is 
implied even in Ac 86 and 1614 (xpocéxew Tots adovpévors id 
IIavAov) where it is the attention of one who hears the gospel 
for the first time; here it is attention to a familiar message. 
Nepiocotépws is almost in its elative sense of “with extreme 
care”; ‘all the more” would bring out its force here as in 13)°. 
Certainly there is no idea of demanding a closer attention to the 
gospel than to the Law. ‘“Hpas= we Christians (jtv, 11), you and 
I, as in v.32. The ra dxovoGévra (in tots dxouabetor) is the revela- 
tion of the evayyéduov (a term never used by our author), ze. 
what 6 Oeds éAdAnoev Hiv év vid, 11, and this is further defined 
(in vv. 4) as consisting in the initial revelation made by Jesus on 
earth and the transmission of this by divinely accredited envoys 
to the writer and his readers («is judas éBeBad6y). In the Zp. 
Aristeas, 127, oral teaching is preferred to reading (ro yap xahés 
Civ év 76 7d vopipa ovvrypeiv elvar’ Todro S€ émuteAciobar Sid ris 
dxpodoews ToAAG paddov 7) 5a THs dvayvweoews), and the evange- 
lists of v.4 include otrwes éAdAnoay tuiv rov Adyov Tod Geod (137); 
but while the news was oral, there is no particular emphasis as 
that here. The author simply appeals for attentive obedience, 
pi more wapapuapev (2 aor. subj.), Ze. drift away from (literally, 
“be carried past” and so lose) the owrypia which we have 
heard. Tlapapéw in this sense goes back to Pr 37! vig, uy 
mapapuys, THpncov Sé éuiyy BovAijy Kat evvoray (see Clem. Paed. 111. 


1 éxpevésueda, without an object (kplua rod Geos, Ro 2°) as 12%, Sir 16%, 
reg Wot 

2 Arm apparently read borepiowpuer, and P. Junius needlessly conjectured 
mapacupapuer (‘ pervert them”). 


2 
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xi. 58, 8d Kal ovoréhAcw xpy Tas yuvaikas Kooplws Kal mepioplyyew 
aidot cddppov, pi) Tapappracr THs GAnGetas) ; indeed the writer 
may have had the line of Proverbs in mind, as Chrys. suggested. 

The verb may have lost its figurative meaning, and may have been simply 
an equivalent for “‘going wrong,” like ‘‘labi” in Latin (cp. Cicero, De 
Offcits, i. 6, “‘labi autem, errare . . . malum et turpe ducimus”). Anyhow 
mpocéxev must not be taken in a nautical sense (=moor), in order to round 
off the ‘‘drift away” of wapapéw, a term which carries a sombre significance 
here (=rapamrlmrew, 65); unmrore mapapyGmer, TouréoTe my dmodwueda, pry 
éxméowpev (Chrysostom). 


In vv.2" we have a characteristic (e.g. 1078-3!) argument @ minort 
ad maius ; if, as we know from our bible (the bible being the Greek 
OT), every infringement of the Sinaitic legislation was strictly 
punished —a legislation enacted by means of angels—how much 
more serious will be the consequences of disregarding such a 
(great, ryAtkavtn) gwrnpia as that originally proclaimed by the 
Lord himself! The tyAcavry is defined as (a) “directly in- 
augurated by the Kvpros himself,” and (4) transmitted to us 
unimpaired by witnesses who had a rich, supernatural endow- 
ment; it is as if the writer said, “Do not imagine that the 
revelation has been weakened, or that your distance from the 
life of Jesus puts you in any inferior position ; the full power of 
God’s Spirit has been at work in the apostolic preaching to which 
we owe our faith.” 


The reference in Néyos is to the Mosaic code, not, as Schoettgen thought, 
to such specific orders of angels as the admonitions to Lot and his wife. 

Adyos is used, not vduos, in keeping with the emphasis upon 
the divine AaActv in the context, and, instead of véuos Mucéws 
(10%), 6 80 dyyeAwy AadnOels Adyos is chosen for argumentative 
reasons. Here as in Gal 3! and Ac 7°% 5 (é\aBere Tov vopor eis 
diatayas dyyéAwv) the function of angels in the revelation of the 
Law at Sinai is assumed, but without any disparaging tone such 
as is overheard in Paul’s reference. The writer and his readers 
shared the belief, which first appeared in Hellenistic Judaism, 
that God employed angels at Sinai. Josephus (Azz. xv. 136, 
qpav 88 ta KaddMoTa Tdv Soypdrwv Kal Ta GowdTaTa Tov ev Tots 
vopos de ayyéAwv rapa Tod Geod pabdvrwr)! repeats this tradition, 
but it went back to the LXX which altered Dt 33? into a definite 
proof of angelic co-operation (é« decdv abrod dyyedou per’ airod) 
and brought this out in Ps 6818, Rabbinic tradition elaborated 
the idea. The writer, however, would not have claimed, like 
Philo (de vita Mosis, 2°), that the Mosaic legislation was BéBaa, 
dodAevra, valid and supreme as long as the world endured. 


1 This is from a speech of Herod inciting the Jews to fight bravely. ‘In 
such a speech,” as Robertson Smith observed, ‘‘one does not introduce 
doubtful points of theology.” The tenet was firmly held. 
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NapdBacts kal mapaxoy form one idea (see on 11); as wapaxoy 
(which is not a LXX term) denotes a disregard of orders or of 
appeals (cp. Clem. Hom. x. 13, «i él rapaxoy Adywv Kpiows yiverat, 
and the use of the verb in Mt 18!" éay d¢ rapaxovoy abrdv xrX., 
or in LXX of Is 65” éAddynoe kal rapyKovcare), it represents the 
negative aspect, tapdBaois the positive. MuicOamoSocia is a 
sonorous synonym (rare in this sombre sense of xddaors) for 
pucOds or for the classical pucfodocia. Some of the facts which 
the writer has in mind are mentioned in 3!” and 10%, The Law 
proved no dead letter in the history of God’s people; it enforced 
pains and penalties for disobedience. 

In v. dpyhv AaBodoa is a familiar Hellenistic phrase; cp. e.g. 
Philo in Quaest. in Exod. 12? (6rav of tév oraptav Kaprot TedELw- 
Gdcw, ot trav dévdpwv yeveoews apxnv AawBdvovow), and de vita 
Mosis, 14 (riv apxjv tod yevérbar AGBov év Alyirrw). The 
writer felt, as Plutarch did about Rome, 7a ‘Pwpolwv rpdéypata 
ovk av évtad0a mpovBy Suvdmews, wy Oelav twa apynv AaBdvra Kal 
pydey péya pide rapadofov éxoveav. The modern mind wonders 
how the writer could assume that the cwrypia, as he conceives 
it, was actually preached by Jesus on earth. But he was un- 
conscious of any such difference. The Christian revelation was 
made through the Jesus who had lived and suffered and ascended, 
and the reference is not specifically to his teaching, but to his 
personality and career, in which God’s saving purpose came to 
full expression. Ot dxodcavtes means those who heard Jesus 
himself, the aidrérra: of Lk 114 (cp. the shorter conclusion to 
Mark’s gospel: pera 8 tadra Kat airos 6 “Inoots . . . eLaréo- 
reiev Ov atv TO tepov Kal dbOaprov Knpvypa THs aiwviov cwrnpias). 
If the Sinaitic Law éyévero BéBauos, the Christian revelation was 
also confirmed or guaranteed to us—eis tjpas (1 P 1% 16 pyya 7d 
ebayyeAucbev cis tas: Ac 222 "Incotv . . . avdpa dd tod Oeod 
drrodederypevov cis buds) €BeBardOy. It reached us, accurate and 
trustworthy. No wonder, when we realize the channel along which 
it flowed. It was authenticated by the double testimony of men! 
who had actually heard Jesus, and of God who attested and 
inspired them in their mission. uvemipaptupety means “assent” 
in Zp. Aristeas, 191, and “corroborate” in the de Mundo, 400a 
(cvveriaptuper dé «ai 6 Bios amas), as usual, but is here a 
sonorous religious term for cvppaprupety (Ro 816), “ Coniunctio 
ovv . . . hunc habet sensum, nos in fide euangelii confirmari 
symphonia quadam Dei et hominum ” (Calvin). 

lIn trd trav axovedyTwy, bd is used, as invariably throughout IIpdés 
‘EBpatous, of persons, which is a proof of good Greek. ‘‘There is no more 
certain test of the accuracy of individual Greek writers than their use of the 
passives (or equivalent forms) with v7é and a genitive. In the best writers this 
genitive almost invariably denotes fersonad, or at least veng objects” (W. J. 
Hickie, on Andocides, De Mysteriis, § 14). 
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oni, Tep., Suv. in the reverse order describe the miracles of Jesus in Ac 
2"; here they denote the miracles of the primitive evangelists as in 2 Co Te 
Philo, speaking of the wonderful feats of Moses before the Pharaoh, declares 
that signs and wonders are a plainer proof of what God commands than any 
verbal injunction (dre dn Tov Geod Tpavorépars Xeno may dmobeléeot Tats dud 
onuelov Kat repdrwv Td Bothnua Sedndwxébros, vet. Mos. i. 16). 

As “God” (6e0%) is the subject of the clause, aérod (for which 
D actually reads Geo) refers to him, and qvevparos dyiov is the 
genitive of the object after pepicmots (cp. 64%). What is dis- 
tributed is the Spirit, in a variety of endowments. To take 
avrod with wvevparos and make the latter the genitive of the 
subject, would tally with Paul’s description of the Spirit dvacpoty 
iSta éxdorw Kalas Bovrerar (t Co 12"), but would fail to explain 
what was distributed and would naturally require r@ pepiopo. 
A fair parallel lies in Gal 3° 6 émvyopyyav tiv 76 mvedpa Kat 
évepyav Suvdpes ev div, where duvdéues also means “ miraculous 
powers” or “mighty deeds” (a Hellenistic sense, differing from 
that of the LXX=“forces”). In kata thy adtod Oédynow, 
as perhaps even in 718 (cp. Blass, 284. 3; Abbott’s Johannine 
Grammar, 2558), the possessive airdés is emphatic. @éAnow is 
read by 8 R for déyow in Ps 21° (cp. Ezk 287% ph OeAjnoe 
OedXjow). It is not merely a vulgarism for OéAnuo. ‘ OdAnpua 
nest pas OéAnors, volonté; HéAnua désigne le vouloir concentré 
sur un moment, sur un acte, l’ordre, le commandment” (Psichari, 
Essai sur le grec de la Septante, 1908, p. 171n.). The writer is 
fond of such forms (eg. d0érnois, aOAyows, aiveois, peTrabects, 
mpdoxvots). Naturally the phrase has a very different meaning 
from the similar remark in Lucian, who makes Hesiod (Dis- 
putatio cum Hestode, 4) apologize for certain omissions in his 
poetry, by pleading that the Muses who inspired him gave their 
gifts as they pleased—ai feat d@ ras éavtGv Swpeds ols Te dy eHéAwor. 

The vital significance of the Son as the dpynyds of this 
*“‘salvation”! by means of his sufferings on earth, is now devel- 
oped (vv.5-!8), This unique element in the Son has been already 
hinted (1), but the writer now proceeds to explain it as the core of 
Christ’s pre-eminence. The argument starts from the antithesis 
between the Son and angels (v.°); presently it passes beyond 
this, and angels are merely mentioned casually in a parenthesis 
(v.16), The writer is now coming to the heart of his theme, how 
and why the Son or Lord, of whom he has been speaking, 
suffered, died, and rose. Vv.*° are the prelude to vv.!18, The 
idea underlying the whole passage is this : AaNetoOat 81d Tod Kuptou 
meant much more than AadetcGa 8 dyyéAwv, for the Christian 
revelation of owrypia had involved a tragic and painful experi- 
ence for the Son on earth as he purged sins away. His present 
superiority to angels had been preceded by a period of mortal 

1 In A x of Is 9% the messiah is called rarhp rod uéddovTos aidvos. 
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experience on earth év tals jpépas THs capKxés adrod. But this 
sojourn was only for a time; it was the vital presupposition of 
his triumph ; it enabled him to die a death which invested him 
with supreme power on behalf of his fellow-men; and it taught 
him sympathy (cp. Zimmer, in Studien und Kritiken, 1882, 
Pa 3f, on 2!°, and in WZlichen Studien, i. pp. 20-129, on 
gets): 


° For the world to come, of which I (huets of authorship) am speaking, 
was not put under the control of angels (whatever may be the case with the 
present world). © One wrzter, as we know, has affirmed, 

“ What ts man, that thou art mindful of him? 
or the son of man, that thou carest for him? 
1 For a little while thou hast put him lower than the angels, 
crowning him with glory and honour, 
8 putting all things under his feet.” 
Now by* “putting all things under him” * the writer meant to leave nothing 
out of his control. But, as zt 2s, we do not yet see ‘all things controlled” by 
man; * what we do see zs Jesus “who was put lower than the angels for a 
little while” to suffer death, and who has been ‘‘ crowned with glory and 
honour,” that by God’s grace he might taste death for everyone. 


Ob yap dyyédous (yap, as in Greek idiom, opening a new 
question ; almost equivalent to “now”: od ydp=non certe, 
Valckenaer) Gmérage (Ze. 6 Oeds, as C vg add)—the writer is 
already thinking of téragas in the quotation which he is about 
to make. In the light of subsequent allusions to péAAovra ayaba 
(91! 101) and % péAXAovea oddus (1314), we see that thy oikoupévyy 
Thy pé\Noucay means the new order of things in which the cwrnpia 
of 1!* 2?8 is to be realized (see 9*°), and from which already 
influences are pouring down into the life of Christians. The 
latter allusion is the pivot of the transition. The powers and 
spiritual experiences just mentioned (in v.*) imply this higher, 
future order of things (cp. 6% 5 especially duvémes te weAXovTos 
aiévos), from which rays stream down into the present. How 
the ministry of angels is connected with them, we do not learn. 
But the author had already urged that this service of angels was 
rendered to the divine authority, and that it served to benefit 
Christians (114), This idea starts him afresh. Who reigns in 
the new order? Not angels but the Son, and the Son who has 
come down for a time into human nature and suffered death. 
He begins by quoting a stanza from a psalm which seems 
irrelevant, because it compares men and angels. In reality this 
is not what occupies his mind; otherwise he might have put his 
argument differently and used, for example, the belief that 
Christians would hold sway over angels in the next world 


(1 Co 6% 8), 


1 gy r@ (sc. Aéyewv, as 81%), 
2 The omission of this at7@ by B d e arm does not alter the sense. 
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Philo (de ofificto, 29, 0b map 8cov torarov yeyovev vO pwrros, Oud Thy They 
#AdrTwrat) argues that man is not inferior in position because he was created 
last in order; but this refers to man in relation to other creatures, not in rela- 
tion to angels, as here. 

The quotation (vv.°*) from the 8th psalm runs: 

ri éotw dvOpwros dre pupvyoKn! airod, 

} vids dvOpwrov Oru émioxérty adrov ; 

HArAdrrwgas adtov Bpaxd tu Tap ayyéAovs, 

ddfn Kal Tiny eoTepdvwcas adrov. 

mdvTa wreratas UTOKGTW TOV TOO@Y avUTOD. 
The LXX tr. ons not incorrectly by dyyéAous, since the elohim 
of the original probably included angels. This was the point of 
the quotation, for the author of Hebrews. The text of the 
quotation offers only a couple of items. (a) ri is changed into 
ris (LXX A) by C*¥ P 104. 917. 1288. 1319. 1891. 2127 vt boh, 
either in conformity to the preceding tus or owing to the feeling 
that the more common zis (in questions, ¢.g. 127, Jn 124) suited 
the reference to Christ better (Bleek, Zimmer). (4) The quota- 
tion omits kal karéorynoas adrov éri Ta. épya TOV xXetpov cov before 
mavra: it is inserted by 8 AC D* MP syr lat boh arm eth Euth. 
Theodt. Sedul. to complete the quotation. It is the one line in 
the sentence on which the writer does not comment ; probably 
he left it out as incompatible with 11° (épya trav xeipdv cod ciow 
ol ovpavot), although he frequently quotes more of an OT passage 
than is absolutely required for his particular purpose. 

In Stepaptépato 8€ trod tis (v.°), even if the d€ is adversative, 
it need not be expressed in English idiom. d:apaprupeto Oar in 
Greek inscriptions ‘‘ means primarily to address an assembly or a 
king” (Hicks, in Classical Review, 1. 45). Here, the only place 
where it introduces an OT quotation, it=attest or affirm. Ilov 71s 
in such a formula is a literary mannerism familiar in Philo (De 
Ebriet. 14: etre ydép ov ts), and vov later on (4) recurs in a 
similar formula, as often in Philo. The ts implies no modifica- 
tion of the Alexandrian theory of inspiration ; his words are God’s 
words (v.8). The psalm intends no contrast between #Adtrwoas 
xrr, and 86&f . . . éotepdvwoasattév. The proof that this wonder- 
ful being has been created in a position only slightly inferior to 
that of the divine host lies in the fact that he is crowned king 
of nature, invested with a divine authority over creation. The 
psalm is a panegyric on man, like Hamlet’s (‘‘ What a piece of 
work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in 
form and moving how express and admirable ! in action how like 
an angel!” etc.), but with a religious note of wonder and gratitude 
toGod. In applying the psalm, however, our writer takes Bpaxv 7 


1 wiuvjoxy means mindfulness shown in act, and émixémrry, as always in 
the NT, denotes personal care. 
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in the sense of “temporarily” rather than “slightly,” and so has 
to make the “inferiority ” and “ exaltation ” two successive phases, 
in applying the description to the career of Jesus. He does not take 
this verse as part of a messianic ode; neither here nor elsewhere 
does he use the term “Son of Man.” He points out, first of 
all (v.8) that, as things are (vév 8é odmw: od zw=08 tus might be 
read, z.¢. “in no wise,” and viv taken logically instead of temporally ; 
but this is less natural and pointed), the last words are still unful- 
filled ; ow Spwyev adtd (7.c. man) ta “mdvra” (Ze. 4 olkovpévn 
% wéAXovoo) Swoteraypéva. Human nature is not “crowned with 
glory and honour” at present. How can it be, when the terror 
of death and the devil (v.15) enslaves it? What is to be said, 
then? This, that although we do not see man triumphant, there 
is something that we do see: Bdéropev “Inoodv dealing triumph- 
antly with death on man’s behalf (v.°), The ’Inoodv comes in 
with emphasis, as in 3! and 12%, at the end of a preliminary 
definition tév . . . AAaTTwpEevoy. 

It is less natural to take the messianic interpretation which 
involves the reference of atr@ already to him. On this view, the 
writer frankly allows that the closing part of the prophecy is still 
unfulfilled. ‘‘ We do not yet see ra mdvta under the sway of Jesus 
Christ, for the world to come has not yet come; it has only been 
inaugurated by the sacrifice of Christ (1° xaapiopoy trav duapridv 
momodpevos exddicer ev deEid THs peyadwovvys ev dWyAots). Though 
the Son is crowned (1° 9) and enthroned (118 xdov éx defvv pov), 
his foes are still to be subdued (éws dv 68 rods éxOpovs cov trrordédi0v 
Tv Today cov), and we must be content to wait for our full cwrypia 
(9?8) at his second coming ; under the ovzw dpapev «rd. of experi- 
ence there is a deeper experience of faith.” The writer rather 
turns back in v.° to the language of v.”; this at least has been 
fulfilled. _/esws has been put lower than the angels and he has been 
crowned. Howand why? The writer answers the second ques- 
tion first. Or rather, in answering the second he suggests the 
answer to the first. At this point, and not till then, the messianic 
interpretation becomes quite natural and indeed inevitable. It 
is the earlier introduction of it which is unlikely. The application 
to the messiah of words like those quoted in v.® is forced, and 
‘“‘ Hebrews” has no room for the notion of Christ as the ideal or 
representative Man, as is implied in the messianic interpretation 
of airé in v.§. That interpretation yields a true idea—the 
thought expressed, ¢.g., in T. E. Brown’s poem, “Sad! Sad!”— 

‘One thing appears to me— 
The work is not complete ; 
One world I know, and see 
It is not at His feet— 
Not, not! Is this the sum ?” 
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No, our author hastens to add, it is not the sum; our outlook is 
not one of mere pathos; we do see Jesus enthroned, with the 
full prospect of ultimate triumph. But the idea of the issues of 
Christ’s triumph being still incomplete is not true here. What 
is relevant, and what is alone relevant, is the decisive character of 
his sacrifice. The argument of v.® 9%, therefore, is that, however 
inapplicable to man the rhapsody of the psalm is, at present, the 
words of the psalm are true, notwithstanding. For we see the 
Jesus who was “put lower than the angels for a little while” to 
suffer death (818 78 7dOypa Tod Oavdrou must refer to the death of 
Jesus himself,! not to the general experience of death as the 
occasion for his incarnation), now “crowned with glory and 
honour.” When 814 73 7éOnpo Tod Oavdrou is connected with what 
follows (86& kal tipfj éotepavwpevoy), it gives the reason for the 
exaltation, not the object of the incarnation (=«ls rd mdécyew). 
But dud. . . Oavdrovis elucidated ina moment by dzus. . . Pavdrov. 
V.° answers the question why Jesus was lowered and exalted—it 
was for the sake of mankind. In v.!° the writer proceeds to ex- 
plain how he was “lowered ”—it was by suffering that culminated 
in death. Then he recurs naturally to the ‘“‘why.” The mixture 
of quotation and comment in v.° leaves the meaning open to some 
dubiety, although the drift is plain. ‘‘ But one Being referred to in 
the psalm (rév . . . HAatTwpEvov) we do see—it is Jesus, and Jesus 
as 7AaTTwpevov for the purpose of suffering death, and 86€y kat tipyj 
éotehavwpévov. Why did he die? Why was he thus humiliated 
and honoured? For the sake of every man; his death was trép 
mav76s, part of the divine purpose of redemption.” Thusémos.. . 
®avérou explains and expounds the idea of 8:4 76 ré0nuwa (which 
consists in) rod Oavdrov, gathering up the full object and purpose 
of the experience which has just been predicated of Jesus. This 
implies a pause after éorepavwpuévov, or, as Bleek suggests, the 
supplying of an idea like 6 éraGev before drws krA., if yedonrat is to 
be taken, as it must be, as = “‘he might taste.” How a dzws clause 
follows and elucidates dua «tA. may be seen in Zp. Arist. 106 (dua 
Tovs év Tals dyveiais dvtas, Orws pydevos Oryydvwow). 


As for v.82, Paul makes a similar comment (1 Co 15%”), but excludes God 
from the 7&4 mdvra. The curiously explicit language here is intended to 
reiterate what is possibly hinted at in v.°, viz., that the next world has no 
room for the angelic control which characterizes the present. (The 7a mrdvra 
includes even angels!) This belief was familiar to readers of the Greek 
bible, where Dt 32° voices a conception of guardian-angels over the non- 
Jewish nations which became current in some circles of the later Judaism. 
Non-Jewish Christians, like the readers of our epistle, would be likely to 
appreciate the point of an argument which dealt with this. Note that 
dvumérakroy occurs in a similar antithesis in Epictetus, ii. 10. I, ra’ry To 





1 But not, as the Greek fathers, etc., supposed, as if it was the fact of his 
death (and stay in the underworld) that lowered him (6i¢4=on account of). 
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&da bmroretaypeva, aithvy & ddov’\evrov Kal dvuméraxrov. Our author’s 
language reads almost like a tacit repudiation of Philo’s remark on Gn 178 in 
de opificto Mundi (28), that God ‘put man over all things with the exception 
of the heavenly beings—éca yap Ovnra év rois Tpicl orouxelos yp Yddre dépe 
mwavra brérarrey atT@, Ta Kat’ ovpavdy wmeteAbuevos dre Sevdrepas jolpas 
éml\axovra. 


The closing clause of v.° (8mws xdpite Oe0d imép Tavtés yevon- 
tat Qavdrou), therefore, resumes and completes the idea of dua rd 
mwd@ypa tov Gavdrov. Each follows a phrase from the psalm ; 
but dmws . . . Oavdérov does not follow éoredhavwpévor logically. 
The only possible method of thus taking daws xrA. would be 
by applying d0€7 kat tun eorepavwpévoy to Christ’s life prior to 
death, either (2) to his pre-incarnate existence, when “in the 
counsels of heaven” he was, as it were, ‘crowned for death” 
(so Rendall, who makes yetoao6au Oavérov cover the ‘inward 
dying” of daily self-denial and suffering which led up to Calvary), 
or (8) to his incarnate life (so, e.g., Hofmann, Milligan, Bruce), as 
if his readiness to sacrifice himself already threw a halo round 
him, or (¢) specifically to God’s recognition and approval of him 
at the baptism and transfiguration (Dods). But the use of ddéa 
in v.?° tells against such theories; it is from another angle 
altogether that Jesus is said in 2 P 117 to have received ripiy Kal 
ddgav from God at the transfiguration. The most natural inter- 
pretation, therefore, is to regard ddéy .. . éorepavwpuevoy as 
almost parenthetical, rounding off the quotation from the psalm. 
It is unnecessary to fall back on such suggestions as (i) to assume 
a break in the text after éore@avwuévov, some words lost which led 
up to ézws . . . Gavarov (Windisch), or (ii) to translate é7ws by 
“how,” as in Lk 2429, ze. “we see how Jesus tasted death” (so 
Blass, boldly reading éyevoaro), or by ‘‘after that” or “when” 
(Moses Stuart), as in Soph. Oed. Co/. 1638 (where, however, it 
takes the indicative as usual), etc. 


In brép tavrés, mayrés was at an early stage taken as neuter, practi- 
cally=the universe. This was a popular idea in Egyptian Christianity. 
“You know,” says the risen Christ to his disciples, in a Bohairic narrative 
of the death of Joseph (Zexts and Studies, iv. 2. 130), ‘‘that many times 
now I have told you that I must needs be crucified and taste death for the 
universe.” The interpretation occurs first in Origen, who (2” Joan. i. 35) 
writes: ‘‘He is a ‘great highpriest’ [referring to Heb 41°], having offered 
himself up in sacrifice once (4a£) not for human beings alone, but for the 
rest of rational creatures as well (dAAG Kal virép Tv ov AoyixGv). * For 
without God he tasted death for everyone’ (xwpls yap Qeot trép mayrds 
éyevcato Oavdrov). In some copies of the epistle to the Hebrews this passage 
runs: ‘for by the grace of God’ (xdpure yap G08). Well, if ‘without God 
he tasted death for everyone,’ he did not die simply for human beings, 
but for the rest of rational creatures as well; and if ‘by the grace of God he 
tasted the death for everyone,’ ! he died for all except for God (xwpls @¢00)— 
for ‘by the grace of God he tasted death for everyone.’ It would indeed be 





1 Reading ro before brép. 
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preposterous (dromov) to say that he tasted death for human sins and not also 
for any other being besides man who has fallen into sin—e.g. for the stars. 
Even the stars are by no means pure before God, as we read in the book of 
Job: ‘The stars are not pure before him,’ unless this is said hyperbolically. 
For this reason he is a ‘great highpriest,’ because he restores (aoxaGioryot) 
all things to his Father’s kingdom, ordering it so that what is lacking in any 
part of creation is completed for the fulness of the Father’s glory (mpds 7d 
Xwphoat SdEay marpiyy).” The Greek fathers adhered steadily to this inter- 
pretation of mayrés as equivalent to the entire universe, including especially 
angels. But the neuter is always expressed in ‘‘ Hebrews” by the plural, with 
or without the article, and, as v.!® shows, the entire interest is in human 
beings. 

Tesowre: after taép mavrés has also been misinterpreted. Tevew in LXX, 
as a rendering of oyy, takes either genitive (1 S 14%, cp. 2 Mac 6”) or ac- 
cusative (I S 14”, Job 343), but yeveo@ar Oavdrov never occurs; it is the 
counterpart of the rabbinic phrase AnD nyn, and elsewhere in the NT 
(Mk 9!=Mt 16%=Lk 9%, Jn 8°) is used not of Jesus but of men. It 
means to experience (=/deiv @dvarov, 115). Here it is a bitter experience, 
not a rapid sip, as if Jesus simply ‘‘ tasted” death (Chrysostom, Theophyl., 
Oecumenius: od yap évéuewev TH Oavdrw adda pdvov atrov Tpbrov Twa 
dmeyevoaro) quickly, or merely sipped it like a doctor sipping a drug to en- 
courage a patient. The truer comment would be: ‘‘ When I think of our 
Lord as tasting death it seems to me as if He alone ever truly tasted death” 
(M‘Leod Campbell, Zhe Mature of the Atonement, p. 259); yevdonrar does 
not echo Bpaxv 71, as though all that Jesus experienced of death was slight or 
short, 


The hardest knot of the hard passage lies in ydputt Oeod. In 
the second century two forms of the text were current, ywpic 
6eoy and xapiti Geoy. This is plain from Origen’s comment 
(see above); he himself is unwilling to rule out the latter 
reading, but prefers the former, which he apparently found to be 
the ordinary text. Theodoret assumed it to be original, as 
Ambrose did in the West. Jerome knew both (on Gal 3)°), 
and the eighth century Anastasius Abbas read xwpis (“‘absque 
deo: sola enim divina natura non egebat”), z.e, in the sense 
already suggested by Fulgentius and Vigilius, that Christ’s divine 
nature did not die. On the other hand, writers like Eusebius, 
Athanasius, and Chrysostom never mention any other reading 
than xépure. Of all the supporters of xwpis, the most emphatic 
is Theodore of Mopsuestia, who protests that it is most absurd 
(yeAoudrarov) to substitute yépite Geod for xwpis Geod, arguing from 
passages like 1 Co 15! and Eph 2° 9 that Paul’s custom is not 
to use the former phrase d7A@s, GAA wavrws amd Twos dkoAovbias 
Aoyov. The reading suited the Nestorian view of the person of 
Christ, and probably the fact of its popularity among the 
Nestorians tended to compromise xwpis in the eyes of the later 
church ; it survives only in M 424**, though there is a trace of 
it (a Nestorian gloss?) in three codices of the Peshitto. But 
Oecumenius and Theophylact are wrong in holding that it 
originated among the Nestorians. This is dogmatic prejudice: 
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Xepis was read in good manuscripts, if not in the best, by 
Origen’s time, and the problem is to determine whether it or 
xdpurt was original. The one may be a transcriptional error for 
the other. In this case, the textual canon “potior lectio 
difficillima” would favour xwpés. But the canon does not apply 
rigidly to every such case, and the final decision depends upon 
the internal probabilities. Long associations render it difficult 
for a modern to do justice to xwpls Geod. Yet xwpis is elsewhere 
used by our author in a remarkable way, eg. in 928 xwpis 
dpaptias épOyjoera, and the question is whether ywpls Geod here 
cannot be understood in an apt, although daring, sense. It 
may be (i) “forsaken by God,” an allusion to the “dereliction” 
of Mk 154 (B. Weiss, Zimmer), though this would rather be put 
as drep Oeod. (ii) “Apart from his divinity” (see above), Ze. 
when Christ died, his divine nature survived. But this would 
require a term like ris Oedrntos. (iil) Taken with zavrds, “die 
for everyone (everything ?) except God” (Origen’s view, adopted 
recently by moderns like Ewald and Ebrard). Of these (i) and 
(iii) are alone tenable. Even if (iii) be rejected, it furnishes 
a clue to the problem of the origin of the reading. Thus 
Bengel and others modify it by taking irép ravrés=to master 
everything, ywpis Geod being added to explain that “everything” 
does not include God. It is possible, of course, that in the 
Latin rendering (ut gratia Dei pro omnibus gustaret mortem) 
gratia is an original nominative, not an ablative, and repre- 
sents xdpis (Christ=the Grace of God),! which came to be 
altered into xwpés and xdpirz. But, if xwpis Peod is regarded as 
secondary, its origin probably lies in the dogmatic scruple of 
some primitive scribe who wrote the words on the margin as 
a gloss upon zavrés, or even on the margin of v.8 opposite oidev 
édjxev att dvuTéraxrov, whence it slipped lower down into the 
text. Upon the whole, it seems fairest to assume that at some 
very early stage there must have been a corruption of the text, 
which cannot be explained upon the available data. But at 
any rate xdpire fits in well with érpere, which immediately 
follows, and this is one point in its favour. It was xdpure Geod 
that Jesus died for everyone, and this was consonant with God’s 
character (émpere yap aird, ze, Ged). The nearest Latin 
equivalent for mpémov, as Cicero (de Officits, 1. 26) said, was 
decorum” (dulce et decorum est pro patria mori), and in this 
high sense the divine xépis (41°), shown in the wide range and 
object of the death of Jesus, comes out in the process and 
method. 

1Jt was so taken by some Latin fathers like Primasius and by later 
theologians of the Western church like Thomas of Aquinum and Sedulivs 
Scotus, who depended on the Vulgate version. 
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The writer now explains (vv.!°!8) why Jesus had to suffer 
and to die. Only thus could he save his brother men who lay 
(whether by nature or as a punishment, we are not told) under 
the tyranny of death. To die for everyone meant that Jesus had 
to enter human life and identify himself with men; suffering 1s 
the badge and lot of the race, and a Saviour must be a sufferer, 
if he is to carry out God’s saving purpose. The sufferings of 
Jesus were neither an arbitrary nor a degrading experience, but 
natural, in view of what he was to God and men alike. For the 
first time, the conception of suffering occurs, and the situation 
which gave rise to the author’s handling of the subject arose out 
of what he felt to be his readers’ attitude. ‘‘ Weare suffering 
hardships on account of our religion.” But so did Jesus, the 
writer replies. ‘‘ Well, but was it necessary for him any more 
than for us? And if so, how does that consideration help us in 
our plight?” To this there is a twofold answer. (a) Suffering 
made Jesus a real Saviour; it enabled him to offer his perfect 
sacrifice, on which fellowship with God depends. (0) He suffered 
not only for you but like you, undergoing the same temptations 
to faith and loyalty as you have to meet. The threefold 
inference is: (i) do not give way, but realize all you have 
in his sacrifice, and what a perfect help and sympathy you 
can enjoy. (ii) Remember, this is a warning as well as an 
encouragement; it will be a fearful thing to disparage a 
religious tie of such privilege. (iii) Also, let his example 
nerve you.. 


0 In bringing many sons to glory, tt was befitting that He for whom and 
by whom the universe exists, should perfect the Pioneer of their salvation by 
suffering (du ma0nudrwy, echoing dia 7d mdOnua Tod Oavdrov). For 
sanctifier and sanctified have all one origin (é &vos, sc. yevods: neuter as Ac 
17%), That is why he (6 dyidgfwv) zs not ashamed to call them brothers, 
2 saying, 

“°T will proclaim thy name to my brothers, 
tn the midst of the church I will sing of thee” ; 
18 and again, 
“*T will put my trust in him” ; 

and again, 

“* Here am I and the children God has given me.” 

14 Since the children then (obv, resuming the thought of v."*) shave blood 
and flesh,' he himself participated in their nature,® so that by dying he might 
crush him who wields the power of death (that ts to say, the devil), ™ and 
release from thraldom those who lay under a life-long fear of death. 8 (For 
of course tt ts not angels that ‘he succours,” it is **the offspring of Abra- 
ham”). ™ He had to resemble his brothers in every respect, in order to prove 
a merciful and fatthful high priest in things divine, to expiate the sins of the 





‘ alwaros kal capkds (Eph 61%) is altered into the more conventional oapKos 
kal aiwaros by, é.g., K L f vg syr pesh eth boh Theodoret, Aug. Jerome. 

2 avrav, ze. aiuaros Kal capkés, not maOnudrwv, which is wrongly added 
by D* d syr™ Eus. Jerome, Theodoret. 
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People. ™ [tis as he suffered by his temptations that he is able to help the 
tempted. 


It is remarkable (cp. Introd. p. xvi) that the writer does not 
connect the sufferings of Jesus with OT prophecy, either gener- 
ally (as, e.g., Lk 2476 odxi tadra eel! mrabeiv rov Xpiordv KrA.), OF 
with a specific reference to Is 53. He explains them on the 
ground of moral congruity. Here they are viewed from God’s 
standpoint, as in 12? from that of Jesus himself. God’s purpose 
of grace made it befitting and indeed inevitable that Jesus 
should suffer and die in fulfilling his function as a Saviour 
(v.1°); then (vv.l4£) it is shown how he made common cause 
with those whom he was to rescue. 

"Empetrev yap «TA. (v.1°), TIpémewv or apérov, in the sense of 
“seemly,” is not applied to God in the LXX, but is not un- 
common in later Greek, e.g. Lucian’s Prometheus, 8 (obre Oeois 
mpérov ovre dAAws Bacrhixdv), and the de Mundo, 3976, 398a (8 kat 
mpémov éoti Kat Oe@ pddvota dpyudlov—of a theory about the 
universe, however). The writer was familiar with it in Philo, 
who has several things to say about what it behoved God to do,? 
though never this thing; Philo has the phrase, not the idea. 
According to Aristotle (Vic. Ethics, iv. 2. 2, 1d mpéxov 8y mpéds 
airov, kat év @ kat zwepi 6), what is “befitting” relates to the 
person himself, to the particular occasion, and to the object. 
Here, we might say, the idea is that it would not have done for 
God to save men by a method which stopped short of suffering 
and actual death. ‘‘ Quand il est question des actes de Dieu, 
ce qui est convenadle est toujours xécessaire au point de vue 
métaphysique” (Reuss). In the description of God (for aéré 
cannot be applied to Jesus in any natural sense) 8 dv Ta mévta 
kal 8. 06 Ta mdvta, the writer differs sharply from Philo, The 
Alexandrian Jew objects to Eve (Gn 4!) and Joseph (Gn 408) 
using the phrase 8a Tod Oeod (Cherudim, 35), on the ground that 
it makes God merely instrumental ; whereas, 6 eds airtov, ov« 
dpyavov. On the contrary, we call God the creative cause 
(airvov) of the universe, dpyavoy dé Adyov Geod dv ob Kateckevdc On, 
He then quotes Ex 141° to prove, by the use of apa, that 
od 81d 2 Tod Geod GAAG Tap’ aiTod ws airiov 7d owlecOar. But our 
author has no such scruples about dé, any more than Aeschylus 
had (Agamemnon, 1486, dat Avs mavaitiov mavepyéra). Like 
Paul (Ro 1136) he can say & of 7a wavra of God, adding, for 
the sake of paronomasia, 6’ ov to cover what Paul meant by 
e€ abrod Kat eis airév. Or rather, starting with ov dv Ta wévta he 


1 The dpevrev of v.17 is not the same as this éec. i 
2 Thus: mpémrec TG Oeg purevew Kal olkodouety ev Wuxy Tas dperds (Leg. 


alleg. 5 15)- é > > ys heen, a 
3 When he does use dtd (de oféficto, 24) it is 6v abrod pévov, of creation. 
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prefers another Sa with a genitive, for the sake of assonance, 
to the more usual equivalent é€ ob or t¢' of. To preserve the 
assonance, Zimmer proposes to render: “um dessentwillen das 
All, und durch dessen Willen das All.” 


The ultimate origin of the phrase probably lies in the mystery-cults ; 
Aristides (Els Tov Zdparw, 51: ed. Dindorf, i. p. 87), in an invocation of 
Serapis, writes to this effect, mdvra yap mavraxod dua cod Te Kal did oe july 
ylyverat. But Greek thought in Stoicism had long ago played upon the use 
of 64 in this connexion. Possibly écé with the accusative was the primitive 
and regular expression, as Norden contends. We call Zeus ‘‘ Zijva cat Ala” 
ds dy ef Aéyouuev dv dv SGuer, says the author of de Mundo (4014), like the 
older Stoics (see Arnim’s Stozcorum veterum Fragmenta, ii. pp. 305, 312), 
and 6ud with the accusative might have the same causal sense here,? z.e. 
‘‘through,” in which case the two phrases 6/7 év and 6v of would practically 
be a poetical reduplication of the same idea, or at least=‘‘ by whom and 
through whom.” But the dominant, though not exclusive, idea of 6” év here 
is final, ‘‘ for whom” ; the end of the universe, of all history and creation, 
lies with Him by whom it came into being and exists ; He who redeems is 
He who has all creation at His command and under His control. 


The point in adding ov’ 6v . . . ra rdvra to atta is that the 
sufferings and death of Jesus are not accidental; they form part 
of the eternal world-purpose of God. Philo had explained that 
Moses was called up to Mount Sinai on the seventh day, because 
God wished to make the choice of Israel parallel to the creation 
of the world (Quaest. in Exod. 241° BovAdpevos émidelEar ore abros 
kal Tov Koopov eOnuLovpynoe Kat 7d yévos eidero. “H 8é dvaxAnos 
Tod mpopyrov SevTepa yéveris €or. THs Tporépas dueivwv). But our 
author goes deeper; redemption, he reiterates (for this had 
been hinted at in 1!), is not outside the order of creation. The 
distinction between the redeeming grace of God and the created 
universe was drawn afterwards by gnosticism. There is no 
conscious repudiation of such a view here, only a definite asser- 
tion that behind the redeeming purpose lay the full force of God 
the creator, that God’s providence included the mysterious 
sufferings of Jesus His Son, and that these were in line with 
His will. 

In wodXobs utods the zoAAo/ is in antithesis to the one and 
only épxnyds, as in Ro 87, Mk 14%. For the first time the 
writer calls Christians God’s sons. His confidence towards the 
Father is in sharp contrast to Philo’s touch of hesitation in De 
Confus. Ling. 28 (xdv pndérw pévrou tvyxdvy tis GEwxpews dv vids 
Geod mpooayopeverbar .. . kal yap ei pymw txavol Oeod aides 
vouilerbar yeyovapev). *Ayaydvta is devoid of any reference to 

1 Agnostos Theos, 347 f. (‘‘ Das ist die applikation der logisch-gramma- 
tischen Theorie tiber den Kasus, der in altester Terminologie, 4 Kar’ airlay 
mrdows, heisst, auf die Physik: die Welt ist das Objekt der durch die héchste 
airia ausgeiibten Tatigkeit ”). 

? As in Apoc. 4" and Epzst. Aristeas, 16: 80 dv fworobyrar re wévrao 
kal yiveras (quoting Zfva cat Ala). 
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past time. The aorist participle is used adverbially, as often, to 
denote “‘an action evidently in a general way coincident in time 
with the action of the verb, yet not identical with it. The 
choice of the aorist participle rather than the present in such 
cases is due to the fact that the action is thought of, not as in 
progress, but as a simple event or fact” (Burton, Aoods and 
Tenses, 149). It is accusative instead of dative, agreeing with 
an implied atrdv instead of airdé, by a common Greek assimila- 
tion (cp. eg. Ac x12 15% 2217 2527), The accusative and 
infinitive construction prompted dyaydvra instead of dyayédvrt. 
Had dyaydvra been intended to qualify épynydv, roAXovs would 
have been preceded by rév. The thought is: thus do men 
attain the ddga which had been their destiny (v.”), but only 
through a Jesus who had won it for them by suffering. 


The mistaken idea that dyayévra must refer to some action previous to 
TederOoat, which gave rise to the Latin rendering ‘‘ qui adduxerat” (vg) or 
“‘multis filiis adductis” (vt), is responsible for the ingenious suggestion of 
Zimmer that 66a denotes an intermediate state of bliss, where the Oikavo of 
the older age await the full inheritance of the messianic bliss. It is possible 
(see below on 11 12”) to reconstruct such an idea in the mind of the writer, 
but not to introduce it here. 


The general idea in épxnyédv is that of originator or personal 
source; touréort, Tov aitiov THs owrypias (Chrysostom). It is 
doubtful how far the writer was determined, in choosing the 
term, by its varied associations, but the context, like that of 123, 
suggests that the “pioneer” meaning was present to his mind; 
Jesus was a&pxnyss THs swtyptas adtdy in the sense that he led the 
way, broke open the road for those who followed him. This 
meaning, common in the LXX, recurs in Ac 5%! (épxyyov kat 
cwrypa), and suits dyoydévra better than the alternative sense of 
the head or progenitor—as of a Greek clan or colony. In this 
sense dpyyyos is applied to heroes, and is even a divine title of 
Apollo as the head of the Seleucidae (OGZS. 21218, 219%), as 
well as a term for the founder (=conditor) or head of a philo- 
sophical school (Athenaeus, xili. 563 E, tov dpxnyov tpay ris 
gopias Zyvwva). But the other rendering is more relevant. 
Compare the confession (in the Acts of Maximilianus) of the 
soldier who was put to death in 295 A.D. (Ruinart, Acta Martyrum, 
pp. 340f.): “huic omnes Christiani servimus, hunc sequimur 
vitae principem, salutis auctorem.” The sufferings of Jesus as 
dpxnyos cwtnpias had, of course, a specific value in the eyes of 
the writer. He did not die simply in order to show mortals how 
to die; he experienced death tép wavros, and by this unique 
suffering made it possible for ‘many sons” of God to enter the 
bliss which he had first won for them. Hence, to “perfect” 
(reAeoar) the dpxnyds owtypias is to make him adequate, 
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completely effective. What this involved for him we are not yet 
told; later on (5° 78) the writer touches the relation between 
the perfect ability of Christ and his ethical development through 
suffering (see below, v.!*), but meantime he uses this general 
term. God had to “perfect” Jesus by means of suffering, that 
he might be equal to his task as dpxnyés or dpxepeds (v.1”) ; the 
addition of airév to owrnpias implies (see 77°) that he himself 
had not to be saved from sin as they had. The underlying idea 
of the whole sentence is that by thus “ perfecting” Jesus through 
suffering, God carries out his purpose of bringing “‘ many sons ” 
to bliss. 

The verb had already acquired a tragic significance in connexion with 
martyrdom ; in 4 Mac 7) (dv miorh Oavdrov oppayis éredelwoev) it is used of 
Eleazar’s heroic death, and this reappeared in the Christian vocabulary, as, 
é.g., in the title of the Passzo S. Perpetuae (uapripov ris aylas Ileprerovas kal 
rav ov avrn Terewlévtwwv év ’Adpixyj). But, although Philo had popu- 
larized the idea of reXevrav=Tedetc Oa, this is not present to our writer’s 
mind; he is thinking of God’s purpose to realize a complete experience of 
forgiveness and fellowship (cwryjpia) through the Son, and this includes and 
involves (as we shall see) a process of moral development for the Son. 


The writer now (v.!!) works out the idea suggested by mroAods 
viods. Since Jesus and Christians have the same spiritual origin, 
since they too in their own way are ‘‘sons” of God, he is proud 
to call them brothers and to share their lot (vv.4!18). The 
leader and his company are a unit, members of the one family of 
God. It is implied, though the writer does not explain the 
matter further, that Christ’s common tie with mankind goes back 
to the pre-incarnate period; there was a close bond between 
them, even before he was born into the world; indeed the in- 
carnation was the consequence of this solidarity or vital tie (é& 
évés, cp. Pindar, Vem. vi. 1, &v dvdpav, év Oedv yévos). “O dyrdtwy 
and ot dyvafduevou are participles used as substantives, devoid of 
reference to time. Here, as at 13!%, Jesus is assigned the divine 
prerogative of dyidfew (cp. Ezk 20)? ey kipios 6 dyialwv adtovs, 
2 Mac 1%, etc.), ze. of making God’s People His very own, by 
bringing them into vital relationship with Himself. It is another 
sacerdotal metaphor; the thought of 13 (kafapiopov Tdv dpuaptiov 
mounodmevos) is touched again, but the full meaning of dyalewv is 
not developed till 9!f, where we see that to be “sanctified” is 
to be brought into the presence of God through the self-sacrifice 
of Christ; in other words, éyiéleoa.=mpocépyerOar or eyyileww 
TO Ged, as in Nu 16° where the ayo. are those whom God 
TpoonyayeTo T pos €auTov. 

According to (Akiba?) Mechilta, 714 (on Ex 2018), God said to the angels 
at Sinai, ‘“‘Go down and help your brothers” (O2°7yn¥ 3yD) 379); yet it 
was not merely the angels, but God himself, who helped them (the proof-text 
being Ca 2°!), 
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Av 4v aitiav—a phrase only used elsewhere in the NT by the 
author of the Pastoral epistles—otx émaroydverar «tA. Erratoy- 
veoOau implies that he was of higher rank, being somehow vids cod 
as they were not. The verb only occurs three times in LXX, twice 
of human shame (Ps 119°, Is 12%), and once perhaps of God 
(=N2) in Job 34% In Zest. Jos. 25 it is used passively (od yap 
as dvOpwrros émaucxdverat 6 Oeds). In the gospels, besides Mk 3° 
and Mt 25%, there are slight traditions of the risen Jesus calling 
the disciples his d8ehpoi (Mt 281°, Jn 2017); but the writer either 
did not know of them or preferred, as usual, to lead biblical 
proofs. He quotes three passages (vv.1%- 18), the first from the 
22nd psalm (v.”*) taken as a messianic cry, the only change 
made in the LXX text being the alteration of dupyjoopuat into 
amayyeX® (a synonym, see Ps 5518). The Son associates himself 
with his édeA@oi in the praise of God offered by their community 
(a thought which is echoed in 1278 13)5), 

According to Justin Martyr (Dza/. 106), Ps 227% 8 foretells how the risen 
Jesus stood év péow Tav ddehpiv airod, rdv drocréhwy . . . Kal wer abrov 
Oudywr tuvyce Tov Oedv, ws Kal év Tots drouvnmovevwacw Tov dtocrb\wy 
dndodra yeyevnuevoy, and in the Acta /Joannzs (11) Jesus, before going out to 
Gethsemane, says, Let us sing a hymn to the Father (év péow dé abros yevd- 
pevos). The couplet is quoted here for the sake of the first line; the second 
fills it out. Our author only uses éx«Aynota (12°) of the heavenly host, never 
in its ordinary sense of the ‘‘ church.” 

The second quotation (v.18) is from Is 8!7 écopar memobds 
(a periphrastic future) éw air, but the writer prefixes éyd to 
éxowat for emphasis. The insertion of épet by the LXX at the 
beginning of Is 8!” helped to suggest that the words were not 
spoken by the prophet himself. The fact that Jesus required to 
put faith in God proves that he was a human being like ourselves 
(sée1.27). 

In Philo trustful hope towards God is the essential mark of humanity ; 
e.g. guod det. pot. 38 (on Gn 4°), rod dé kara Mavofy avOpwrov Sidbeots Wuxis 
émt Tov dvTws byTa Bed éXifovo7ns. 

The third quotation (v.!%>) is from the words which immedi- 
ately follow in Is 818, where the LXX breaks the Hebrew 
sentence into two, the first of which is quoted for his own 
purposes by the writer. The moSia are God’s children, the 
fellow vioé of Christ. It is too subtle to treat, with Zimmer, the 
three quotations as (a) a resolve to proclaim God, as a man to 
men; (4) a resolve to trust God amid the sufferings incurred in 
his mission, and (¢) an anticipation of the reward of that mission. 
On the other hand, to omit the second kat wéAw as a scribal 
gloss (Bentley) would certainly improve the sense and avoid the 
necessity of splitting up an Isaianic quotation into two, the first 
of which is not strictly apposite. But «ai méAw is similarly! 

1 Tt is a literary device of Philo in making quotations (cp. guzs rer. div. 1). 
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used in 1020 ; it is more easy to understand why such words should 
be omitted than inserted ; and the deliberate addition of éy# in 
the first points to an intentional use of the sentence as indirectly 
a confession of fellow-feeling with men on the part of the Son. 

The same words of the 22nd psalm are played upon by the Od. Sol 31%: 
‘‘and he (z.e. messiah or Truth) lifted up his voice to the most High, and 
offered to Him the sons that were with him (or, in his hands).” 

In v.14 xexowdvnxev (here alone in the NT) takes the classical 
genitive, as in the LXX. An apt classical parallel occurs in the 
military writer Polyaenus (S¢razeg. iii. 11. 1), where Chabrias tells 
his troops to think of their foes merely as dv@pamos daiwa Kal 
adpxa éxovot, kal THs airas Pioews jyiv Kexowwvykdow. The 
following phrase mapamAnotws (= “similarly,” z.e. almost “equally” 
or “also,” as, eg., in Maxim. Tyr. vii. 2, cal éotiv kat 6 dpywv 
moAEws pEepos, Kal ob dpxopevor tapamAncins) petécxev . . iva KTA. 
answers to the thought of jAarrwpevov . . . dud TO waéOnpa Kr. 
above. The verb is simply a synonym for xowwveiy; in the 
papyri and the inscriptions peréxew is rather more common, but 
there is no distinction of meaning between the two. 

This idea (iva xrA.) of crushing the devil as the wielder of 
death is not worked out by the writer. He alludes to it in passing 
as a belief current in his circle, and it must have had some 
context in his mind; but what this scheme of thought was, we 
can only guess. Evidently the devil was regarded as having a 
hold upon men somehow, a claim and control which meant 
death for them. One clue to the meaning is to be found in the 
religious ideas popularized by the Wisdom of Solomon, in which 
it is pretty clear that man was regarded:as originally immortal 
(118 14), that death did not form part of God’s scheme at the 
beginning, and that the devil was responsible for the introduction 
of death into the world (22% 24); those who side with the devil 
encounter death (zeipdlovow 6€ atrov ot Ths éxeivov pepidos dvres), 
which they bring upon themselves as a result of their sins. 
Robertson Smith (Zxfosztor*, ili. pp. 76 f.) suggests another ex- 
planation, viz., that Jesus removes the fear of death by acting as 
our Highpriest, since (cp. Nu 18°) the OT priests were respon- 
sible for averting death from the people, ‘“‘the fear of death” 
being ‘specially connected with the approach of an impure 
worshipper before God.” This certainly paves the way for v.2", 
but it does not explain the allusion to the devil, for the illustra- 
tion of Zech 3°! is too remote. 

Corroborations of this idea are to be found in more quarters than one. (a) 
There is the rabbinic notion that the angel of death has the power of inflicting 
death, according to Pes. Kahana, 32. 1894; Mechilta, 72@ on Ex 20” (where 
Ps 82° is applied to Israel at Sinai, since obedience to the Torah would have 


exempted them from the power of the angel of death), the angel of death 
being identified with the devil. (6) There is also the apocalyptic hope that 
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messiah at the end would crush the power of the devil, a hope expressed 
in the second-century conclusion (Freer-Codex) to Mark, where the risen 
Christ declares that ‘‘ the limit (or term, 6 Spos) of years for Satan’s power has 
now expired.” (c) Possibly the author assumed and expanded Paul’s view of 
death as the divine punishment for sin executed by the devil, and of Christ’s 
death as a satisfaction which, by removing this curse of the law, did away 
with the devil’s hold on sinful mortals. Theodoret’s explanation (Dza/. iii.) is 
that the sinlessness of Christ’s human nature freed human nature from sin, 
which the devil had employed to enslave men: émrevd} yap Tiuwpla Tov duap- 
TyKkoTwwv 6 Odvaros fv, Td 6¢ cGua 7d Kupraxdy ov éxov dpmaprlas kndtba 8 rapa 
Tov Oelov vouov 6 Odvaros ddlkws eEnpracev, avéornoe pev TpGrov Td TWapavouws 
katracxebév* ereira dé kal rots évdlkws Kaberpypmévors bréoxeTo Thy aradhayhy. 


The force of the paradox in 84 tod Oavdrou (to which the 
Armenian version needlessly adds airod) is explained by 
Chrysostom: 680 of éxpdrnoev 6 didBoros, da tovrov yrr7jOy. As 
the essence of owrnpia is life, its negative aspect naturally 
involves emancipation from death. “Eyew 7d xpdros tod Oavdrov 
means to wield the power of death, z.e. to have control of death. 
éxetv TO Kpdros with the genitive in Greek denoting lordship in 
a certain sphere, e.g. Eurip. Helena, 68 (ris révS’ épupvdv Sopdrwv 
yer Kpdros;). "“Amadddgén goes with SovAcias (as in Joseph. Anz. 
13. 13 (363), THs td Tols éxOpois adrods Sovreias . . . dmah- 
Aarrewv, etc.), which is thrown to the end of the sentence for 
emphasis, after doo. . . . Hoav which qualifies rovrous. “Evoxou 
is a passive adjective, equivalent to éveydpevor, ‘bound by” (as 
in Demosthenes, 1229), and goes with $08 @avdrov, which is 
not a causal dative. “Ooo. in Hellenistic Greek is no more than 
the ordinary relative of Ava wavtds tod fv, not simply in old 
age, as Musonius (ed. Hense, xvii.) thinks: kai 16 ye d0Ausrarov 
mov Tov Blov tors yépovow airs éotiv, 6 tod Oavdrov pdBos. 
Aristeas (130, 141, 168) uses dv dXov Tod Liv, but da ravrds rod 
hv is an unparalleled (in NT Greek) instance of an attribute in 
the same case being added to the infinitive with a preposition. 
There is a classical parallel in the Platonic 6. wavrds tod «tvau 
(Parmenides, 152E); but 7d jv had already come to be 
equivalent to 6 Bios. ‘ f 

The enslaving power of fear in general is described by 
Xenophon in the Cyropaedia, iii. 1. 23f.: ole obv te padAov 
katadovArotabar évOpmrovs tov icxupod PdBov; . . . ovtTw mdvTwv 
rav Sevov 6 pdBos padora katarAyrre Tas Yoxds. Here it is the 
fear of death, or rather of what comes after death, which is 
described. The Greek protest against the fear of death (cp. 
Epict. iii. 36. 28), as unworthy of the wise and good, is echoed 
by Philo (quod omnis probus liber, 3, @masvetrar mapa tTicw 6 
tpiperpov éxeivo Tounoas’ “ris éote SodAos, TOD Oaveiv apovtis dv ;” 
és pada ocvvidov td axddovbor. ‘YréAaBe yap, dtr ovdey otrw 
Sovlodabar répuxe Sidvorav, ws TO emt Oavatw dé€os, evexa Tod mpds 
ro Civ ivépov). But the fear persisted, as we see from writers 
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like Seneca (“ optanda mors est sine metu mortis mori,” Z7oades, 
869) and Cicero; the latter deals with the fear of death in De 
Finibus, v. 11, as an almost universal emotion (“fere sic affici- 
untur omnes”). Lucretius as a rationalist had denounced it 
magnificently in the De Rerum Natura, which “is from end to 
end a passionate argument against the fear of death and the 
superstition of which it was the basis. The fear which he 
combated was not the fear of annihilation, but one with which 
the writer of this Epistle could sympathize, the fear of what 
might come after death; ‘aeternas quoniam poenas in morte 
timendum est’ (i. 111)” (Wickham). The fear of death as death 
(cp. Harnack’s History of Dogma, iii. 180) has been felt even 
by strong Christians like Dr. Johnson. But our author has 
more in view. Seneca’s epistles, for example, are thickly strewn 
with counsels against the fear of death; he remonstrates with 
Lucilius on the absurdity of it, discusses the legitimacy of 
suicide, if things come to the worst, points out that children and 
lunatics have no such fear (Z/. xxxvi. 12), and anticipates most 
of the modern arguments against this terror. Nevertheless, he 
admits that it controls human life to a remarkable extent, even 
though it is the thought of death, not death itself, that we dread 
(Zp. xxx. 17); he confesses that if you take anyone, young, 
middle-aged, or elderly, ‘“‘you will find them equally afraid of 
death” (xxii. 14). And his deepest consolation is that death 
cannot be a very serious evil, because it is the last evil of all 
(‘quod extremum est,” Z/. iv. 3). Now the author of IIpés 
“EBpaiovs sees more beyond death than Seneca. “ After death, 
the judgment.” The terror which he notes in men is inspired by 
the fact that death is not the final crisis (92”). “ Ultra (¢.e. post 
mortem) neque curae neque gaudio locum esse,” said Sallust. 
It was because a primitive Christian did see something “ ultra 
mortem,” that he was in fear, till his hope reassured him (9%). 

It is noteworthy that here (vv.1* 15) and elsewhere our author, not un- 
like the other 6:ddcxados who wrote the epistle of James, ignores entirely the 


idea of the devil as the source of temptation ; he does not even imply the 
conception of the devil, as 1 Peter does, as the instigator of persecution. 


In one of his terse parentheses the writer now (v.16) adds, 
ob yap Symou dyyédov éemuAapBdverar. Anzov is the classical term 
for “it need hardly be said” or “of course,” and émruAapBdver ba 
means “to succour” (Sir 44 9 codia viods eat} avipwoev, kat 
eriAapBdverar tov Cyrovvrwy avryv). If it meant “seize” or 
“grip,” Odvaros (2.2. either death, or the angel of death, cp. v.14) 
might be taken as the nominative, the verse being still a 
parenthesis. This idea, favoured by some moderns, seems to 
lie behind the Syriac version (cp. A. Bonus, Expository Times, 
XXXlil. pp. 234-236); but émAapPdvecbar here corresponds to 
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BonPjoor in v.18, and is used in the same good sense as in the 
other quotation in 8°, The words &\\d oméppatos “ABpadp 
émapBdverar may be a reminiscence of Is 41° ° where God 
reassures Israel: omepya “ABpadp... od dvtehaBounv. The 
archaic phrase was perhaps chosen, instead of a term like 
avOpérwv,! on account of Abraham’s position as the father of the 
faithful (see 118), Paul had already claimed it as a title for 
all Christians, irrespective of their birth: ot« é "Iovdatos obdé 
"EAAnv . . . ef O& tyets Xpicrod, dpa rod "ABpadp oéppa éoré 
(Gal 37% 29), and our author likes these archaic, biblical peri- 
phrases. He repeats émiAapBdverar after “ABpadm to make a 
rhetorical antistrophe (see Introd. p. lvii). 

It is a warning against the habit of taking the Greek fathers as absolute 
authorities for the Greek of IIpds ‘EBpatous, that they never suspected the real 
sense of émiAauBdverat here. To them it meant ‘‘appropriates” (the nature 
of). When Castellio (Chatillon), the sixteenth century scholar, first pointed 
out the true meaning, Beza pleasantly called his opinion a piece of cursed 
impudence (‘‘execranda Castellionis audacia qui ém:AapBdveras convertit 
‘opitulatur,’ non modo falsa sed etiam inepta interpretatione”). The mere 
fact that the Greek fathers and the versions missed the point of the word is 
a consideration which bears, ¢.g., upon the interpretation of a word like 
brécracts in 3/4 and 111, 


The thought of vv.1+ 15 is now resumed in v.17; 8ev (a 
particle never used by Paul) &dedev (answering to éxpezerv) 
kata wévta (emphatic by position) tots depots SpowwOAvar— 
resembling them in reality, as one brother resembles another 
(so Zest. Naphtali 18 spows pov jv kata rdvta “Iwojd). In 
what follows, éXejjpwv? is put first for emphasis (as the writer is 
about to speak of this first), and goes like mortés with dpxtepeds. 
“Quae verba sic interpretor: ut misericors esset, ideoque 
fidelis,” Calvin argues. But this sequence of thought is not 
natural; loyalty to God’s purpose no doubt involved compassion 
for men, but Christ was zioros as he endured stedfastly the 
temptations incurred in his redefwous as épxyyos. He suffered, 
but he never swerved in his vocation. Nor can mords here 
mean “reliable” (Seeberg, Der Tod Christi, 17), te. reliable be- 
cause merciful; the idea of his sympathy as an encouragement 
to faith is otherwise put (cp. 4! 12!*), The idea of tedevdoor 
in v.20 is being explicitly stated ; the sufferings of Christ on earth 
had a reflex influence upon himself as Saviour, fitting him for 
the proper discharge of his vocation. But the vocation is 
described from a new angle of vision; instead of dpxnyds or 
5 dyélwv, Jesus is suddenly (see Introd. p. xxv) called dpyiepevs, 


1Cosmas Indicopleustes correctly interpreted the phrase: rovréore 
cdparos kal puxijs Noyixhs (372 B). : 

2 The seer in Enoch 4o'!” has a vision of the four angels who intercede 
for Israel before God ; the first is ‘‘ Michael, the merciful and longsuffering.” 
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evidently a term familiar to the readers (épxvepéa THs dpodoyias 
jpav, 32). The prestige of the highpriest in the later Judaism 
is plain in rabbinic (e.g. Berachoth, Joma) tradition and also in 
apocalyptic. The Maccabean highpriests assumed the title of 
iepeds Tov Geod Tod tWicrou (Ass. Mosis, 61; Jubilees, 321), and the 
ritual of the day of atonement, when he officiated on behalf of 
the people, was invested with a special halo. This is the point 
of the allusion here, to the dpxvepeds expiating the sins of the 
people. Philo had already used the metaphor to exalt the 
functions of his Logos as a mediator: 6 8 atrds ixérys péy éore 
tod Ovytod Knypaivovtos del mpds Td apOaproy, mperBevtys dé Tod 
WyeHovos mpds TO tanxoov (guis rerum div. heres, 42). But, while 
the term ixérys does imply some idea of intercession, this is 
not prominent in Philo’s cosmological and metaphysical scheme, 
as it is in our epistle, which carefully avoids the Philonic 
idea that men can propitiate God (BovAerou yap atrov 6 vdmos 
peiLovos penoipacbar picews 7) Kat dvOpwrov, éyyvtépw mpocovta. 
THs Oelas, peOdpiov, ei Set taAnOes A€yery, dudoty, iva Sia pérov 
twos dvOpwrot pev itackdvrat Gedy, Geos dé Tas xdpiTas avOpdrots 
brodiakdvy Tiwi xpdpevos dpéeyn Kal xopnyn, De Spec. Leg. i. 12). 
Again, Philo explains (de sacerdot. 12) that the highpriest was 
forbidden to mourn, when a relative died, wa... xpeittwv 
oixtov yevouevos, dAvmos cis del SuareAy. This freedom from the 
ordinary affections of humanity was part of his nearer approxi- 
mation to the life of God (éyyutépw apocdvta tis Oeias 
[pvoews]). But our author looks at the function of Christ as 
dpxvepeds differently ; the first word to be used about him in this 
connexion is éAejuwv, and, before passing on to develop the idea 
of wiorés, the writer adds (v.!§) another word upon the practical 
sympathy of Christ. In resembling his ddeAgol Kata mavra 
Christ wérovOev retpaoGets. His death had achieved for them 
an emancipation from the dread of death (v.14); by entering 
into glory he had expiated the sins of God’s People, thereby 
securing for them a free and intimate access to God. But the 
process by means of which he had thus triumphed was also of 
value to men; it gave him the experience which enabled him by 
sympathy to enter into the position of those who are tempted 
as he was, and to furnish them with effective help. The con- 
nexion between v.!®§ (with its ydép) and v.1? does not rest upon 
the idea of Christ as éAenuwv kal motos dpxvepevs, as though the 
effective help received from Christ were a constant proof that he 
expiates sins, ze. maintains us in the favour and fellowship of 
God (Seeberg). It rests on the special idea suggested by 
éXejov. ‘His compassion is not mere pity for men racked 
. .. by pain in itself, however arising; it is compassion for 
men tempted by sufferings towards sin or unbelief” (A. B, 
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Davidson). What the writer has specially in mind is the agony 
in Gethsemane (cp. 57") as the culminating experience of sorrow 
caused by the temptation to avoid the fear of death or the cross. 

The adverbial accusative 1& mpds tév Gedy here, as in 5}, is a 
fairly common LXX phrase (e.g. Ex 416 (of Moses), o3.\88 air 
€oy Ta mpods Tov Oedv). “doxecOar tas dpaptias is also a LXX 
phrase, an expression for pardon or expiation, as in Ps 654 (ras 
doeBetas juav od idéoy), which never occurs again in the NT. 
When the verb (middle voice) is used of God’s dealings with 
men, it generally takes the person of the sinner as its object 
in the dative (as Lk 181%, the only other NT instance of 
iAdoxeoOar) or else sins in the dative (rats éuaprias is actually 
read here by A 5. 33. 623. 913, Athan. Chrys. Bentley, etc.). 
This removal of sins as an obstacle to fellowship with God 
comes under the function of 6 dywd{wv. The thought reappears 
in 7% and in 1 Jn 2? (kal airds ithacpds éoruy). 


6 Aads (Tob Meow) is the writer’s favourite biblical expression for the church, 
from the beginning to the end ; he never distinguishes Jews and Gentiles. 


The introduction of the zeipacpot of Jesus (y.8) is as 
abrupt as the introduction of the dpy.epevs idea, but is thrown 
out by way of anticipation. °Ev @ ydp = év rovrw év @ (causal) or 
ért, explaining not the sphere, but the reason of his “help,” 
mérovOev attés metpacbeis—the participle defining the racyev (a 
term never applied to Jesus by Paul): he suffered by his tempta- 
tions, the temptations specially in view being temptations to 
avoid the suffering that led to the cross. This is the situation 
of the readers. They are in danger of slipping into apostasy, of 
giving up their faith on account of the hardships which it in- 
volved. Oi zeipalduevor are people tempted to flinch and falter 
under the pressure of suffering. Life is hard for them, and faith 
as hard if not harder. Courage, the writer cries, Jesus under- 
stands; he has been through it all, he knows how hard it is to 
bear suffering without being deflected from the will of God. 
Grammatically, the words might also read: “For he himself, 
having been tempted by what he suffered, is able to help those 
who are tempted.” The sense is really not very different, for 
the particular temptations in view are those which arise out 
of the painful experience of having God’s will cross the natural 
inclination to avoid pain. But the zepacpot of Jesus were 
not simply due to what he suffered. He was strongly tempted 
by experiences which were not painful at all—e.g. by the re- 
monstrance of Simon Peter at Caesarea Philippi. As Ritschl 
puts it, “Christ was exposed to temptation simply because a 
temptation is always bound up with an inclination which is at 
the outset morally legitimate or permissible. It was the impulse, 
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in itself lawful, of self-preservation which led to Christ’s desire to 
be spared the suffering of death. And this gave rise to a tempta- 
tion to sin, because the wish collided with his duty in his 
vocation. Christ, however, did not consent to this temptation. 
He renounced his self-preservation, because he assented to the 
Divine disposal of the end of his life as a consequence of his 
vocation” (Rechifertigung u. Versdhnung, ili. 507; Eng. tr. p. 573) 
On the suffering that such temptation involved, see below on 5°. 
Boney and ihdoxeoOar tats dpaptiars occur side by side in 
the prayer of Ps 799 (LXX). Are they synonymous here? Is 
the meaning of 76 thackeoOau Tas dwaptias Tov Aaod that Christ 
constantly enables us to overcome the temptations that would 
keep us at a distance from God or hinder us from being at peace 
with God? (so, ¢.g., Kurtz and M‘Leod Campbell, Zze Mature of 
the Atonement, pp. 172-174). The meaning is deeper. The 
help conveyed by the sympathy of Jesus reaches back to a 
sacrificial relationship, upon which everything turns. Hence the 
ideas of éXeqpwv and mortds are now developed, the latter in 3), 
the former in 4146, 3415 being a practical application of what 
is urged in 31, But the writer does not work out the thought 
of Christ as wuorés in connexion with his function as dpyrepeds, 
even though he mentions the latter term at the outset of his 
appeal, in wnich the stress falls on the expiatory work of Christ. 
1 Holy brothers (dyror = ot ayragduevor, 211), you who participate in a 
heavenly calling, look at Jesus then (S0ev in the light of what has just been 
said), at the apostle and highpriest of our confession ; * he zs ‘‘ faithful”? to 
Him who appointed him. For while ‘‘ Moses” also was ‘‘ faithful in every 
department of God's house,” * Jesus (obros, as in 101”) has been adjudged greater 
glory (d6éns) than (mapa, as 14) Moses, inasmuch as the founder of a house 
enjoys greater honour (rysnv, a literary synonym for ddénv) than the house 
ztself. 4(Every house zs founded by some one, but God is the founder of all.) 
5 Besides, while “ Moses” was “‘ faithful in every department of God’s house” 


as an attendant—by way of witness to the coming revelation—* Christ zs 
faithful as a son over Goa’s house. 


In v.? 8A@ (om. p!® B sah boh Cyr. Amb.) may be a gloss from v.5, In 
v.* the emphasis on m)elovos is better maintained by ofros défys (§X ABCD P 
vt Chrys.) than by dys ofros (pS K LM 6. 33. 104. 326. 1175. 1288 vg) or 
by the omission of ofros altogether (467 arm Basil). In v.4 rdyra has been 
harmonized artificially with 1° 2! by the addition of ré (C¢ L P © 104. 326. 
1175. 1128 Athan.). 


For the first time the writer addresses his readers, and as 
adeApot &yror (only here in NT, for dyéous in 1 Th 527 is a later 
insertion), kAyoews émoupaviou pétoxor (64 etc., cp. Ps 119% puéroxos 
€yo cis ravrov tov poBourpévuv oe, Ep. Arist. 207; de Mundo, 
401d). In Ph 314 the dvw xAjows is the prize conferred at the 
end upon Christian faith and faithfulness. Here there may be a 
side allusion to 2! (dédeAgods airois xadeiv). In katavofoare (a 
verb used in this general sense by Zp. Arvisteas, 3, mpos 7d 
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Tepiépyws Ta Oeia Karavoeiv) krd., the writer summons his readers 
to consider Jesus as mordés; but, instead of explaining why or 
how Jesus was loyal to God, he uses this quality to bring out 
two respects (the first in vv.2*4, the second in vv.5-*) in which 
Jesus outshone Moses, the divinely-commissioned leader and 
lawgiver of the People in far-off days, although there is no tone 
of disparagement in the comparison with Moses, as in the com- 
parison with the angels. 

In the description of Jesus as tév dmdctodov kal dpxiepéa THs 
dpodoytas ‘pay, Suoroyia is almost an equivalent for “our re- 
ligion,” as in 414 (cp. 10’). Through the sense of a vow (LXX) 
or of a legal agreement (papyri and inscriptions), it had naturally 
passed into the Christian vocabulary as a term for the common 
and solemn confession or creed of faith. “Hyéy is emphatic. 
In “our religion” it is Jesus who is dmrdécroAos Kal dpyiepevs, not 
Moses. This suits the context better than to make the antithesis 
one between the law and the gospel (Theophyl. od yap ris xara 
vopov Aatpelas dpxvepeds Eat, GAAG THS Hyetepas wictews). Possibly 
the writer had in mind the Jewish veneration for Moses which 
found expression during the second century in a remark of rabbi 
Jose ben Chalafta upon this very phrase from Numbers (Sifre, 
§ 110): “God calls Moses ‘faithful in all His house,’ and thereby 
he ranked higher than the ministering angels themselves.” The 
use of d&méotodos as an epithet for Jesus shows “the fresh cre- 
ative genius of the writer and the unconventional nature of his 
style” (Bruce). Over half a century later, Justin (in Afo/. 11?) 
called Jesus Christ rod TOT pos mavrwv Kat Seamorov Oeod vids Kat 
dméatodos ev, and in Aol. 1° described him as dyyedos kal 
dmoaToNos’ adtos yap amayyéAXer doa Set yrwoOjvar, Kal daroc- 
rédAcrat, pyviowy ooa ayyéAXera (the connexion of thought here 
possibly explains the alteration of diyyjoouae into darayyeA@ in 
He 2!2), Naturally Jesus was rarely called d@yyeAos; but it was 
all the easier for our author to call Jesus ddéaroAos, as he avoids 
the term in its ecclesiastical sense (cp. 2°). For him it carries 
the usual associations of authority ; drdécrodos is Ionic for zpec- 
Bevryjs, not a mere envoy, but an ambassador or representative 
sent with powers, authorized to speak in the name of the person 
who has dispatched him. Here the allusion is to 2°, where the 
parallel is with the Sinaitic legislation, just as the allusion to 
Jesus as dpxiepeds recalls the 6 dyéfwv of 21-17, On the other 
hand, it is not so clear that any explicit antithesis to Moses is 
implied in dpxvepéa, for, although Philo had invested Moses with 


1 Had it not been for these other references it might have been possible to 
take 7. 6. 7. here as=‘‘ whom we confess.” The contents of the 6uodoyia 
are suggested in the beliefs of 61%, which form the fixed principles and stand. 


9 


ards of the community, the Truth (1076) to which assent was given at baptism, 
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highpriestly honour (praem. et poen. 9, Tvyxdver . . . Gpxepworvys, 
de vita Mosis, ii. 1, éyévero yap mpovoia Geod . . . dpxvepeds), this 
is never prominent, and it is never worked out in “ Hebrews.” 

The reason why they are to look at Jesus is (v.”) his faithful- 
ness TO Toujoayts adtév, where vovety means “to appoint” to an 
office (as 1 S 12° Kipios 6 moujoas tov Movojy kai tov *“Aapwr, 
Mk 31! xat éroinoev ddédexa). This faithfulness puts him above 
Moses for two reasons. First (vv.?»-4), because he is the founder 
of the House or Household of God, whereas Moses is part of the 
House. The text the writer has in mind is Nu 12” (odx otrws 
6 Oepdrwv pov Mavojjs’ év dAw 7G oixw pov muords éorev), and the 
argument of v.°, where oikos, like our “‘ house,” includes the sense 
of household or family,! turns on the assumption that Moses be- 
longed to the oixos in which he served so faithfully. How Jesus 
“founded” God’s household, we are not told. But there was an 
otxos Oeod before Moses, as is noted later in 112%, a line of 
apeoBurepo. who lived by faith; and their existence is naturally 
referred to the eternal Son. The founding of the Household is 
part and parcel of the creation of the ra wévra (1%), Kara- 
oxevacev includes, of course (see 9” °), the arrangement of the otxos 
(cp. Epict. i. 6. 7-10, where xaracxevdfw is similarly used in the 
argument from design). The author then adds an edifying aside, 
in v.4, to explain how the otkos was God’s (v.? atrot), though 
Jesus had specially founded it. It would ease the connexion of 
thought if @eds; meant (as in 18?) “divine” as applied to Christ 
(so, ¢.g., Cramer, M. Stuart), or if otros could be read for eds, 
as Blass actually proposes. But this is to rewrite the passage. 
Nor can we take airod in v.® as “Christ’s”; there are not two 
Households, and zds (v.*) does not mean “each” (so, 4g., 
Reuss). Adrov in vv.2:> and ® must mean ‘God’s.” He as 
creator is ultimately responsible for the House which, under him, 
Jesus founded and supervises. 

This was a commonplace of ancient thought. Justin, ¢.2., observes: 
Mevavopy TQ Kwpix@ Kal roils Tatra pPhoace Tadra Ppdfouev* pelfova yap Tov 
Snucoupyov Tod cKevafouevou amepiyvaro(Afol. 1°). It had been remarked by 
Philo (De Plant. 16): 80 yap 6 krnodmevos TO KTHua TOO KThwaros duelywv 
kal 7d memounkds TOU yeyovdros, TorovTw BaciiKdrepa akeivor, and in Legum 
Allegor. iii. 32 he argues that just as no one would ever suppose that a furnished 
mansion had been completed dvev réxvys kal Syuroupyod, so anyone entering 


and studying the universe dozep els weylorny olklay 7) rédw would naturally 
conclude that jv Kal rw 6 rodde Tod mavrds Snusoupyds 6 eds. i 

The usual way of combining the thought of v.4 with the context is indicated 
by Lactantius in proving the unity of the Father and the Son (dzzzn. zmstzt. iv. 
29): ‘When anyone has a son of whom he is specially fond (quem unice 
diligat), a son who is still in the house and under his father’s authority (in 
manu patris)—he may grant him the name and power of lord (nomen 








) Our author avoids (see on 21”) éxkAnota, unlike the author of 1 Ti 35 whe 
writes év otkw Oeod, Aris éoriv éxxNyola Tod Oeod. 
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domini potestatemque), yet by civil law (civili iure) the house is one, and one 
is called lord. So this world is one house of God, and the Son and the 
Father, who in harmony (unanimos) dwell in the world, are one God.” 


The second (5) proof of the superiority of Jesus to Moses 
is now introduced by xaé. It rests on the term 6epdtwv used of 
Moses in the context (as well as in Nu 11?! 127-8 etc. ; of Moses 
and Aaron in Wis 10! 182!) ; Gepdrwy is not the same as dodAos, 
but for our author it is less than vids, and he contrasts Moses as 
the Oepdrwy év TO oikw with Jesus as the Son émt rév oikov, éxi 
used as in 107! (iepéa péyay emi rov otkov Tod Geod) and Mt 2521-23 
(émi éAtya Hs musTds). Moses is “ egregius domesticus fidei tuae” 
(Aug. Conf. xii. 23). The difficult phrase eis 75 paptipioy tov 
adnOnoopnévwy means, like 9°, that the position of Moses was one 
which pointed beyond itself to a future and higher revelation; 
the tabernacle was a oxjvy Tov paoptupiov (Nu 12°) in a deep 
sense. This is much more likely than the idea that the faith- 
fulness of Moses guaranteed the trustworthiness of anything he 
said, or even that Moses merely served to bear testimony of what 
God revealed from time to time (as if the writer was thinking of 
the words oréua Kata ordua AaAjow aire which follow the above- 
quoted text in Numbers). 

The writer now passes into a long appeal for loyalty, which 
has three movements (3°19 41-10 411-18), The first two are con- 
nected with a homily on Ps 957! as a divine warning against 
the peril of apostasy, the story of Israel after the exodus from 
Egypt being chosen as a solemn instance of how easy and fatal it 
is to forfeit privilege by practical unbelief. It is a variant upon 
the theme of 22:3, suggested by the comparison between Moses 
and Jesus, but there is no comparison between Jesus and Joshua ; 
for although the former opens up the Rest for the People of 
to-day, the stress of the exhortation falls upon the unbelief and 
disobedience of the People in the past. 


8 Now we are this house of God (ob, from the preceding avroi), of we well 
only keep confident and proud of our hope. " Therefore, as the holy Spirit says : 
“© Today, when (édv, as in 1 Jn 2%) you hear his voice, 
8 harden not (wh oxdAnptvyre, aor. subj. of negative entreaty) your hearts as 
at the Provocation, 
on the day of the Temptatzon tn the desert, 
9 where (ob=6rov as Dt 8!) your fathers put me to the proof, 
10 and for forty years felt what I could do.” 
Therefore “I grew exasperated with that generation, 
I said, ‘ They are always astray in thetr heart? ; 
they would not learn my ways ; 
11 so (ws consecutive) 7 swore 7m my anger j 
‘ they shall never (ei =the emphatic negative ON in oaths) enter my Rest.” 
12 Brothers, take care in case there 1s a wicked, unbelieving heart in any of 
you, moving you to apostateze Jrom the living God. 18 Rather admonish one 
another (éavrovs=addxdovs) dazly, so long as this word ** Today” is uttered, 
that none of you may be deceived by sin and ‘‘ hardened.” ™ For we only 
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participate in Christ provided that we keep firm to the very end the confidence 
with which we started, » this word ever sounding tn our ears: 

“Today, when you hear his voice, 

harden not your hearts as at the Provocation.” 
16 Who heard and yet “provoked” him? Was tt not all who left Egypt 
under the leadership of Moses? “ And with whom was he exasperated for 
forty years? Was it not with those who sinned, whose ‘‘ corpses* fell in the 
desert”? %8 And to whom “did he swear that they (sc. abrovs) would never 
enter his Rest”? To whom but those who disobeyed (amevOjoacw, cp. Ac 19°)? 
19 Thus (kal consecutive) we see zt was owing to unbelief that they could not 
enter. 

In v.§ (a) o@ is altered into 8s by D* M 6. 424 Lat Lucifer, Ambr. Pris- 
cillian, probably owing to the erroneous idea that the definite article (supplied 
by 440. 2005) would have been necessary between of and ofkos. (0) édv is 
assimilated to the text of v.14 by a change to édvrep in 8’ AC D° K L W 
syr®*! Lucifer, Chrys. etc. (von Soden). (¢) After éAmldos the words méxpe 
réXous BeBalay are inserted from v.'4 by a number of MSS; the shorter, 
correct text is preserved in p!® B 1739 sah eth Lucifer, Ambrose. 


V.® introduces the appeal, by a transition from ®. When 
Philo claims that mappyoia is the mark of intelligent religion 
(quis rer. div. haeres, 4, Tots pev odv aduabéor cvpdépov Hovyia, 
Tots 6 éemiotHuyns éprewevors Kal dua pirodeordros dvayKadTatov 7 
mappyoia xrjua), he means by zappyoia the confidence which is 
not afraid to pray aloud: cp. 2b. 5 (rappycia 8 didias ovyyevés, 
émel Tpos Tiva av Tis 7) Tpds TOV EavTod pirov mappnoidcairo ;), where 
the prayers and remonstrances of Moses are explained as a proof 
that he was God’s friend. But here as elsewhere in the NT 
mappyoia has the broader meaning of ‘“ confidence” which already 
appears in the LXX (eg. in Job 27! wy éxee Twa rappyoiav 
évavtiov airod). This confidence is the outcome of the Christian 
Aris (for ths éAmidos goes with tHv zappyoiav as well as with ro 
kavxyua); here as in 4 and 101% % it denotes the believing 
man’s attitude to a God whom he knows to be trustworthy. 
The idea of 1d katxnpa Tis éAmi8os is exactly that of Ro 5? 
(kavxoipela er’ eArid. tis dogs tod Ged), and of a saying like 
Ps 5)? (kal etppavOntwoay eri col mavtes ot éXrilovtes et G€). 

Aié in v.’ goes most naturally with ph oxdypdryte (v.8), the 
thought of which recurs in v.!8 as the central thread. The 
alternative, to take it with BXémere in v.12, which turns the whole 
quotation into a parenthesis, seems to blunt the direct force of 
the admonition; it makes the parenthesis far too long, and 
empties the second 86 of its meaning. Bdéwere is no more 
abrupt in v.!? than in 12%; it introduces a sharp, sudden 
warning, without any particle like ody or d¢, and requires no pre- 
vious term like 66. The quotation is introduced as in 10! by 
“the holy Spirit” as the Speaker, a rabbinic idea of inspiration. 
The quotation itself is from Ps 957 which in A runs as follows : 


: stake in this sense is from Nu 14”: %?, a passage which the writer has 
in mind. 
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onwepoy ay THS Hwvans adrod dxovonre, 
BH okAnptyyTe Tas Kapdias tpOv os ev TH TapamiKpacpo 
Kata THY HUEpav TOD Tepacpod ev TH épnuw' 
ov éreipacay! of marépes byav, 
COoxipacay pe Kal idov Ta epya pov. 
TecoepaKovTa ern mpordxOica TH yeved éxeivy,? 
kat elrov'® aet* mrAavavrar TH Kapdta, 
abrot 5& otk éyvwoav tas ddovs pov. 
Os dora év TH opyy pov, 
ei ciceAevoovtat eis THY KaTdravoly pov. 

In vv.? 1°, though he knew (v.17) the correct connexion of the 
LXX (cp. v.1"*), he alters it here for his own purpose, taking 
Tecoapdkovta étn with what precedes instead of with what follows, 
inserting 6.6 (which crept into the text of R in the psalm) before 
mpoosx@ica for emphasis, and altering éSoxipacay we into év doxt- 
pacia.” The LXX always renders the place-names ‘“ Meriba” 
and “ Massa” by generalizing moral terms, here by zapamuxpacpds 
and zretpacyds, the former only here in the LXX (Aquila, 1 Sam 
15°*; Theodotion, Prov17"). The displacement of teovepdxovta 
éry was all the more feasible as efdov ra épya pov meant for him 
the experience of God’s punishing indignation. (Tecoapdkovta is 
better attested than reooepdxovra (Moulton, ii. 66) for the first 
century.) There is no hint that the writer was conscious of the 
rabbinic tradition, deduced from this psalm, that the period of 
messiah would last for forty years, still less that he had any idea 
of comparing this term with the period between the crucifixion 
and 70 A.D. What he really does is to manipulate the LXX text 
in order to bring out his idea that the entire forty years in the 
desert were a “‘day of temptation,”® during which the People 
exasperated God. Hence (in v.%) he transfers the “forty years” 
to eiSov ra épya pov, in order to emphasize the truth that the 
stay of the People in the desert was one long provocation of 
God ; for «idov 7a epya pov is not an aggravation of their offence 


1 yc@ adds we (so T), which has crept (needlessly, for reipdfexv may be 
used absolutely as in 1 Co 10°) into the text of Hebrews through x* D° M vg 
pesh harkl boh arm Apollin. » 

2In some texts of Hebrews (p® » A B D* M 33. 424** vg Clem. 
Apollin.) this becomes (under the influence of the literal view of forty years ?) 
ravrn (éxelvy in C D° K L P syr sah boh arm eth Eus. Cyril, Chrys.). 

3'The Ionic form e?za (B) has slipped into some texts of Hebrews (A D 
33. 206. 489. 1288. 1518. 1836). , 

4 The LXX is stronger than the Hebrew ; it appears to translate not the 
oy of the MT, but aby (cp. Flashar in Zedts. fuir alt, Wess., 1912, 84-85). 

5 g50xiuacav (me) is read in the text of Hebrews, by assimilation, in x° D° 
K L vg syr arm eth Apollin. Lucifer, Ambr, Chrys. etc. ze. EAOKI- 
MACIA vas altered into EAOKIMACA. 

6 The xaré in kara Thy juepay (v.®) is temporal as in 1! 727, not ‘after the 
manner of” (‘‘secundum,” vg). 
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(“though they felt what I could do for them”), but a reminder 
that all along God let them feel how he could punish them for 
their disobedience. Finally, their long-continued obstinacy led 
him to exclude them from the land of Rest. This “ finally” 
does not mean that the divine oath of exclusion was pronounced 
at the end of the forty years in the desert, but that as the result 
of God’s experience he gradually killed off (v.!") all those who 
had left Egypt. This retribution was forced upon him by the 
conviction airot dé otk éyyvwoav Tas ddovs pov (2.e. would not learn 
my laws for life, cared not to take my road). 


The rabbinic interpretation of Ps 95 as messianic appears in the legend 
(T.B. Saxhedrim, 98a) of R. Joshua ben Levi and Elijah. When the rabbi 
was sent by Elijah to messiah at the gates of Rome, he asked, ‘‘ Lord, when 
comest thou?” He answered, ‘‘ To-day.” Joshua returned to Elijah, who 
inquired of him: ‘‘What said He to thee?” Joshua: ‘‘ Peace be with thee, 
son of Levi.” Elijah: ‘* Thereby He has assured to thee and thy father a 
prospect of attaining the world to come.” Joshua: ‘‘ But He has deceived me, 
by telling me He would come to-day.” Elijah: *‘ Not so, what He meant 
was, To-day, tf you will hear His voice.” The severe view of the fate of the 
wilderness-generation also appears in Sazh, 1104, where it is proved that the 
generation of the wilderness have no part in the world to come, from Nu 
14 and also from Ps 95 (as J swore in my anger that they should not enter 
into my Rest). This was rabbi Akiba’s stern reading of the text. But 
rabbinic opinion, as reflected in the Mishna (cp. W. Bacher, Agada der 
Tannaiten, i. 135f.), varied on the question of the fate assigned to the 
generation of Israelites during the forty years of wandering in the desert. 
While some authorities took Ps 95" strictly, as if the ‘‘ rest” meant the rest 
after death, and these Israelites were by the divine oath excluded from the 
world to come, others endeavoured to minimize the text ; God’s oath only 
referred to the incredulous spies, they argued, or it was uttered in the haste 
of anger and recalled. In defence of the latter milder view Ps 50° was 
quoted, and Isa 35. Our author takes the sterner view, reproduced later 
by Dante (Purgatorio, xvill. 133-135), for example, who makes the Israelites 
an example of sloth; ‘‘the folk for whom the sea opened were dead ere 
Jordan saw the heirs of promise.” He never speaks of men ‘‘ tempting God,” 
apart from this quotation, and indeed, except in 111”, God’s qetpacuds or 
probation of men is confined to the human life of Jesus. 


For 86 in v.10 Clem. Alex. (Protrept. 9) reads 8 8. 
NpoowxAifew is a LXX term for the indignant loathing excited 
by some defiance of God’s will, here by a discontented, critical 
attitude towards him. In v.! katdmavots is used of Canaan as 
the promised land of settled peace, as only in Dt 129 (od yap 
nate... eis THY KatTdravow) and 1 K 856 (eidoyynrds Kupuos 
onpepov, ds édwxev Katdravow TG Aa@ adtod). The mystical sense 
is developed in 4°*, 

The application (vv.!) opens with Bdéwere (for the classical 
opare) ph . . . €oror (as in Col 28 (Brérere py . . . Zoran), the 
reason for the future being probably “ because the verb eit has 
no aorist, which is the tense required,” Field, Votes on Transla- 
tion of V.T., p. 38) év tw 64av—the same concern for individuals 
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as in 41 10% 12l5—xapdia a&mortias (genitive of quality—a 
Semitism here). ’Aioréa must mean more than “incredulity ” ; 
the assonance with doorjva. was all the more apt as émoria 
denoted the unbelief which issues in action, év t@ émoorfvar.—the 
idea as in Ezk 20° kal dmréorynoav am’ éuod, Kal odx 4OéAnoav 
cloaxovoa mov, though the preposition dé was not needed, as may 
be seen, ¢.g., in Wis 3!° (ot . . . rod Kupiov dmoordvres). Our 
author is fond of this construction, the infinitive with a preposition. 
“The living God” suggests what they lose by their apostasy, 
and what they bring upon themselves by way of retribution 
(1031), especially the latter (cp. 412). There is no real distinction 
between Oeod Zévros and rod Oeod Ldvros, for the article could be 
dropped, as in the case of Oeds tarnp and kvpios Incovs, once the 
expression became stamped and current. 

In v.18 mapakodeite . . . Kal? Exdorny tuepay (cp. Zest. Levi 98 
nv kal? éxdorny Huepay cvveri~wy we) emphasizes the keen, constant 
care of the community for its members, which is one feature of 
the epistle. In dxpis o6 (elsewhere in NT with aorist or future), 
which is not a common phrase among Attic historians and 
orators, axpis is a Hellenistic form of axpu (p!® M) used sometimes 
when a vowel followed. Xypepov is “ God’s instant men call 
years” (Browning), and the paronomasia in kaAetra! . . . mapa- 
kadette led the writer to prefer cadetrat to a term like xnpvocerat 
The period (see 4”) is that during which God’s call and oppor- 
tunity still hold out, and the same idea is expressed in év 16 
héyeoOar Ehpepov «rr. (v.15). é§ Sydv is sufficiently emphatic as it 
stands, without being shifted forward before 1s (B D K Ldeete. 
harkl Theodt. Dam.) in order to contrast Sets with ot matépes 
ipav (v.9). As for i dpaprtia, it is the sin of apostasy (124), which 
like all sin deceives men (Ro 715), in this case by persuading them 
that they will be better off if they allow themselves to abandon the 
exacting demands of God. The responsibility of their position is 
expressed in tva ph oxdypuvOf, a passive with a middle meaning ; 
men can harden themselves or let lower considerations harden 
them against the call of God. As Clement of Alexandria 
(Protrept. ix.) explains: dpare tiv dreidnv' opare tHV mpotporyy' 
dpare thy Tynny. Ti Oi ody ere THY Xdpwv Eis dpynv peTadddocopey anes 
peyddyn yap Ths érayyedlas adrod 7 xdpis, “ éav onuepov THS pwvis 
airov dxovcGpev ” * 76 bé onpepov THS Hovis adrod avlerar THY Huepay, 
gor av H ojpepov dvopalyrar. 

In v.14 péroxot tod Xptotod (which is not an equivalent for the 
Pauline év Xpior@, but rather means to have a personal interest 
in him) answers to pétoxor KAjoews émoupaviou in v.t and to 
petoxous mvedpatos dytou in 64; yeydvapev betrays the predilection 
of the writer for yéyova rather than its equivalent eivar. "Edvmep 

1 The common confusion between a and eu led to the variant xade?re (A C). 
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an intensive particle (for édv, v.°) thy dpxhy tis brootdcews 
(genitive of apposition)—7.e. “ our initial confidence ” (the idea 
of 10%2)—katdéoxwpev (echoing v.%), The misinterpretation of 
émootdcews as (Christ’s) “substance”! led to the addition of 
airod (A 588. 623. 1827. 1912 vg). But trdcracis here as in 
rt! denotes a firm, confident conviction or resolute hope (in 
LXX, ¢g., Ru 12 éorw prow trdoracis tod yernOjvar pe dvdpi, 
rendering mpn, which is translated by éAmis in Pr rr’), with the 
associations of steadfast patience under trying discouragements. 
This psychological meaning was already current (cp. 2 Co 94 
py . kataucxuvOapev yueis ev TH broordce tavTy), alongside 
of the physical or metaphysical. What a man bases himself on, 
as he confronts the future, is his trécracis, which here in sound 
and even (by contrast) in thought answers to droorjvat. 

It is possible to regard v.14 as a parenthesis, and connect 
év TO déyeoPar (v.5) closely with wapaxahetre or iva ph... 
épaptias (v.18), but this is less natural; év TO A€yeoOau (“ while it 
is said,” asin Ps 424 év 7G AéyeoOar) connects easily and aptly 
with karacxwpev, and vv.!* 15 thus carry on positively the thought 
of v.18, viz. that the writer and his readers are still within the 
sound of God’s call to his ofkos to be mors. 

The pointed questions which now follow (vv.1618) are a 
favourite device of the diatribe style. Mapamxpatvew (Hesych. 
mapopyifew)? in v.16 seems to have been coined by the LXX 
to express “rebellious” with a further sense of provoking or 
angering God; eg. Dt 312? rapamixpaivovres fre Ta mpos Tov Oedvy 
(translating 719), and Dt 3216 év Bdedvypacw aitav maperixpavay 
pe (translating oY3). The sense of “disobey ” recurs occasionally 
in the LXX psalter (e.g. 10478, 10611); indeed the term involves 
a disobedience which stirs up the divine anger against rebels, 
the flagrant disobedience (cp. mwapaBaivew for 499 in Dt 14%, 
Nu 271*) which rouses exasperation in God. *AXNX’, one rhetorical 
question being answered by another (as Lk 178), logically 
presupposes tuvés, but tives must be read in the previous question. 
By writing wdévtes the writer does not stop to allow for the faith- 
ful minority, as Paul does(1 Co 10% tives airév). In the grave 
conclusion (v.!®) 80 émuortiay (from v.1”) is thrown to the end for 
the sake of emphasis. 

But, the author continues (4%), the promised rest is still 
available ; it is open to faith, though only to faith (}8), No 
matter how certainly all has been done upon God’s part (3°), 
and no matter how sure some human beings are to share his 

? Another early error was to regard it as ‘‘ our substance,” so that } dpy} 


Ths vrootdcews meant faith as ‘“‘the beginning of our true nature” (a view 
already current in Chrysostom). 


* In Dt 327 it is parallel to rapofdvew ; cp, Flashar’s discussion in Zez¢- 
schrift fiir alt, Wiss., 1912, 185 f. It does not always require an object (God). 
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Rest (v.®), it does not follow that ze shall, unless we take warning 
by this failure of our fathers in the past and have faith in God. 
Such is the urgent general idea of this paragraph. But the 
argument is compressed ; the writer complicates it by defining 
the divine Rest as the sabbath-rest of eternity, and also by 
introducing an allusion to Joshua. That is, he (a) explains 
God’s katdravois in Ps 95 by the caBBaricpds of Gn 2%, and 
then (4) draws an inference from the fact that the psalm-promise 
is long subsequent to the announcement of the cafBatiopds. 
He assumes that there is only one Rest mentioned, the xardzavous 
into which God entered when he finished the work of creation, 
to which of zarépes judy were called under Moses, and to which 
Christians are now called. They must never lose faith in it, 
whatever be appearances to the contrary. 

1 Well then, as the promise of entrance into his Rest ts stzll left to us, let 
us be afraid of anyone being judged to have mzssed tt. * For (kal y4p=etenim) 
we have had the good news as well as they (éxetvo= 3°") ; only, the message 
they heard was of no use to them, because tt did not meet with faith in the 
hearers. * For we do ‘‘enter the Rest” by our faith: according to his word, 

‘As I swore in my anger, 
they shall never enter my Rest” — 
although *‘ his works” were all over by the foundation of the world, 4 For he 
says somewhere about the seventh (sc. huépas) day: ‘‘And God rested from all 
his works on the seventh day.” °And again in this (év rovtTw, sc. Tbr) 
passage, ‘‘they shall never enter my Rest.” °% Since then it is reserved 
(dmoXelmerat, a variant for katadeumr. v.1) for some ‘‘to enter it,” and since 
those who formerly got the good news fatled to ‘‘ enter” owing to their disobedz- 
ence,’ The again fixes a day ; ‘‘ today” —as he saysin “* David” after so long 
an interval, and as has been already quoted: 
“* Today, when you hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts.” 
8 Thus if Joshua had given them Rest, God would not speak later about another 
day. There is a sabbath-Rest, then, reserved (dodelmerat, as in %) s¢2l/ for 
the People of God (for once ‘‘a man enters his (abrod, z.e. God’s) rest,” he 
“* vests from work” just as God did). 
’EnayyeNia (v.!) is not common in the LXX, though it mis- 
translates 75D in Ps 568, and is occasionally the term for a 


human promise. In the Prayer of Manasseh (°) it is the divine 
promise (76 éAcos ris érayyeAlas cov), and recurs in the plural, 
of the divine promises, in Zest. Jos. 201 (6 Oeds roujoe tHv 
exdiknow tpav Kal érdger tps cis Tas emayyeAias Tov warépwy 
tyov) and Ps. Sol 128 (dcvot Kupiov KAnpovomjcavey erayyeAias 
xvptov—the first occurrence of this phrase «A. éz., cp. below on 
612), Katahevmopévys émayyedlas (+745 D* 255, from Gir Tea?) 
isa genitive absolute. “EmayyeAlas eivedOety (like opun . . . iBpioas 
in Ac 145) xrA.: the basis of the appeal is (a) that the divine 
promise of Rest has been neither fulfilled nor withdrawn (still 76 
“ gyuepov” Kadeirar) ; and (4) that the punishment which befalls 


1’ArelOevay, altered into dmiorlay by 8* vg sah boh arm Cyr. 
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others is a warning to ourselves (cp. Philo, ad Gaium, 1: at yap 
érépwv Tywplar BeAtiotot Tods ToAAOUs, POBw Tod pa) wapamAyora 
mae). By a well-known literary device pj wore, like py in 
1215, takes a present (Sox#), instead of the more usual aorist, 
subjunctive. Aoxj means “judged” or “adjudged,” as in 
Josephus, Azz. viii. 32, kav GdACsprov Sox. This is common in 
the LXX, e.g. in Pr 1728 évedv 8: tus éavrov roujoas Sdger ppdovipos 
elvan (where ddée is paralleled by AoywrOjcerar), 2714 (kaTrapwpyéevov 
oddey Siadépev Sd&e) ; indeed it is an ordinary Attic use which 
goes back to Plato (e.g. Phaedo, 113 D, of the souls in the under- 
world, ot pév av ddfwor péows PeBiwxévor) and Demosthenes 
(629. 17, of dedoypévor dvdpopdvor=the convicted murderers). 
The searching scrutiny which passes this verdict upon lack of 
faith is the work of the divine Logos (in v.1”). 

In v.? ednyyeAvopévor is remarkable. Our author, who never 
uses edayyéAvov (preferring érayyeAda here as an equivalent), 
employs the passive of edayye Ge ! (as in v.®) in the broad sense 
of ‘‘having good news brought to one.” The passive occurs in 
LXX of 2S 18°! (evayyedicOyrw 6 Kvpids pov 6 Baoreds) and in 
Mt 115 (rrwxol edayyeAtlovrar). The kai after kaddmep emphasizes 
as usual the idea of correspondence. The reason for the failure 
of the past generation was that they merely heard what God 
said, and did not believe him; 6 Adyos Tis dxors (axo7ys, passive 
= “sermo auditus,” vg), which is another (see 3!”) instance of the 
Semitic genitive of quality, is defined as px (causal particle as 
in 1127 pw poByOeis) cuvykex(e)pa(c)mévos TH Tioter Tois dxovoaowy, 
since it did not get blended with faith in (the case of) those who 
heard it. Or 77 wiore: may be an instrumental dative: “since it 
did not enter vitally into the hearers by means of the faith which 
it normally awakens in men.” The fault lies, as in the parable 
of the Sower, not with the message but with the hearers. The 
phrase Adyos . . . ovyKexpacpévos may be illustrated from Men- 
ander (Stob. Sevm. 42, p. 302), THv Tod Adyou pev Sivapw odK 
eripOovov nOer S& xpyoTe ovyKexpauévyy éxew, and Plutarch, on 
posse suauiter vivi secundum Epicurum, 1101, Bédtvov yap évuTdp- 
XEw TL Kal ovyKekpacbar TH wept Gedy dd&y Kowdy aidods Kat dBov 
maGos xtX. The use of Adyos with such verbs is illustrated by 
Plutarch, Vit. Cleom. 2 (6 8& Zrwikds Adyos .. . Bide SF Kat 
Tpdw Kepavvipevos Oe pddiora eis TO oixelov d&yabdov érididwou). 
Kpaovs occurs in Philo’s definition of puAéa (Quaest. in Gen. 218) 
as consisting [odx] év r@ xpeuider paAAov 7) Kpdoer Kal cunpwvia 
BeBaiw tov 70dv, and ovyKexpacba in his description of the 
union of spirit and blood in the human body (Quaest. in 
Gen. of mveipa . . . euhéperOar kal ovyxexpacOat aiyart), 


: An almost contemporary instance (evayyeNfovre Ta THs velkns adTod Kat 
mpoxomjs) of the active verb is cited by Mitteis-Wilcken, i. 2. 29. 
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The original reading ovyxex(e)pa(c)uévos (x 114 vt pesh Lucif.) was soon 
assimilated (after éxelvovs) into the accusative -ous (p\? ABC DKLM Pvyg 
boh syrb*! etc. Chrys. Theod.-Mops. Aug.), and this led to the alteration of 
Tots dxovcacw into Tav akovgdvrwy (D* 104. 1611. 2005 d syrbklmg Lucif.), 
or Tois dxovobeicw (1912 vg Theod.-Mops.), or rots dxovovow (1891). The 
absence of any allusion elsewhere to the faithful minority (Caleb, Joshua) 
tells decisively against ouvyxexpacpévous (‘‘since they did not mix with the 
believing hearers”); for the writer (see above) never takes them into account, 
and, to make any sense, this reading implies them. How could the majority 
be blamed for not associating with believing hearers when ex hypothesz there 
were none such ? 


The writer now (vv.310) lays emphasis upon the reality of 
the Rest. ‘‘ We have had this good news too as well as they,” 
for (yép) we believers do enter into God’s Rest; it is prepared 
and open, it has been ready ever since the world began—dpa 
Gmodetmetar ocaBBatiopds TH AaG Tod Oeod. Elcepxsueba is the 
emphatic word in v.°: “we do (we are sure to) enter,” the futuristic 
present (“‘ingrediemur,” vg). When God excluded that unbe- 
lieving generation from his Rest, he was already himself in his 
Rest. The xatdémavoig was already in existence; the reason 
why these men did not gain entrance was their own unbelief, not 
any failure on God’s part to have the Rest ready. Long ago it 
had been brought into being (this is the force of kairo: in v.§), 
for what prevents it from being realized is not that any épya of 
God require still to be done. Kardzavors is the sequel to épya. 
The creative épya leading up to this xardravors have been com- 
pleted centuries ago; God enjoys his xardmavows, and if his 
People do not, the fault lies with themselves, with man’s disbelief. 


Here, as in Ro 3%, there is a choice of reading between ody (x AC M 
1908 boh) and ydép (p® B D K LP © 6. 33 lat syr®™ eth Chrys. Lucif. 
etc.) ; the colourless dé (syrPes* arm) may be neglected. The context is de- 
cisive in favour of ydp. Probably the misinterpretation which produced ofy 
led to the change of elcepydueba into eloepyoueba) (A C 33. 69*: future in 
vg sah boh Lucif.), The insertion of thy (the first) may be due to the same 
interpretation, but not necessarily ; p’? B D* om., but B omits the article 
sometimes without cause (e.g. 7°). The omission of el (p® D* 2. 330. 440. 
623. 642. 1288. 1319. 1912) was due to the following e/ in elvehedoovTau. 


Kaito. (with gen. absol., as OP. 898°) is equivalent here to 
xatrovye for which it is a v./. in Ac 177” (A E, with ptc.). “‘ Kaérou, 
ut antiquiores xaérep, passim cum participio iungunt scriptores 
aetatis hellenisticae” (Herwerden, Appendix Lexict Graect, 249). 
KaraBody is not a LXX term, but appears in Zp. Aristeas, 129 
and 2 Mac 229 (ris oAns xarafZodjs=the entire edifice); in the 
NT always, except He 11", in the phrase dad or po xaraBodjs 
KOO }LOV. , 

The writer then (v.4) quotes Gn 2°, inserting 6 eds év (exactly 
as Philo had done, de poster. Caint, 18), as a proof that the katdé- 

1 A similar error of A C in 6%, 
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mauots had originated immediately after the six days of creation. 
In etpyxe mou the wou is another literary mannerism (as in Philo); 
instead of quoting definitely he makes a vague allusion (cp. 2°). 
The psalm-threat is then (v.°) combined with it, and (v.®) the 
deduction drawn, that the threat (v.”) implies a promise (though 
not as if v.1 meant, “lest anyone imagine he has come too late 
for it”—an interpretation as old as Schottgen, and still advo- 
cated, e.g., by Dods). 


The title of the 92nd psalm, ‘“‘ for the sabbath-day,” was discussed 
about the middle of the 2nd century by R. Jehuda and R. Nehemia; the 
former interpreted it to mean the great Day of the world to come, which 
was to be one perfect sabbath, but R. Nehemia’s rabbinical tradition pre- 
ferred to make it the seventh day of creation on which God rested (see W. 
Bacher’s Agada der Tannazten”, i. pp. 328-329). The author of the Epistle 
of Barnabas (15) sees the fulfilment of Gn 2? in the millennium: ‘‘he rested 
on the seventh day” means that ‘‘when his Son arrives he will destroy the 
time of the lawless one, and condemn the impious, and alter sun and moon 
and stars ; then he will really rest on the seventh day,” and Christians cannot 
enjoy their rest till then. Our author’s line is different—different even from 
the Jewish interpretation in the Vzta Adae et Evae (li. 1), which makes the 
seventh day symbolize ‘‘ the resurrection and the rest of the age to come; on 
the seventh day the Lord rested from all his works.” 


In v.” peta tocoitoy xpdvoy, like peta tara (v.8), denotes the 
interval of centuries between the desert and the psalm of David, 
for év AveiS means “‘in the psalter” (like év “HAéa, Ro 112); the 
95th psalm is headed atvos o37s rH Aaveid in the Greek bible, 
but the writer throughout (3) treats it as a direct, divine word. 
Mpoeipnta (the author alluding to his previous quotation) is the 
original text (p!® A C D* P 6. 33. 1611. 1908. 2004. 2005 lat 
syr Chrys. Cyr. Lucif.); zpoeipnxev (B 256. 263. 436. 442. 999. 
1739. 1837 arm sah boh Orig.) suggests that God or David 
spoke these words before the oath (v.’ comes before v.!!), while 
eipytac (D° K L eth etc. Theophyl.) is simply a formula of 
quotation. From the combination of Ps 957 § with Ps 951! and 
Gn 2? (vv.*") the practical inference is now drawn (v.8"). Like 
Sirach (461? xpataids év wod€uous “Incots Navy. . . bs eyévero 
Kata TO dvopa aitod péyas ert owrnpia éxhextdv airod), Philo (de 
mutatione nominum, 21, “Inoods 8€ [épunvedverar] owrypia xvpéov, 
efews dvoua THs dpiorys) had commented on the religious signifi- 
cance of the name Joshua; but our author ignores this, and - 
even uses the name ‘Iyaois freely, since "Iycods is never applied 
by him to Christ before the incarnation (Aquila naturally avoids 
“Inoois and prefers “Iwcova). The author of Ep. Barnabas plays 
on the fact that “Joshua” and “‘Jesus” are the same names: 
éAricare éri tov ev capkt péhrovta favepotobac ipiv “Incody (6°), 
z.e. not on the ‘ Jesus” who led Israel into the land of rest, but 
on the true, divine ‘‘Joshua.” Such, he declares, is the inner 
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meaning of Is 2816 (ds eAmioe ew airov Lyoera cis Tov aidva). 
But the author of Ipods “EBpaiovs takes his own line, starting from 
the transitive use of xatawavew (Jos 1!8 kvpios 6 Beds iuaov xaré- 
Tavoey vpas Kai edwKxev tuilv THY yyy tavTyv, etc.); not that he 
reads subtle meanings into the transitive and intransitive usages 
of katazravew, like Philo. Nor does he philosophize upon the 
relevance of kardmavors to God. Philo, in De Cherubim (26), 
explains why Moses calls the sabbath (épyyveverar § dvdzavors) 
the “sabbath of God” in Ex 20! etc.; the only thing which 
really rests is God—‘“rest (dvdémavAav) meaning not inactivity 
in good (émpagiov xad@v)—for the cause of all things which is 
active by nature never ceases doing what is best, but—an energy 
devoid of laboriousness, devoid of suffering, and moving with 
absolute ease.” The movement and changes of creation point 
to labour, but “what is free from weakness, even though it 
moves all things, will never cease to rest: dore oikevordrarov 
pove Ged 76 dvarravecOa.” So in De Sacrif. Abelis et Caini, 8, 
TOV ToTOUTOY Kdcpov avev Tovwv TddaL pev cipydtero, vuvt dé Kat 
cicaet cuvexwv ovdérore Ajyer [cp. He 1° depwy re 7a wavra], Ged 
yap To akdpatov dppodidrarov. All such speculations are remote 
from our author. He simply assumes (a) that God’s promise of 
katémavots is spiritual; it was not fulfilled, it was never meant 
to be fulfilled, in the peaceful settlement of the Hebrew clans 
in Canaan; (4) as a corollary of this, he assumes that it is 
eschatological. 

In v.° dpa, as in 128, Lk 1148, Ac 1118, Ro 1o!’, is thrown to 
the beginning by an unclassical turn (“miisste dem gebildeten 
Hellenen hochgradig anstossig erscheinen,” Radermacher, 20). 
ZaPBatiouds, apparently! a word coined by the writer, is a Sem- 
itic-Greek compound. The use of caBBaticpds for katdmavars is 
then (v.1°) justified in language to which the closest parallel is 
Apoc 14. “Rest” throughout all this passage—and the writer 
never refers to it again—is the blissful existence of God’s faithful 
in the next world. As a contemporary apocalyptist put it, in 
4 Es 852; “for you paradise is opened, the tree of life planted, 
the future age prepared, abundance made ready, a City built, a 
Rest appointed” (karéora6?). In dnd trav iSiwv, as in 81d tod 
iSiou aipartos (131%), idvos is slightly emphatic owing to the context; 
it is not quite equivalent to the possessive pronoun. 


When Maximus of Tyre speaks of life as a long, arduous path to the goal 
of bliss and perfection, he describes in semi-mystical language how tired 
souls, longing for the land to which this straight and narrow and little- 
frequented way leads, at length reach it and “‘rest from their labour” 
(Dassert. xxiii. ). 





1 The only classical instance is uncertain; Bernadakis suspects it in the 
text of Plutarch, de superstzt. 166 A. 
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The lesson thus drawn from the reading of the OT passages 
is pressed home (vv.!!"!8) with a skilful blend of encouragement 
and warning. 

U Tet us be eager then to “enter that Rest,” in case anyone falls into the 
same sort of disobedience. ™ For the Logos of God zs a living thing, active 
and more cutting than any sword with double edge, penetrating to the very 
division of soul and spirit, joints and marrow—scrutinizing the very thoughts 
and conceptions of the heart. % And no created thing ts hidden from him ; 
all things lie open and exposed before the eyes of him with whom we have to 
reckon (6 Néyos). 

In v."! the position of tus, as, ¢.g., in Lk 1818, is due to “the 
tendency which is to be noted early in Greek as well as in cognate 
languages, to bring unemphasized (enclitic) pronouns as near to 
the beginning of the sentence as possible” (Blass, § 473. 1). 
For mimtew év, cp. Epict. ili. 22. 48, wore tudv <id&y pé tis . 
ev éexxXice: mepimimrovta. This Hellenistic equivalent for rimrew 
eis goes back to earlier usage, eg. Eurip. Herc. 1091, 1092, 
év kdvdwve Kal ppevdv tapdypate wértwxa Sevg. In Hellenistic 
Greek timdderywa came to have the sense of wapddevypa, and is 
used here loosely for “kind” or “sort”; take care of falling into 
disobedience like that of which these zarépes tuav yield such a 
tragic example. The writer, with his fondness for periphrases of 
this kind, writes év 7 aét@ Gmodetypate THs dmeOelas, where év TH 
airy adzeveia would have served. In passing away from the text 
about Rest, he drops this last warning reference to the classical 
example of dzeifea in the far past of the People. 

The connexion of thought in wv.1!£ is suggested by what has 
been already hinted in v.!, where the writer pled for anxiety, ny 
more Soxy Tis e€ tuav torepyxevar, He repeats iva py... Ts 

. méoy, and enlarges upon what lies behind the term dox7. 
Then, after the passage on the relentless scrutiny of the divine 
Logos, he effects a transition to the direct thought of God (v.}), 
with which the paragraph closes. XmouSdowpev—we have to put 
heart and soul into our religion, for we are in touch with a God 
whom nothing escapes ; fav ydp «rd. (v.12). The term fav echoes 
Geds CHv in 32 (men do not disobey God with impunity), just as 
kapdias echoes xapdia rovnps dructias. God is swift to mark any 
departure from his will in human thought—the thought that 
issues In action. 

The personifying of the divine éyos, in a passage which 
described God in action, had already been attempted. In Wis 
1815, for example, the plagues of Egypt are described as the effect 
of God’s Adyos coming into play: 6 ravrodvvapyds cov Adyos dx” 
ovpavav . . . Eihos 6&0 THv dvumékpitov emitaynvy cov dépwv. In 
Wis 1°, again, the qirAdvOpwrov mveipa codia, which cannot 
tolerate blasphemy, reacts against it: ére tOv vedpdv abrod (the 
blasphemer) pdprus 6 Geds, kal rHs Kapdias aitod éxickoros adn Os, 
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so that no muttering of rebellion is unmarked. Here the writer 
poetically personifies the revelation of God for a moment. ‘O 
Adyos tod Geod is God speaking, and speaking in words which 
are charged with doom and promise (3). The revelation, how- 
ever, is broader than the scripture ; it includes the revelation of 
God’s purpose in Jesus (11), The free application of 6 Adyos 
(rod Geov) in primitive Christianity is seen in 1 P 12%, Ja 118°, 
quite apart from the specific application of the term to the 
person of Christ (Jn 1118). Here it denotes the Christian gospel 
declared authoritatively by men like the writer, an inspired 
message which carries on the OT revelation of God’s promises 
and threats, and which is vitally effective. No dead letter, this 
Aéyos! The rhetorical outburst in vv.!" is a preacher’s equiva- 
lent for the common idea that the sense of God’s all-seeing 
scrutiny should deter men from evil-doing, as, e.g., in Plautus 
(Captivi, ii. 2. 63, “est profecto deu’, qui quae nos gerimus 
auditque et uidet”). This had been deepened by ethical writers 
like Seneca (Z/. Ixxxiii. 1, “ nihil deo clusum est, interest animis 
nostris et cogitationibus mediis intervenit”), Epictetus (ii. 14. 11, 
ovK €ott AaGety adrov od povoy roodvTa GAN ovde diavoovpevov 7} 
évOvpovpevov), and the author of the Epistle of Aristeas (132-133: 
Moses teaches ore pdvos 6 Beds ote . . . Kai ovbev airov AavOdve 
Tov ert yns ywonévov tr avOpdrwv Kpudiws . . . Kav évvonOf tis 
kaktav émiteAciv, ovk av AdOo1, py OTe Kal mpdgéas, and 210: the 
characteristic note of piety is 76 duaAapBavew ort ravra Starravros 6 
eds evepyet kai ywdoxet, Kat odfev av AdOo1 AdiKov roijoas 7 KaKdV 
épyacdpevos a&vOpwrros), as well as by apocalyptists like the author 
of Baruch (83%: He will assuredly examine the secret thoughts 
and that which is laid up in the secret chambers of all the 
members of man). But our author has one particular affinity. 
Take Philo’s interpretation of Sietkey atta péoa in Gn 15?°, 
Scripture means, he explains (guds rer. div. haeres, 26) that it 
was God who divided them, 1@ roywet TO CupTdvTwv EavTod Adye, 
ds eis THY dEuTaryv aKovnbels axurv Siatpav oddérore Ajyer. TA yap 
aicOynra mavra émedav péxpt TOV Grouwv Kal AEyomevwy aLepav 
dueEAOn, TaAW Grd TovTWV TA Adyw DewpnTa cis auvOyTovsS Kal 
dreprypadous potpas apxerat Stoupetv obros 6 touevs. He returns 
(in 48) to this analytic function of the Logos in God and man, 
and in De mutatione nominum (18) speaks of jKovnpevov kat dfdv 
Adyov, pacrevew Kal avalyreiv exacta ikavov. Still, the Logos is 
touevds as the principle of differentiation in the universe, rather 
than as an ethical force ; and when Philo connects the latter with 
6 Adyos, as he does in guod deter. pot. 29, Cherub. 9, etc., 6 Adyos 
is the human faculty of reason. Obviously, our author is using 
Philonic language rather than Philonic ideas. 

*Evepyjs (for which B, by another blunder, has évapyjs= 
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evidens) is not a LXX term, but denotes in Greek vital activity 
(cp. Schol. on Soph. Oed. Tyr. 45, Cdéoas avril evepyeorépas). 
Neither is roudrepos a LXX term; the comparison of 6 Adyos to 
a sword arose through the resemblance between the tongue and 
a “dagger,” though pdxopa had by this time come to mean a 
sword of any size, whether long (pou¢aia) or short... The com- 
. . CA: LA 
parative is followed (cp. Lk 168) by tzép, as elsewhere by zapa, 
and the “cutting” power of 6 Adyos extends or penetrates to the 
innermost recesses of human nature—dypt pepiopod uxis Kat 
mvetpaTos,” dppav te kat pueh@v (the conj. weAoy= limbs is neat 
but superfluous, for pveAdv was in the text known to Clem. 
Alex. guis dives, 41). D K here (as in 11°?) insert re before the 
first xai, but there is no idea of distinguishing the psychical and 
the physical spheres ; dpywv . . . wrveAdv is merely a metaphorical 
equivalent for Wuxjs Kai rvedwaros. Mepiopds (only in LXX in 
Jb 1128, 2 Es 618) means here “ division,” not “distribution ” (24) ; 
the subtlest relations of human personality, the very border-line 
between the yvyn and the zvetpa, all this is open to 6 Adyos. The 
metaphorical use of wveAdv in this sense is as old as Euripides, 
who speaks of 7) rpds dxpov pvedov Woyns ({ippolytus, 255). 
According to Philo (De Cherubém, 8. 9), the flaming sword of Gn 3% isa 
symbol either of the sun, as the swiftest of existences (circling the whole 
world in a single day), or of reason, dvkwnréraroy yap Kal Oépuov Abyos Kal 
pddtora 6 Tov airiov. Learn from the fiery sword, o my soul, he adds, 
to note the presence and power of this divine Reason, ds ovdémore Nye 
Kwotpevos orovdy macy mpos alpecw wey TOY Kady, puyny dé Tdv évaytiwv. 
But there is a still better parallel to the thought in Lucian’s account of the 
impression made by the address (6 Adyos) of a philosopher : od yap é& émumrodfs 
ob8 ws éruxev Hudy 6 Adyos Kalxero, Babeia dé Kal Kalpros 7 wAnyh éyévero, 
kal para evardxws évex Gels 6 Néyos adriy, ef oldv Te elmety, Siéxowe Thy Wuxhv 
(Migr. 35). Only, Lucian proceeds to compare the soul of a cultured person 
to a target at which the words of the wise are aimed. Similarly, in pseudo- 
Phocylides, 124: 8mXov Tot Aéyos avdpl Touwrepoy €or. oLdHpov, and Od. Sol. 
12°; for the swiftness of the Word is inexpressible, and like its expression is 
its swiftness and force, and its course knows no limit. 


The pepiopod . . . puedk@v passage is “a mere rhetorical 
accumulation of terms to describe the whole mental nature of 
man” (A. B. Davidson); the climax is xapdia, for what underlies 
human failure is xapdia movypa amiotias (31%), and the writer’s 
warning all along has been against hardening the heart, ze. 
obdurate disobedience. Hence the point of kal kpitixds KTAr. 
Kpurcxds is another of his terms which are classical, not religious ; 
it is used by Aristotle (Zth. Nik. vi. 10) of 4 cbveois, the in- 
telligence of man being xputixy in the sense that it discerns. If 


1 The description was familiar to readers of the LXX, e.g. Pr 54 jxovnuévoy 
Bar waxalpas Suorduov. 

The subtlety of thought led afterwards to the change of mvetmaros into 
owparos (2. 38. 257. 547. 1245). 
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there is any distinction between évOupjcew (évOupyjcews C* D* W 
vt Lucifer) and évvoiay, it is between impulses and reflections, 
but contemporary usage hardly distinguished them; indeed 
évvoa could mean “ purpose” as well as “conception.” The two 
words are another alliterative phrase for “thought and con- 
ception,” évvo.a, unlike évOvunous, being a LXX term. 

In v.18 kai obk éotw xtiots davis KTA., Tics Means anything 
created (as in Ro 8%), and adrod is ‘“‘God’s.” The negative side 
is followed by the positive, mdvra 8€ yupva kal tetpaxndropéva. 
The nearest verbal parallel is in En 9° ravra évdéiridv cov pavepa kal 
dxdéAvrra, where the context points as here to secret sins. The 
general idea was familiar ; e.g. (above, p. 55) ‘nihil deo clusum 
est, interest animis nostris et cogitationibus mediis intervenit.” 
Movy yap éeore Ged, Wuxi idety (Philo, de Abrahamo, 21). But 
what the writer had in mind was a passage like that in de Cherub. 
5, where Philo explains Dt 297° (ra kpurra xupiw TO Jed, TA SE 
pavepa yeverer yvdpiua) by arguing, yevyrds dé ovdets ixavos yvdyns 
adavods karioeiv €vOvun ma, wovos dé 6 Oeds. Hence, he adds, the 
injunction (Nu 5}§) riv woxnv “évavriov rod Geod orjoar” with 
head uncovered ; which means, the soul 76 kepaAaov d6ypa yupvw- 
Oetoay Kal THY yyopny 7 KéxpyTat arappracetoay, iv’ dweor Tats axpt- 
Beorarats érixpibeica Tod adexdorov Geod xrX., the closing description 
of God being 76 povw yupviv Woxiy idety dvvapéevm. For youve. 
see also M. Aurel. 12? 6 Geds ravra Ta HyemoviKa yupva Tov tALKOY 
dyyciwv . . . dpa. Tetpaxndvopéva must mean something similar, 
‘exposed ” or “ bared” (“‘aperta,” vg; mepavepwpeva, Hesych.). 

Though tpaxn\lfw does not occur in the LXX, the writer was familiar with 
it in Philo, where it suggests a wrestler ‘‘downing” his opponent by seizing 
his throat. How this metaphorical use of throttling or tormenting could yield 
the metaphorical passive sense of ‘‘ exposed,” is not easy tosee. “Lhe Philonic 
sense of ‘‘depressed”’ or ‘‘bent down” would yield here the meaning 
‘© abashed,” z.e. hanging down the head in shame (‘“‘ conscientia male factorum 
in ruborem aguntur caputque mittunt,” Wettstein). But this is hardly ona 
level with yuuvd. The most probable clue is to be found in the practice of 
exposing an offender’s face by pushing his head back, as if the word were an 
equivalent for the Latin ‘‘resupinata” in the sense of ‘*manifesta,” The 
bending back of the neck produced this exposure. Thus when Vitellius was 
dragged along the Via Sacra to be murdered, it was ‘‘reducto coma capite, 
ceu noxii solent, atque etiam mento mucrone gladii subrecto, ut visendam 
praeberet faciem” (Suet. V2z. Veted/. 17). 


In the last five words, mpés dv Hiv 6 AMdyos, which are impressive 
by their bare simplicity, there is a slight play on the term Adyos 
here and in v.12, although in view of the flexible use of the term, 
e.g. in 544 and 131, it might be even doubtful if the writer intended 
more than a verbal assonance. The general sense of the phrase 
is best conveyed by “ with whom we have to reckon.” (a) This 
rendering, ‘“‘to whom we have to account (or, to render our ac- 
count),” was adopted without question by the Greek fathers from 
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Chrysostom (airG péddopev Sodvar edOdvas Tv remporypéever) On- 
wards, and the papyri support the origin of the phrase as a com- 
mercial metaphor ; ¢.g. OP. 11885 (A.D. 13) os mpos oe Tod mepi 
tov ayvon[Oevrwv] Syl typaros] éoo[pévov] (sc. Adyov), and Hibeh 
Papyri, 53' (246 B.C.) rep@ odv dopodrds ds Tpds ae Tod Aoyou 
écouévov. (4) The alternative rendering, ‘‘ with whom we have to 
do,” has equal support in Gk. usage ; ¢.g. in the LXX phrase Aoyos 
poo mpos oe(1t K 214, 2 K 9°) and in Jg 17” (waxpdy ciow Xdwvior, 
Kat Oyov ovK exovawv mpds avOpwrov). The former idea is pre- 
dominant, however, as the context suggests (cp. Ignat. ad Magn. 3, 
76 5é Tovodrov ov mpds odpKa 6 Adyos, GAAG mpos Hedy Tov TA Kpira 
eiddra), and includes the latter. It is plainly the view of the 
early anti-Marcionite treatise, which has been preserved among 
the works of Ephraem Syrus (cp. Preuschen, Zeitschrift fiir die 
neutest. Wissenschaft, 1911, pp. 243-269), where the passage is 
quoted from a text like this: as cat 6 IatAos A€yet, Cov 6 Adyos 
Tov Oeod Kal Toumrepos tirép Tacdv paxatpay Sioropoy, duikvovpevov 
péxpl pepicmod mvevparos Kal capkds, péexpt ApyOv TE Kal preday, 
Kal kputiKkds éeotw evOupnoewy Kal évvoidv Kapdias’ Kat ovK éorwv 
tials adavys évwmiov avtod, GAAG mavra eudavy éevewtrov avTod, OTe 
yupvot Kal Terpaxyndicpévor eopev év Tots 6pOadpois adrod Exacros 
npav Adyov aitG drodiddvat. The rendering, ‘‘ who is our subject, 
of whom we are speaking” (zpés=with reference to, and jy 6 
Adyos as in 514), is impossibly flat. 

At this point the writer effects a transition to the main theme, 
which is to occupy him till ro}, z.e. Christ as dpxvepevs. He begins, 
however, by a practical appeal (vv.!41°) which catches up the 
idéas of 21.26%" 


445 we have a great highpriest, then, who has passed through the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast to our confession ; * for ours ts no high 
priest who ts incapable (uh Suv. as in 9°) of sympathizing with our weaknesses, 
but one who has been tempted in every respect like ourselves (sc. mpos huds), yet 
without sinning. % So let us approach the throne of grace with confidence 
(werd wappnotas, 3°), that we may receive mercy and find grace to help us in 
the hour of need. 


Méyas is a favourite adjective for dpxvepevs in Philo,! but when 
the writer adds, éxovres ody dpxiepea péyay SueAnAVOdTa Tods 
ovpavous, he is developing a thought of hisown. The greatness 
of Jesus as dpyxuepeds consists in his access to God not through 
any material veil, but through the upper heavens; he has pene- 
trated to the very throne of God, in virtue of his perfect self- 
sacrifice. This idea is not elaborated till later (cp. 61% 94), in 
the sacerdotal sense. But it has been already mentioned in 2% 10, 
where Jesus the Son of God saves men by his entrance into the 
full divine glory. Kpatayev here as in 618 with the genitive 


16 pev dn péyas dpxsepeds (de Somn. i. 38), even of the Logos. 
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(6podroyrds, see 3!); in Paul it takes the accusative. The writer 
now (v.!) reiterates the truth of 24%; the exalted Jesus is well 
able to sympathize with weak men on earth, since he has shared 
their experience of temptation. It is put negatively, then posi- 
tively. Zupmafoo is used of Jesus! as in Acta Pauli et Theclae, 
17 (8s povos cuverdOnoev thavupévw Koop); see below, on 10%, 
Origen (47 Matt. xiii. 2) quotes a saying of Jesus: 81a tovs doGev- 
ovvras noGévovr Kai dia Tovs rewvaGvtas éreivwv Kai da Tods Subavras 
édtpuv, the first part of which may go back to Mt 817 (aérds ras 
do Geveias &haBev); cp. also Mt 25%. Philo uses the term even 
of the Mosaic law (de spec. leg. ii. 13, TO 8€ drdpws exovte ouve- 
wd@noe), but here it is more than “to be considerate.” The aid 
afforded by Jesus as dpyxvepevs is far more than official; it is 
inspired by fellow-feeling tats doOeveiats pov. ‘‘ Verius sentiunt 
qui simul cum externis aerumnis comprehendunt animi affectus, 
quales sunt metus, tristitia, horror mortis, et similes” (Calvin). 
These do@éverot are the sources of temptation. °H cdpé aadevys, 
as Jesus had said to his disciples, warning them against tempta- 
tion. Jesus was tempted xara mavra (217-18) Kad dpoudrnta (a 
psychological Stoic term; the phrase occurs in OF. ix. 12024 
and BGU. 1028", in second-century inscriptions) xwpis dpaptias, 
without yielding to sin. Which is a real ground for encourage- 
ment, for the best help is that afforded by those who have stood 
where we slip and faced the onset of temptation without yielding 
to it. The special reference is to temptations leading to apostasy 
or disobedience to the will of God. It is true that xwpis éuaprias 
does exclude some temptations. Strictly speaking, xara wdvra is 
modified by this restriction, since a number of our worst tempta- 
tions arise out of sin previously committed. But this is not in 
the writer’s mind at all. He is too eager, to enter into any 
psychological analysis. 

Philo deduces from Lv 4° (udvov ovdk dyrixpus dvadiddoKwy, bre 6 mpds 
aANGecav apxepeds kal wh Pevdwvuuos duéroxos duaprnudtwv éorly) that the 
ideal highpriest is practically sinless (de Victdmzs, 10) ; but this is a thought with 
which he wistfully toys, and the idea of the Logos as unstained by contact with 
the material universe is very different from this conception of Jesus as actually 
tempted and scatheless. Nor would the transference of the idea of messiah as 
sinless account for our writer’s view. To him and his readers Jesus is sinless, 
not in virtue of a divine prerogative, but as the result of a real human experience 
which proved successful in the field of temptation. 


Hence (v.!®) mpocepywpeba obv peta mappyatias. Philo (guzs rer. 
div. haeres, 2) makes vrappyoia the reward of a good conscience, 
which enables a loyal servant of God to approach him frankly. 


1 Of God in 4 Mac 5% xara gpiow juiv cupmabel vomoberay 6 Tod Krlorns, 
but in the weaker sense of consideration. It is curious that 4 Mac., like 
Hebrews, uses the word twice, once of God and once of men (cp. 4 Mac 13” 
olrws 5) rolyy KabeoTnkulas THs PirradeNglas cvmmradovens). 
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But here (cp. ERE. ii. 786) wappyota is not freedom of utterance 
so much as resolute confidence (cp. on 3°). Our writer certainly 
includes prayer in this conception of approaching God, but it is 
prayer as the outcome of faith and hope. Seneca bids Lucilius 
pray boldly to God, if his prayers are for soundness of soul and 
body, not for any selfish and material end: ‘“audacter deum 
roga; nihil illum de alieno rogaturus es” (Z/. x. 4). But even 
this is not the meaning of wappyoia here. The Roman argues 
that a man can only pray aloud and confidently if his desires are 
such as he is not ashamed to have others hear, whereas the 
majority of people “whisper basest of prayers to God.” Our 
author does not mean “ palam” by rappycia. 

Our approach (mpocepywpeOa: the verb in the sense of 
applying to a court or authority, eg. in OP. 11198 rpoojdAOopev 
1H Kpatioty Bovly, BG U. 1022) is 7 Opovd tis xdpttos, for grace 
is now enthroned (see 2%), For the phrase see Is 16° d:0p$w6y- 
oerar per éA€ovs Opdvos. Our author (cp. Introd. p. xlvii), like 
those who shared the faith of apocalyptic as well as of rabbinic 
piety, regarded heaven as God’s royal presence and also as the 
oxnvy where he was worshipped, an idea which dated from Is 
61 and Ps ag (cp. Mechilta on Ex 151"), though he only alludes 
incidentally (12?) to the worship of God by the host of angels 
in the upper sanctuary. He is far from the pathetic cry of 
Azariah (Dn 3°°): @« éorw év TO Kap ToUTw . . . Ode TdOS TOD 
KapT@oa. évwmiov cov Kal evpety €Acos. He rather shares Philo’s 
feeling (de Exsecrat. 9) that of dévacwlouévor can rely upon the 
compassionate character of God (évt wey émveiceia Kal xpnororyte 
TOU TapaKahovpevov Tvyyvounv Td Tyswplas del TLHévTos), though 
he regards this mercy as conditioned by the sacrifice of Jesus. 
The twofold object of the approach is (2) AapBdvew édXeos, which 
is used for the passive of éAe@ (which is rare), and (4) ydpw 
edptoxew xrA., an echo of the LXX phrase (e.g. Gn 68) etpiocxew 
xdpwv évaytiov xupiov (rod Geod). In the writer’s text (A) of the 
LXX, Prov 8!7 ran ot d& éué Cyrotvres eipyoovor xdpiv.i Eis 
eUkatpov BonPeray recalls rots meipalopevors BonOjoa in 218; it 
signifies “for assistance in the hour of need.” Evxaipos means 
literally “seasonable,” as in Ps 10427 (Sodvar ryv tpodyy abrois 
evcaipov), “fitting” or “opportune” (Zp. Aristeas, 203, 236). 
The “sympathy” of Jesus is shown by practical aid to the 
tempted, which is suitable to their situation, suitable above all 
because it is timely (evxarpoy being almost equivalent to év xaipo 

? Aristotle argues that xdpes or benevolence must be spontaneous and 
disinterested ; also, that its value is enhanced by necessitous circumstances 
(Zorw dh xdpis, Kal Hy 6 exwv Néyerar xdpwv Uroupyety Seomévp wh avrl Tivos, 
und twa te adt@ r@ brovpyodvre GN Ww’ éxelvw Te meyadn O dv 4 ohddpa 
deouevy, i) weyddwv Kal xaderOv, 7) ev Katpots TovouTois, 4) udvos 4) mpOtos 7} 
Badiota, Rhed, ii. 7. 2). 
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xpetas, Sir 8°), Philo (de sacrificantibus, 10) shows how God, for all 
his greatness, cherishes compassion (€Acov kal otkrov Aap Paver TOV ev 
evdeiaus dropwrdtwv) for needy folk, especially for poor proselytes, 
who, in their devotion to him, are rewarded by his help (xapaov 
etpdpevor THS eri TOV Gedv Katapvyys THY ax adtod Bonfeav). But 
the best illustration of the phrase is in Aristides, Eis tov Sdpamw 
50: o¢ yap Oy mas Tus ev ravi Kaipd BoyOov Karel, Sapam. 

How widely even good cursives may be found supporting a wrong reading 
is shown by the evidence for mrpocepxducOa : 6. 38. 88. 104. 177. 206*. 241. 
255. 263. 337- 378. 383. 440. 462. 467. 487. 489. 623. 635. 639. 642. 915. 
919. 920. 927. 1149. 1245. 1288. 1518. 1836. 1852. 1872. 1891. 2004. For 
@eos (the Hellenistic neuter, cp. Cronert’s MWemorta Graeca Herculanensis, 
1761), the Attic é\eor (€\eos, masc.) is substituted by L and a few minuscules 
(Chrys. Theodoret). Bom. etpwuev. 


He now (5!-1°) for the first time begins to explain the qualifi- 
cations of the true dpyxrepevs. 

(a) First, he must be humane as well as human : 

1 Every highpriest who ts selected from men and appointed to act on behalf 
of men in things divine, offering gifts and sacrifices for sin, * can deal gently 
with those who err through ignorance, since he himself is beset with weakness— 
3 which obliges him to present offerings for his own sins as well as for those of 
the People. 

(4) Second, he must not be self-appointed. 

4 Also, tt ts an office which no one elects to take for himself ; he zs called to 
zt by God, just as Aaron was. 

The writer now proceeds to apply these two conditions to Jesus, but he 
takes them in reverse order, beginning with (6). 

5 Similarly Christ was not raised to the glory of the priesthood by himself, 
but by Him who declared to him, 

“* Thou art my son, 
to-day have I become thy father.” 

8 Just as elsewhere (év érépw, sc. Tdmw) he says, 

“‘ Thou art a priest for ever, with the rank of Melchizedek.” 

He then goes back to (a): 

7 In the days of his flesh, with bitter cries and tears, he offered prayers 
and supplications to Him who was able to save him from death ; and he was 
heard, because of his godly fear. ® Thus, Son though he was, he learned by 
(a¢’ Gv=dmd rovTwr d) all he suffered how to obey, * and by being thus perfected 
he became the source of eternal salvation for all who obey him, ™ being desig- 
nated by God highpriest ‘‘ with the rank of Melchizedek.” 


Mas yap dpxrepeds (dealing only with Hebrew highpriests, 
and only with what is said of them in the LXX) é év@pémwy 
apPavduevos (Nu 8° AdBe rods Aeveitas ek pécov vidv "Iopayd) 
xabioratat.—passive, in the light of 77° (6 vduos yap avOpérovus 
kabiornow apx.epeis éxovtas doéveray) and of the Philonic usage 
(e.g. de vit. Mosis, ii. 11, tO péAXovte dpxuepet kaSioracGa). The 
middle may indeed be used transitively, as, e.g., in Eurip. Supplic. 
522 (wAepmov d€ TovToV ovk éy® kaicrapat), and is so taken here 
by some (e.g. Calvin, Kypke). But ta apos tov Oedv is an 
adverbial accusative as in 217, not the object of xa@icrara: in an 
active sense. In 8wpd te kat Quotas, here as in 8° and 9%, the 
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writer goes back to the LXX (A) rendering of 1 K 8% (kat 7d 
Sdépov Kat Tas Ovoias), The phrase recurs in £p. Aristeas, 234 (od 
Sdpos od8e Ovoias), and is a generic term for sacrifices or offer- 
ings, without any distinction. The early omission of re (B D> 
K Lat boh pesh) was due to the idea that @voias should be 
closely connected with épapriav (“‘ ut offerat dona, et sacrificia pro 
peccatis,” vg). Instead of writing «is 7 mpoopepev, Our author 
departs from his favourite construction of «is with the infinitive 
and writes tva mpoopépn, in order to introduce petpromadety 
Suvduevos. This, although a participial clause, contains the lead- 
ing idea of the sentence. The dpyxteped’s is able to deal gently 
with the erring People whom he represents, since he shares 
their do0évera, their common infirmity or liability to temptation. 
Metptomraety in v.? is a term coined by ethical philosophy. 
It is used by Philo to describe the mean between extravagant 
grief and stoic apathy, in the case of Abraham’s sorrow for the 
death of his wife (7d 8 péecov mpd Tay axpwv EAduevov petproralety, 
De Abrah. 44); so Plutarch (Consol. ad Apoll. 22) speaks of tips 
Kata vow ev Towovros petpioTabeias. But here it denotes 
gentleness and forbearance, the moderation of anger in a person 
who is provoked and indignant—as in Plut. de Cohib. ira, 10, 
dvaorioa d€ Kal cdo, Kal peicacbar Kal Kaprepyoat, mpadryTdos 
éore Kal ovyyveuns Kai perprorabeias. Josephus (Azz. xii. 3. 2) 
praises this quality in Vespasian and Titus (uerpiorabycavtwv), 
who acted magnanimously and generously towards the unruly 
Jews; Dionysius Halicarnassus accuses Marcius (Anz. 8. 529) 
of lacking 76 etduéAXaxtov Kat perpiomabés, Srdre Ov dpyns TO 
yeoro. Andsoon. The term is allied to zpadrys. The sins 
of others are apt to irritate us, either because they are repeated 
or because they are flagrant; they excite emotions of disgust, 
impatience, and exasperation, and tempt us to be hard and harsh 
(Gal 61). The thought of excess here is excessive severity rather 
than excessive leniency. The objects of this petpromaeiy are 
Tos dyvoodow Kal Thavwpévos, 2.¢., people who sin through yield- 
ing to the weaknesses of human nature. For such offenders 
alone the péacuda of atonement-day (which the writer has in mind) 
availed. Those who sinned ékouvgiws (107°), not dxovolws, were 
without the pale; for such presumptuous sins, which our writer 
regards specially under the category of deliberate apostasy (3!2 
10*6), there is no pardon possible. The phrase here is practi- 
cally a hendiadys, for rots é& dyvotas tAavwpévors: the People err 
through their @yvoia, Thus ayvoeiv becomes an equivalent for 
dpapravev (Sir 237 etc.), just as the noun dyvénua comes to 
imply sin (cp. 9’ and Jth 57° «i pév éorw dyvonua év TO Aad TovTH 
Kai dpaprévover eis Tov Geov abrav, with Tebt. Pap. 1244 (118 B.c.) 
and 5*—a proclamation by king Euergetes and queen Cleopatra 
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declaring “an amnesty to all their subjects for all errors, crimes,” 
etc., except wilful murder and sacrilege). In the Martyr. Pauli, 
4, the apostle addresses his pagan audience as dvdpes of dvres év 
TH dyvocia Kal TH tAavy Tavry. 

(a) Strictly speaking, only such sins could be pardoned (Lv 4? 571: 22, 
Nu 151, Dt 171) as were unintentional. Wilful sins were not covered by 
the ordinary ritual of sacrifice (10%, cp. Nu 12"), 

(6) The term mepfxeipar only occurs in the LXX in Ep. Jer. 23. 57 and 
in 4 Mac 12° (7a decua mepixetuevov), and in both places in its literal sense 
(Symm. Is 611), as in Ac 28”. But Seneca says of the body, ‘‘ hoc quoque 
natura ut quemdam vestem animo circumdedit ” (Z/zs¢. 92), and the meta- 
phorical sense is as old as Theocritus (23! 14 gefye & dd xpos UBpw ras 
épyas mepixelwevos). 

The dpxvepeds, therefore (v.°), requires to offer sacrifice for 
his own sins as well as for those of the People, ka@is wept tod 
Aaod ottw Kat wept éautod. This twofold sacrifice is recognized 
by Philo (de vit. Mosis, ii. 1), who notes that the holder of the 
iepwovvn must émt teAclors tepots beseech God for blessing 
atT@ Te Kal THs apxouévors. The regulations for atonement-day 
(Lv 1617) provided that the dpxvepevs sacrificed for himself and 
his household as well as for the People (kai mpoodge *Aapoy tov 
pooxov Tov Tepl THS auaptias atrov Kat é€iAdoerar rept aiTod Kal 
TOD Olkov avTOD . . . Kal rept Tacys Cvvaywyys vidv Iopayr). But 
our author now turns from the idea of the solidarity between 
priest and People to the idea of the priest’s commission from 
God. Thv ty (in v.4) means position or office, as often, eg. 
éritpotos Aap Paver Tavtnv THy TYysy (Z.e. Of supervising the house- 
hold slaves), Arist. Pod. i. 7, typas yap Aéyomev elvan Tas apxds, 70. 
ili, Lo, wept Tv apxvepewy THs T NpsavTo Kal Tiow eeote THs TYAS 
ravrys peradapBavew, Joseph. Ant. xx. 10. I. “AAG (sc. Aap- 
Baver) xadovpevos, but takes it when (or, as) he is called. The 
terseness of the phrase led to the alteration (C° L) of éAAd into 
GAN’ 6 (as in v.>). KaOdomep kat “Aapdv. In Josephus (Azz. ili. 
8. 1), Moses tells the Israelites, viv & atrés 6 Oeds "Aapdva ris 
TYAs TavTNs agvov expwe Kal ToUrov jpyTat iepéa. 

aept (before Gpaptiay in v.°) has been changed to tep in C° D° K L ete, 


(conforming to 5!). There is no difference in meaning (cp. wepl, Mt 26%= 
torep, Mk. and Lk.), for epi (see 10% ® 18 26 13") has taken over the sense 


of Urep. 
Vor xadworep (x* A B D* 33) inv.4, 8° DOK LP W 6. 1288. 1739 read 
the more obvious xaOdaep (C ? syrbk! Chrys. Cyr. Alex. Procopius: xa@ds). 


In v.5 odx éautdv eSdéacev, while the term ddga was specially 
applicable to the highpriestly office (cf. 2 Mac 147 dOev ddedo- 
pevos THY mpoyovixiy ddEav, Aéyw Oy THY dpxLepwovvyy), the phrase 
is quite general, as in the parallel Jn 8°*. The following yevy- 
@fvar is an epexegetic infinitive, which recurs in the Lucan 
writings (Lk 15472, Ac 15!) and in the earlier Psalter of Solo- 
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mon (228-40 etc.). After aX’ we must supply some words like 
attoyv éddgacev. 

The argument runs thus: We have a great dpxvepeds, Jesus 
the Son of God (414), and it is as he is Son that he carries out 
the vocation of dpxepevs. There is something vital, for the 
writer’s mind, in the connexion of dpxvepeds and Yiés. Hence he 
quotes (v.®) his favourite text from Ps 2” before the more apposite 
one (in v.°) from Ps 1104, implying that the position of divine 
Son carried with it, in some sense, the rdle of dpyvepeds. This 
had been already suggested in 1° where the activities of the 
Son include the purification of men from their sins. Here the 
second quotation only mentions fepevs, it is true; but the writer 
drew no sharp distinction between tepeds and dapxiepeds. In 
Kata Ths Tag Medxioedéx, tags for the writer, as 7! proves 
(xara THY dmoudryta MeAxuredéx), has a general meaning ;} Jesus 
has the rank of a Melchizedek, he is a priest of the Melchizedek 
sort or order, though in the strict sense of the term there was no 
Taéts or succession of Melchizedek priests. 

Tdéis in the papyri is often a list or register ; in OP. 126674 (A.D. 98) 
éy rdééec means ‘‘in the class” (of people). It had acquired a sacerdotal 
nuance, ¢.g. Michel 735!°% (the regulations of Antiochus I.), do7is Te av 


borépur xpdver Tdéw AGBy Tavryv, and occasionally denoted a post or office 
(e.g. Tebt. P 2978, A.D. 123). 


“Os «tA. Some editors (e.g. A. B. Davidson, Liinemann, 
Peake, Hollmann) take vv.7!0 as a further proof of (4). But 
the writer is here casting back to (a), not hinting that the 
trying experiences of Jesus on earth proved that his vocation was 
not self-sought, but using these to illustrate the thoroughness 
with which he had identified himself with men. He does this, 
although the parallel naturally broke down at one point. Indeed 
his conception of Christ was too large for the categories he had 
been employing, and this accounts for the tone and language of 
the passage. (a) Jesus being xwpis duaprias did not require to 
offer any sacrifices on his own behalf; and (4) the case of 
Melchizedek offered no suggestion of suffering as a vital element 
in the vocation of an dpyepeds. As for the former point, while 
the writer uses zpooevéyxas in speaking of the prayers of Jesus, 
this is at most a subconscious echo of zpoodépew in vv.!3 ; there 
is no equivalent in Jesus to the sacrifice offered by the OT 
dpxvepevs, wept €avtod . . . epi duaptiov. The writer starts with 
his parallel, for év rats jmépous THs capKds adrod corresponds to 
mepixeitar doéveray (v.”); but instead of developing the idea of 
sympathy in an official (werpiorabeiy duvdyevos KtA.), he passes to 
the deeper idea that Jesus qualified himself by a moral discipline 


? As in 2 Mac 98 émucrohhy éxovoay ixernplas rdiw, Ep. Arist. 69, 
Kpnmtoos éxovoa rdéw. 
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to be dpxtepevs in a pre-eminent sense. He mentions the prayers 
and tears of Jesus here, as the faith of Jesus in 21%, for the 
express purpose of showing how truly he shared the lot of man 
on earth, using Seqoers te kal ixetnptas, a phrase which the writer 
may have found in his text (A) of Jb 407? @? denoes Kal ixernpias, 
but which was classical (e.g. Isokrates, de Pace, 46, wodAas 
ixerypias Kal denoets rovovpevor). “Ixernpia had become an equiva- 
lent for ixeoia, which is actually the reading here in 1 (Sejoas re 
kal ixevotas). The phrase recurs in a Ptolemaic papyrus (Brunet 
de Presle et E. Egger’s Papyrus Grecs du Musée du Louvre, 277"), 
xaipew oe aid pera Sejoews Kai ixereias, though in a weakened 
sense. The addition of peta xpavyfs (here a cry of anguish) 
ioxupas kat Saxpdwy may be a touch of pathos, due to his own 
imagination,! or suggested by the phraseology of the 22nd psalm, 
which was a messianic prediction for him (cp. above, 2!2) as for 
the early church; the words of v.? in that psalm would hardly 
suit (kexpagouar nuepas mpds oe Kal otk cicaxovoyn), but phrases 
like that of v.° (rpos o& éxéxpagav kat éowOyoav) and v.™ (ev ro 
Kexpayevar me TPOS adrov ér7jKoveév pov) might have been in his 
mind. Tears were added before long to the Lucan account of 
the passion, at 2244 (Epiph. Amcor. 31, dAAG “Kai exAavoev” KetTaL 
év TO kata Aovkay edayyeAiw év Tots adi0pOdrors dvtrypddors). It 
is one of the passages which prove how deeply the writer was 
impressed by the historical Jesus ; the intense faith and courage 
and pitifulness of Jesus must have deeply moved his mind. He 
seeks to bring out the full significance of this for the saving 
work of Jesus as Son. His methods of proof may be remote and 
artificial, to our taste, but the religious interest which prompted 
them is fundamental. No theoretical reflection on the qualifica- 
tion of priests or upon the dogma of messiah’s sinlessness could 
have produced such passages as this. 


Later Rabbinic piety laid stress on tears, e.g. in Sohar Exod. fol. 5. 19, 
“‘ Rabbi Jehuda said, all things of this world depend on penitence and 
prayers, which men offer to God (Blessed be He!), especially if one sheds 
tears along with his prayers”; and in Synopsis Sohar, p. 33, n. 2, ‘‘ There 
are three kinds of prayers, entreaty, crying, and tears. Entreaty is offered 
in a quiet voice, crying with a raised voice, but tears are higher than all.” 


In dnd tis ebdaPetas, the sense of edAcBeia in 12% and of 
ed\aBeioPa in 117 shows that dé here means “on account of” 
(as is common in Hellenistic Greek), and that do rijs etAaBeias 
must be taken, as the Greek fathers took it, “on account of his 
reverent fear of God,” pro sua reverentia (vg), ‘because he had 


1 Like that of Hos 124, where tears are added to the primitive story (Gn 
32%) of Jacob’s prayer (évicxucey pera dyyéNou Kal jdvvdcOn* exhavoay Kal 
édenOnody mov). In 2 Mac 11° the Maccabean army pera ddupyav kal dakpiwr 
ixérevoy Tov KUptoy. 


5 
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God in reverence” (Tyndale; “in honoure,” Coverdale). The 
writer is thinking of the moving tradition about Jesus in Geth- 
semane, which is now preserved in the synoptic gospels, where 
Jesus entreats God to be spared death: "ABBa 6 raryp, révta 
dwvard cou mapéeveyKe TO ToTypiov ax’ éuod tovro (Mk 14%°), This 
repeated supplication corresponds to the “ bitter tears and cries.” 
Then Jesus adds, AX’ od ti éy® Gedrw, dAAG ti ov. This is his 
eiAdBeua, the godly fear which leaves everything to the will of 
God. Such is the discipline which issues in taxon. Compare 
Ps. Sol 68 kai kvptos eionxovoe mpocevyny travtos év PoBw Oeod. 

(a) The alternative sense of ‘‘fear” appears as early as the Old Latin 
version (d=exauditus a metu). This meaning of evAaBela (Beza: ‘‘liberatus 
ex metu ”’) occurs in Joseph. Ant. xi. 6. 9, evAaBelas abryv (Esther) darodtwr. 
Indeed edAaBela (cp. Anz, 359) and its verb evAaBetoOar are common in this 
sense; cp. ¢.g. 2 Mac 88 uh karamdayhvar rots deculors unde eddaBetoOar 
Thy... modruTAnbelav: Sir 413 wh evrAaBod Kpiua Savdrov: Wis 178 obra 
xarayédacrov evrAdBerav évdcouv. But here the deeper, religious sense is more 
relevant to the context. ‘‘ In any case the answer consisted . . . in courage 
given to face death. . . . The point to be emphasized is, not so much that 
the prayer of Jesus was heard, as that it weeded to be heard” (A. B. Bruce, 
p. 186). 

(4) Some (e.g. Linden in Studien und Kritiken, 1860, 753f., and Blass, 
§ 211) take do rs evAaBelas with what follows ; this was the interpretation of 
the Peshitto (‘‘and, although he was a son, he learned obedience from fear 
and the sufferings which he bore’’). But the separation of dad ris edAaBelas 
from a¢ dv and the necessity of introducing a xat before the latter phrase 
point to the artificiality of this construction. 


In v.8 kaimep dv vids (kairep being used with a participle as 
in 75 1217) means, “Son though he was,” not “son though he 
was.” The writer knows that painful discipline is to be expected 
by all who are sons of God the Father; he points out, in 125, 
that every son, because he is a son, has to suffer. Here the 
remarkable thing is that Jesus had to suffer, not because but 
although he was vids, which shows that Jesus is Son in a unique 
sense ; as applied to Jesus vids means something special. As 
divine vids in the sense of 11%, it might have been expected that 
he would be exempt from such a discipline. “Os . . . uaOev 
. . . dmakoyy is the main thread of the sentence, but katmep dv 
vids attaches itself to €ua@ev xrA, rather than to the preceding 
participles mpogevéyxas and ecicaxouobeis (Chrys. Theophyl.). 
With a daring stroke the author adds, épabev a dy érabe thy 
éwaxony. The paronomasia goes back to a common Greek 
phrase which is as old as Aeschylus (Agam. 177f.), who de- 


scribes Zeus as tov méGer pdbos Oévra kvpiws éxev, and tells how 
(W. Headlam)— 


“The heart in time of sleep renews 
Aching remembrance of her bruise, 
And chastening wisdom enters wills that most refuse”— 
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which, the poet adds, is a sort of xdpus Biawos from the gods. 
This moral doctrine, that wdos brings pdOos, is echoed by 
Pindar (Jsthm. i. 40, 6 rovncas dé vow Kai mpoudberav péper) and 
other writers, notably by Philo (de wit. Mos. iii. 38, rovrous od 
Adyos GAN’ Epya wadever' tabdvres eicovrar 7d euov aipevdes, émel 
pabovres otk eyvwcav: de spec. leg. iii. 6, tv’ éx Tod rabeiv pdOy 
kth, : de somn. il. 15, 5 mabdv axpiBds Euabev, dt. tod Geod (Gn 
501%) éorwv). But in the Greek authors and in Philo it is almost 
invariably applied to “the thoughtless or stupid, and to open and 
deliberate offenders” (Abbott, Dzat. 3208a), to people who can 
only be taught by suffering. Our writer ventures, therefore, to 
apply to the sinless Jesus an idea which mainly referred to young 
or wilful or undisciplined natures. The term braxoy only occurs 
once in the LXX, at 2S 22°6 (kai taxon cov érAnbuvev pe, A), 
where it translates My. The general idea corresponds to that 


of 105 below, where Jesus enters the world submissively to do 
the will of God, a vocation which involved suffering and self- 
sacrifice. But the closest parallel is the argument of Paul in Ph 
268, that Jesus, born in human form, éraretvwoev éavrov yevopevos 
trynkoos (sc. TO Oe@) wéxpt Gavdrov, and the conception of the 
taxon of Jesus (Ro 51%”) in contrast to the rapaxoy of Adam. 
What our writer means to bring out here, as in 21%, is the 
practical initiation of Jesus into his vocation for God and men. 
“Wherever there is a vocation, growth and process are inevi- 
table. . . . Personal relations are of necessity relations into which 
one grows ; the relation can be fully and practically constituted 
only in the practical exercise of the calling in which it is involved. 
So it was with Christ. He had, so to speak, to work Himself 
into His place in the plan of salvation, to go down among the 
brethren whom He was to lead to glory and fully to identify 
Himself with them, not of course by sharing their individual 
vocation, but in the practice of obedience in the far harder 
vocation given to Him. That obedience had to be learned, not 
because His will was not at every moment perfect ... but 
simply because it was a concrete, many-sided obedience” (W. 
Robertson Smith, Zxfosztor*, ii. pp. 425, 426). TedewOets in v.? 
recalls and expands the remark of 2°, that God “perfected” 
Jesus by suffering as rov dpxyyov tis cwrypias airov, and the 
argument of 217-18, The writer avoids the technical Stoic terms 
mpoxdrrev and mpoxory. He prefers reAcodv and redeiwors, not 
on account of their associations with the sacerdotal consecration 
of the OT ritual, but in order to suggest the moral ripening 
which enabled Jesus to offer a perfect self-sacrifice, and also 
perhaps with a side-allusion here to the death-association of 
these terms. 
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Philo (de Abrah. 11) observes that nature, instruction, and practice are the 
three things essential pds TedevéryTa Tod Brod, odre yap didacKaNlay dvev 
hicews 7) doxhoews TeeLwORvar Suvardv ore pious él mépas éoriv Ee ixavh 
dixa Tod wader. 


Airvos owtnptas was a common Greek phrase. Thus Philo 
speaks of the brazen serpent as airvos cwrnpias yevduevos mavtehods 
tois Ocacapévors (de Agric. 22), Aeschines (7 Ctesiph. 57) has 
THs pev gwTnplav TH TOE TOS Oeods aitiovs yeyevyevovs, and in 
the de Mundo, 398%, the writer declares that it is fitting for God 
airiov te yiveoOau Tots eri THs ys owTypias. XwTypla aiwvios is 
a LXX phrase (Is 451”), but not in the sense intended here 
(cp. 28). The collocation of Jesus learning how to obey God 
and of thus proving a saviour Tots dmakovouvow ot7d is remarkable. 
At first sight there is a clue to the sense in Philo, who declares 
that “the man who is morally earnest,” receiving God’s kingdom, 
“does not prove a source of evil to anyone (airuos yiverar), but 
proves a source of the acquisition and use of good things for all 
who obey him” (ra@ou tots tanxdos, de Abrah. 45). This refers 
to Abraham, but to the incident of Gn 23%, not to that of 
Melchizedek ; Philo is spiritualizing the idea of the good man as 
king, and the tryxdo are the members of his household under 
his authority. The parallel is merely verbal. Here by wéow 
Tois bmakovovow air the writer means of mucrevoavres (4°), but 
with a special reference to their loyalty to Christ. Disobedience 
to Christ or to God (3!8 4°11) is the practical expression of 
disbelief. It is a refusal to take Christ for what he is, as God’s 
appointed dpxepeds. The writer then adds (v.!°) mpocayopeudeis 
ind Tod Oeod dpxvepeds Kata Thy Tdg&iv MeAxuoedéx, in order to 
explain how, thus commissioned, he brought the cwrypia aiwvios. 
The paragraph is thus rounded off, like that of wv. 6 with a 
reference to the Melchizedek priesthood, which the writer regards 
as of profound importance, and to which he now proposes to 
advance. Though zpocayopevw is not used in this sense (“ hail,” 
designate”) in the LXX, the usage is common in Hellenistic 
writings like 2 Maccabees (1°° 47 10%) and Josephus (e.g. c. 
Apion. i. 311). But the Melchizedek type of priesthood is not 
discussed till 62° 71*. The interlude between 51° and 620 is 
devoted to a stirring exhortation ; for this interpretation of the 
Son as priest is a piece of yvéou1s which can only be imparted 
to those who have mastered the elementary truths of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the writer feels and fears that his readers are 
still so immature that they may be unable or unwilling to grasp 
the higher and fuller teaching about Christ. The admonition 
has three movements of thought, 511-14, 618, and 6919, 


1 On this point I (jpiv, plural of authorship, as 2°) have a great deal to say, 
which it ts hard to make tnielligible to you. For (kat ydp=etenim) you have 
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grown dull of hearing. ™ Though by this time you should be teaching other 
people, you still need someone to teach you once more the rudimentary prin- 
ciples of the divine revelation. You are in need of milk, not of solid food. 
18 (For anyone who ts fed on milk is unskilled in moral truth ; he is a mere 
babe. 4 Whereas solid food is for the mature, for those who have their 
Saculties trained by exercise to distinguish good and evil.) 61 Let us pass on 
then to what 2s mature, leaving elementary Christian doctrine behind, instead 
of laying the foundation over again with repentance from dead works, with 
Jaith in God, * with instruction about ablutions and the laying on of hands, 
about the resurrection of the dead and eternal punishment. * With God’s 
permission we will take thes step. 


Nept of (2c. on dpxuepeds Kata tiv tééw M.) Todds KTA. (v.24), 
The entire paragraph (vv.1!-14) is full of ideas and terms current 
in the ethical and especially the Stoic philosophy of the day. 
Thus, to begin with, woAvs (sc. éore) 6 NM6yos is a common literary 
phrase for ‘‘there is much to say”; e.g. Dion. Hal. ad Amm. 
i. 3, woAds yap 6 epi adrdv Adyos, and Lysias im Pancleonem, 11, 
doa pev ody airdbe. épp7Oy, moAds av ein por dOyos Senyeio Bat. 
TloAvs and dvcepujvevros are separated, as elsewhere adjectives 
are (e.g. 217). For the general sense of Suceppyveutos Néyeuv, see 
Philo, de migrat. Abrah. 18, js ta pev GAXAa pakpotépwv } Kara 
Tov mapdvra Kaipov Setrat Adywv Kai trepHeréov, and Dion. Halic. 
de Comp. Vili. wept Gv Kal modds 6 Adyos Kal Babeta 77 Oewpia. 
Avoeppyvevros occurs in an obscure and interpolated passage of 
Philo’s de Somniis (i. 32, ddéxtw tTwe Kal dvoeppnvedtw Oéa), and 
Artemidorus (Oxezrocr. iii. 67, ot dvepou . . . motkiAor Kal moAXois 
Svoeppyvevror) uses it of dreams. “Emet «rd. (explaining dvcepp7- 
vevtot) for the fault lies with you, not with the subject. Nw@pds 
only occurs once in the LXX, and not in this sense (Pr 22” 
dvdpdor vwOpois, tr. WWM); even in Sir 4% 11! it means no more 
than slack or backward (as below in 61%). It is a common 
Greek ethical term for sluggishness, used with the accusative or 
the (locative) dative. With dxoy it denotes dulness. The literal 
sense occurs in Heliodorus (v. 10: éy® pev odv joOdouyv.. . 
Taxa pév mov Kat Ot Hdixiav vwOpdrepos Sv tHv aKonv’ vogos yap 
dAwv te kal @rdv 7d yhpas), and the metaphorical sense of dxoaé 
is illustrated by Philo’s remark in guts rer. div. haer. 3: év aixous 
dvdpiacw, ots ra pév eorw, axoal 8’ ov« éverow. 

Why (kai ydp, v.12), the writer continues, instead of being 
teachers you still need a teacher. For xpeéa with the article and 
infinitive (rod Si8doKeww 2 xrA.), cp. the similar use of xpéwv in OP. 
148875, In what follows, twd, the masculine singular, gives a 
better sense than riva, the neuter plural. ‘‘ Ye again have need 
of (one) to teach you what are the elements” (sah boh); but it 


1 P* inserts dxuhvy (Mt 1526) between ydp and éorw: ‘‘he is s¢z// a mere 
babe.” Blass adopts this, for reasons of rhythm. ‘ 
2 1912 and Origen read (with 462) d:ddoxecOa, and omit dpas, 
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is the elementary truths themselves, not what they are, that need 
to be taught. Ta oro.xeta here means the ABC or elementary 
principles (see Burton’s Galatians, pp. 510 f.), such as he men- 
tions in 61:2. He defines them further as tis dpxijs Tay Aoyiwy 
Geog, where ra Aoyia Oeod means not the OT but the divine 
revelation in general, so that ra o. t. dpyns corresponds to the 
Latin phrase “prima elementa.” The words é¢etdovtes efvar 
Si8doxado. simply charge the readers with backwardness. ‘“‘ The 
expression, ‘to be teachers,’ affirms no more than that the 
readers ought to be ripe in Christian knowledge. Once a man 
is ripe or mature, the qualification for teaching is present” 
(Wrede, p. 32). The use of the phrase in Greek proves that it 
is a general expression for stirring people up to acquaint them- 
selves with what should be familiar. See Epict. 2uchir. 51, 
motov ovy ert diddoKaXov mpocdoKas ; . .. ovK ert El pretpaKiov, GAAG 
avnp dyn téAeos. It was quite a favourite ethical maxim in 
antiquity. Thus Cyrus tells the Persian chiefs that he would be 
ashamed to give them advice on the eve of battle: ofda yap tas 
Tatra émiorapevovs Kal pepereTynkdtas Kal aoKodvtas 51a TéAOUS 
oldrep éyd, dare kav GdXovs cixdtws av Siddoxorte (Cyrop. iii. 3. 
35). Similarly we have the remark of Aristophanes in Plato, 
Sympos. 1894, éy otv reipdcopat tpiv eonyjoacbar tHv Svvaywv 
adrov, tuets 8¢ Trav GAAwV SiddoKado. eoeoGe, and the reply given 
by Apollonius of Tyana to a person who asked why he never put 
questions to anybody: 61 peipadkiov dv eLyrnca, viv Sé ov xp7 
{nreiv GAG Siddoxev & evpyxa (Philostratus, Vita Apoll. i. 17). 
Seneca tells Lucilius the same truth: ‘“ quousque disces ? iam et 
praecipe (Z/. 33°). Thus the phrase here offers no support 
whatever to any theories about the readers of Ilpdés “EBpaious 
being a group of teachers, or a small, specially cultured com- 
munity. The author, himself a dddcKxados, as he is in possession 
of this mature yvéots, is trying to shame his friends out of their 
imperfect grasp of their religion. That is all. [eyévate xpetav 
éxovtes is a rhetorical variant for xpeiay éyere, due to the writer’s 
fondness for yeyéva. If there is any special meaning in the 
larger phrase, it is that detected by Chrysostom, who argues that 
the writer chose it deliberately: rovréorw, tpets 7OeAjoare, tues 
éavtods eis ToUTO KaTeoTHoaTe, cis TavTHY THY xpeiav. They are 
responsible for this second childhood of theirs. The comparison ! 
of milk and solid food is one of the most common in Greek 

1 Origen (Phzlocalia, xviii. 23) uses this passage neatly to answer Celsus, 
who had declared that Christians were afraid to appeal to an educated and 
intelligent audience. He quotes 5! as well as 1 Co 37", arguing that in 
the light of them it must be admitted jets, doy Stvayus, wdvra mpdrropev 
bmép Tov dpoviuwy dvdpav yevécOar Tov avANoyor juUav* Kal TA év Huly wddiora 


kaha kal Geta rére TOAMGpmev év Tots mpds Td Kowdy Siaddyors pépew els pécov, 
> an n > n 
br evropoduer ovverdy dxpoaray, 
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ethical philosophy, as in Epictetus, ¢.g. ii. 16. 39, od OeAas Ady 
Os Ta Tadia droyadaKkticOjyvar Kal adrrecOar tpodyns oTEepewrépas, 
and iii. 24. 9, ov« droyadaxricopev 10n Tod éavrovs, and parti- 
cularly in Philo. A characteristic passage from the latter writer 
is the sentence in de agric. 2: émei dé vyriou pev eore yada Tpody, 
tedeiors 5& TA eK TupdV wéeupata, Kal Wxns yaraxTwdes pev ay 
elev tpopal Kata THY TaLdiKyy HAtKiav TA THS éyKvKAlov povotKTs 
mpomrawevpata, TeAEvat O€ Kal dvdpdow eumperrets al dia ppovncews 
Kal cwppoovvys Kai drdons dperns tpynyjoes. Our writer adopts 
the metaphor, as Paul had done (1 Co 3!:”), and adds a general 
aside (vy.18- 14) in order to enforce his remonstrance. He does 
not use the term yvéous, and the plight of his friends is not due 
to the same causes as operated in the Corinthian church, but 
he evidently regards his interpretation of the priesthood of Christ 
as mature instruction, oreped tpopy. “O petéxwv yddaKxtos is one 
whose only food (eréxew as in 1 Co 10!” etc.) is milk; depos 
is “inexperienced,” and therefore “ unskilled,” in Aéyou 8iKavo- 
ovvys—an ethical phrase for what moderns would call “moral 
truth,” almost as in Xen. Cyrof. i. 6. 31, dvyp diWdoKados tov 
matowy, ds ediSacKev dpa Tovs tatdas Tv Sixatoodvyv KTA., or in M. 
Aurelius xi. 10, xii. 1. Thus, while Stxatoodvn here is not a 
religious term, the phrase means more than (a) “incapable of 
talking correctly ” (Delitzsch, B. Weiss, von Soden), which is, no 
doubt, the mark of a vymos, but irrelevant in this connexion ; 
or (4) “incapable of understanding normal speech,” such as 
grown-up people use (Riggenbach). TeNelwv 8€ «rd. (v.14). The 
clearest statement of what contemporary ethical teachers meant by 
réXevos as mature, is (cp. p. 70) in Epict. Exchirid. 51, “how long 
(cis rotov ere xpdvov) will you defer thinking of yourself as worthy 
of the very best. ..? You have received the precepts you 
ought to accept, and have accepted them. Why then do you 
still wait for a teacher (dudcKadov mpoodoxgs), that you may put 
off amending yourself till he comes? You are a lad no longer, 
you are a full-grown man now (ov« éru ef petpdxtov, GAA aryp 
non TENELOS). » + - Make up your mind, ere it is too late, to live 
és TéAetov Kal mpoxdrrovta.” Then he adds, in words that recall 
He 121: “and when you meet anything stiff or sweet, glorious 
or inglorious, remember that viv 6 d-yoov Kal 79 TopEecTs Ta 
’Odvpmu.” As Pythagoras divided his pupils into vaio. and 
réXevot, SO Our author distinguishes between the immature and 
the mature (cp. 1 Co 26 éy rots TeActows, 3! vyriows). In Ba Thy 
éé (vg. “ pro consuetudine ”) he uses évs much as does the writer 
of the prologue to Sirach (ixaviyy eEw Tepiromnodpevos), for facility 
or practice. It is not an equivalent for mental faculties here, 


1 <¢ Firma quaedam facilitas quae apud Graecos és nominatur” (Quint. 
Instit. Orat. 10. 1). 
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but for the exercise of our powers. These powers or faculties 
are called 1a aicOythpia. AlcOyripiov was a Stoic term for an 
organ of the senses, and, like its English equivalent “ sense,” 
easily acquired an ethical significance, as in Jer 41° 1a. aicOnrypia 
THs Kapdias pov. The phrase yeyupvacpéva aicOythpva may be 
illustrated from Galen (de dign. puls. iii. 2, Os pev yap ay edo Oyr0- 
tatov dvow Te Kal 76 aicOyrnprov éxn yeyvpvacpévov ikavas . . . 
obtos dv dpioros etn yvdpwv TOV évTds UroKemévoy, and de complexu, 
ii, : AeAoytpéevov pev eotw avdpds Tos Aoyiopods ods cipyKa Kal 
yeyupvacpéva TH alcOnow év roAAG TH Kata pépos epzrerpia KrA.), 
yeyvpvacpuéva, being a perfect participle used predicatively, like 
mepurevpevyy in Lk 13°, and yeyvyvacpévov above. Compare 
what Marcus Aurelius (iii. 1) says about old age; it may come 
upon us, bringing not physical failure, but a premature decay of 
the mental and moral faculties, ¢.g., of self-control, of the sense 
of duty, kai dca tovadra Aoywopod ovyyeyupvacpévou mévy xpytet. 
Elsewhere (ii. 13) he declares that ignorance of moral distinctions 
(adyvo.e &ya0Gv Kat xaxdv) is a blindness as serious as any inability 
to distinguish black and white. ‘The power of moral discrimina- 
tion (apds Sidkpiow Kadod Te kal kako) is the mark of maturity, 
in contrast to childhood (cp. eg. Dt 1°9 wav modiov véov doris 
ovk oidey ojmepov ayabdv 7 Kaxdév). Compare the definition of 
70 HOuxdéy in Sextus Empiricus (Hyp. Pyrrh. iii. 168): dep Soxet 
mept tiv SudKpiow Tov Te KaA@V Kal KaKOv Kal ddiaddpwv KaTa- 
ylyver Oa. 

In spite of Resch’s arguments (Zexte u. Untersuchungen, xxx. 3. 112f.), 
there is no reason to hear any echo of the well-known saying attributed to 


Jesus: ylveoOe dé dédximor Tpaefirar, Ta wey amodoKimafovres, TO dé Kaddv 
KaTéXovres. 


Avws—well then (as in 121% 98)—ént tov tederdryTa hepwpeba 
(61). It is a moral duty to grow up, and the duty involves an 
effort. The rededrys in question is the mature mental grasp of 
the truth about Christ as dpyxvepeds, a truth which the writer is 
disappointed that his friends still find it difficult to understand. 
However, da rov xpévov they ought to understand it. He has every 
reason to expect an effort from them, and therefore he follows 
up his remonstrance with a word of encouragement. Instead of 
the sharp, severe tone of vv.1f, he now speaks more hopefully. 
The connexion is not easy. We expect “however” instead of 
“well then.” But the connexion is not made more easy by 
regarding 6!* as a resolve of the writer: “since you are so im- 
mature, I am going on myself to develop the higher teaching.” 
It would be senseless for a teacher to take this line, and it is not 
facilitated by reading gepdue6a. The plural is not the literary 
plural as in 514. The writer wishes to carry his readers along 
with him. ‘If you want anyone to instruct you over again in 
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rudimentary Christianity, I am not the man; I propose to carry 
you forward into a higher course of lessons. Come, let us 
advance, you and I together.” The underlying thought, which 
explains the transition, is revealed in the next paragraph (vv.*), 
where the writer practically tells his readers that they must either 
advance or lose their present position of faith,! in which latter 
case there is no second chance for them. In spite of his un- 
qualified censure in 51%, he shows, in 6%, that they are really 
capable of doing what he summons them to try in 61*, ze. to 
think out the full significance of Jesus in relation to faith and 
forgiveness. Only thus, he argues, can quicken the faint pulse of 
your religious life. ‘‘ Religion is something different from mere 
strenuous thinking on the great religious questions. Yet it still 
remains true that faith and knowledge are inseparable, and that 
both grow stronger as they react on one another. More often 
than we know, the failure of religion, as a moral power, is due to 
no other cause than intellectual sloth” (E. F. Scott, p. 44). 
After the parenthesis of 51°14, the writer resumes the thought 
with which he started in 51!* ‘‘you must make an effort to enter 
into this larger appreciation of what Christ means.” “Adevtes... 
epdpeOa is a phrase illustrated by Eurip. Androm. 392-393, 
Tv apxnv adels | mpds THY TeAevTIHV torépay otoav pépy: by 
adévres the writer means “leaving behind,” and by ¢depdpeba 
“let us advance.” “Adinus might even mean “to omit” (“not 
mentioning”); it is so used with Adyov (=to pass over without 
mentioning), ¢.g. in Plutarch’s an seni respublica gerenda sit, 18, 
GAN adévres, ei BovrAa, Tov amooravTa THs Toditelas Adyov éxeivo 
okoTapev Hoy KTA., and even independently (cp. Epict. iv. 1. 15, roy 
pv Kaicapa rpés 76 rapov dpGpev, and Theophrastus, proovem. adeis 
Td mpootpidlerOar Kal oAAG Tepi TOU mpdypatos A€yew). In what 
follows, tdv THs apxis TOO Xprotod Adyoy is a variant for ra wrorxeta 
THs &pxns TOV Aoyiwv Tod Heod (51%). Tod Xprorod is an objective 
genitive; the writer is not thinking of injunctions issued by 
Christ (so Harnack, Constitution and Law of the Church, p. 344). 
Blass follows L in reading Aourédy after Adyov—needlessly. 

The use of the Oeyuédvov metaphor after ris dpxijs was natural ; 
it occurs in Epictetus (ii. 15. 8, ob Oédeus THY dpxnv oOTHoAL Kat TOY 
Gewehvov) and in Philo (de spec. leg. il. 13, apxnv tavryv Baddo- 
pevos domep Oeuedidv twa). Indeed the OewéAvoyv metaphor is 
particularly common in Philo, as, e.g., in the de vita contempl. 
476 (éyxpareray dé domep Twa Oewediov mpoxataBadrddpevor Woxijs). 
This basis (Oepédov) of Christian instruction is now described ; 
the contents are arranged in three pairs, but, as the middle pair 
are not distinctively Christian ideas (v.”), the writer puts in 


1 Compare the motto which Cromwell is said to have written on his 
pocket-bible, “qui cessat esse melior cessat esse bonus,” 
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SiSaxyv or SiSaxfjs. The Oeuédvov of instruction consists of 
petavolas ... Kal miatews (genitives of quality), while dudaxqy, 
which is in apposition to it (‘‘I mean, instruction about”), 
controls the other four genitives. Metdvova and mioris, Bamtiopot 
and émOéois xeupav, dvdotacig and kpipa aidvioy, are the funda- 
mental truths. Merdvoww dad is like peravoety amo (Ac 82), and 
riots ét Gedy like mucrevewv émi (e.g. Wis 12? iva dradAayévres THS 
Kakias mioTevowpev ert oé, KUpie). These two requirements were 
foremost in the programme of the Christian mission. The other 
side of repentance is described in 914 wdc paAdov 76 aiwa Tod 
Xpurrod . . . Kabaptct tH cuveidnow Hudv ard vexpdv épywv eis TO 
Aatpevew Hed Cdvrt, where the last word indicates that vexpa épya 
mean the conduct of those who are outside the real life and 
service of God. Practically, therefore, vexpa épya are sins, as the 
Greek fathers assumed; the man who wrote 11% (Geod.. . 
duaptias) would hardly have hesitated to call them such. He 
has coined this phrase to suggest that such épya have no principle 
of life in them,? or that they lead to death. The origin of the 
phrase has not been explained, though Chrysostom and Oecu- 
menius were right in suggesting that the metaphor of 9!* was 
derived from the contamination incurred by touching a corpse 
(see Nu 191% 311%). Its exact meaning is less clear. The one 
thing that is clear about it is that these épya vexpdéd were not 
habitual sins of Christians ; they were moral offences from which 
a man had to break away, in order to become a Christian at all. 
They denote not the lifeless, formal ceremonies of Judaism, but 
occupations, interests, and pleasures, which lay within the sphere 
of moral death, where, as a contemporary Christian writer put it 
(Eph 2!), pagans lay vexpot tots tapamtdpiacw Kal Tals duapriais. 
The phrase might cover Jewish Christians, if there were any 
such in the community to which this homily is addressed, but it is 
a general phrase. Whatever is evil is vexpdv, for our author, and 
épya vexpa render any Christian riots or Aarpevew impossible 
(cp. Lxpositor, Jan. 1918, pp. 1-18), because they belong to the 
profane, contaminating sphere of the world. 

In v.? 88axHv is read, instead of 8:8ay‘s, by B syr™" and 
the Old Latin, a very small group—yet the reading is probably 

1 According to Philo (de Abrah. 2, 3), next to hope, which is the dpyyn 
Merovolas ayabGy, comes 7) éml duapravopuévors werdvoa Kat BeXrlwors. Only, 
he adds (zézd. 4), repentance is second to redevérns, dorep Kal dvdcou cwhmaros 
7 mpods byelay €& doOevelas weraBory . . . 7 8 amd Tivos ypdvou BeArTwors Ldcov 
ayabov edpvods Wuxfs éore wh Tors mardiKots émiuevotons GAN adporépors Kai 


avdpos dvTws ppovnpaow éminrotons eVdvoy kardoTaow [Wuxfs] Kal TH pavracta 
TOY KahGy émiTpexovons. 

2 Cp. the use of vexpés in Epict. iii. 23. 28, kal why dv py radra éuron 6 
Tod drrocdpov Néyos, vexpds éore Kal ards Kal 6 Néywr. This passage indicates 
how vexpés could pass from the vivid application to persons (Mt 8, Lk 15%, 
cp. Col 21), into a secondary application to their sphere and conduct, 
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original; the surrounding genitives led to its alteration into 
d.daxAs. However, it makes no difference to the sense, which 
reading is chosen. Even éidayns depends on GepeAtov as a 
qualifying genitive. But the change of didaxnv into ddayqjs is 
much more likely than the reverse process. Avdaxyv follows 
Barriopav like xéopos in 1 P 3% (évdvoews tpariwy Kdopos). 
Barticpot by itself does not mean specifically Christian baptism 
either in this epistle (9!) or elsewhere (Mk 7‘), but ablutions or 
immersions such as the mystery religions and the Jewish cultus 
required for initiates, proselytes, and worshippers in general. 
The singular might mean Christian baptism (as in Col 2!%), but 
why does the writer employ the plural here? Not because 
in some primitive Christian circles the catechumen was thrice 
sprinkled or immersed in the name of the Trinity (Didache 71), 
but because ancient religions, such as those familiar to the 
readers, had all manner of purification rites connected with 
water (see on 1072), The distinctively Christian uses of water 
had to be grasped by new adherents. ‘That is, at baptism, e.g., 
the catechumen would be specially instructed about the differ- 
ence between this Christian rite, with its symbolic purification 
from sins of which one repented, and (a) the similar rites in 
connexion with Jewish proselytes on their reception into the 
synagogue or with adherents who were initiated into various 
cults, and (4) the ablutions which were required from Christians 
in subsequent worship. The latter practice may be alluded to 
in 1022 (NeAovopévor TO GHma VoaTe kabapd). Justin (Apol. i. 62) 
regards these lustrations of the cults as devilish caricatures of 
real baptism: kal 76 Noutpov 33) Tovro dxovoavtes of Saipoves... 
evipynoav Kal pavrifew éavtors Tors cis Ta tepa adtav emi Baivovtas 
Kal mpoorévar adtois péAAovras, AouBas Kal Kvicas dmorehodvTas 
tércov Sé Kal AoverGar exidvtas mplv eAGeiv ert Ta tepd, evOa 
iSpuvra, évepyodvor. The ém@éors xerpdv which often followed 
baptism in primitive days (e.g. Ac 8!" 19°), though it is ignored 
by the Didache and Justin, was supposed to confer the holy 
Spirit (see v.‘). ‘Tertullian witnesses to the custom (de baptismo, 
18, de carnis vesurrectione, 8), and Cyprian corroborates it (EZ. 
Ixxiv. 5, “manus baptizato imponitur ad accipiendum spiritum 
sanctum”). The rite was employed in blessing, in exorcising, 
and at “ordination,” afterwards at the reception of penitents 
and heretics; here it is mentioned in connexion with baptism 
particularly (ZRZ. vi. 4942). 

The subject is discussed in monographs like A. J. Mason’s The Relation 
of Confirmation to Baptism (1891), and J. Behm’s Die Handauflegung im 
Urchristenthum (1911). 

The final pair of doctrines is dvactdcews vexpdv kal kpiwatos 
(214 15 927) aiwviou (as in Ac 24%), Te is added after dvac- 
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téaews mechanically (to conform with the preceding re) by X AC 
K L Lat arm syr*! Pe", just as it is added after Barrucpav by 
harkl. In the rather elliptical style and loose construction of the 
whole sentence, “‘ notwithstanding its graceful rhythmical struc- 
ture,” it is possible to see, with Bruce (p. 203), “an oratorical 
device to express a feeling of impatience” with people who need 
to have such fvincipia mentioned. At any rate the writer hastens 
forward. VV. is not a parenthesis (“I will do this,” ze. go over 
such elementary truths with you, “if God permits,” when I 
reach you, 1328); the todto refers to the advance proposed in v.}, 
and after moujcoev the author adds reverently, “if God permits,” 
édvmep émitpémn 6 Oeds, almost as a contemporary rhetorician 
might say in a pious aside: éay dé odly 7d Sarpdvov yuads (Dion. 
Halicarn. De Admir. Vi dicendi in Dem. 58), or OeGv ipas 
prrarrévtwv dowels te kal avdcovs (De Composit. Verborum, 1). 
The papyri show that similar phrases were current in the 
correspondence of the day (cp. Deissmann’s Bible Studies, p. 80), 
and Josephus (Azz. xx. 11. 2) uses Kav 76 Ociov émutper 7. 


moijoonev (8 BK LN 1. 2. 5. 6. 33. 69. 88. 216. 218. 221. 226. 242. 
255. 337- 429. 489. 919. 920. 1149. 1518. 1739. 1758. 1827. 1867. 2127. 2143. 
Lat sah boh Chrys.) has been changed into roujowuev by A C D P arm, etc., 
though the latter may have been originally, like @epdue0a in v.}, an ortho- 
graphical variant, o and w being frequently confused. 


4 For in the case of people who have been once enlightened, who tasted the 
heavenly Gift, who participated in the holy Spirit, ® who tasted the goodness of 
God’s word and the powers of the world to come, ° and then fell away—it ts 
impossible to make them repent afresh, since they crucify the Son of God in 
their own persons and hold him up to obloguy. * For “land” which absorbs 
the rain that often falls on tt, and bears “‘ plants” that are useful to those for 
whom tt ts telled, receives a blessing from God ; ® whereas, af tt (sc. h yh) ‘‘ pro- 
duces thorns and thistles,” tt is reprobate and on the verge of being cursed—its 
fate ts to be burned. 


Vv.* put the reason for todto moijooper (v.°), and vv. 8 give 
the reason for é8uvatov . . . dvakawwiLew eis petdvoray (vv.4), 
*Addvatov ydp KrA. (v.*); there are four impossible things in the 
epistle: this and the three noted in vv.!8 104 and 116. Tods. . . 
aidvos (* 5) is a long description of people who have been 
initiated into Christianity; then comes the tragic kal mapameo- 
évras. What makes the latter so fatal is explained in (v.®) 
dvactaupoivtas . . . Tapaderypatilovtas. Logically mdédw éva- 
kawilew eis petdvovay ought to come immediately after &Sdvaroy 
yp, but the writer delayed the phrase in order to break up the 
sequence of participles. The passage is charged with an austerity 
which shows how seriously the writer took life. Seneca quotes 
(Zp. xxiii. 9-11) to Lucilius the saying of Epicurus, that “it is 
irksome always to be starting life over again,” and that “they live 
badly who are always beginning to live.” The reason is: “quia 
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semper illis imperfecta vita est.” But our writer takes a much 
more sombre view of the position of his friends. He urges 
them to develop their ideas of Christianity. ‘You need some 
one to teach you the rudimentary lessons of the faith all over 
again,” he had said. ‘ Yes,” he now adds, “and in some cases 
that is impossible. Relaying a foundation of repentance, etc. ! 
That cannot be done for deliberate apostates.” The implication 
is that his readers are in danger of this sin, as indeed he has 
hinted already (in 3’-4'4), and that one of the things that is 
weakening them is their religious inability to realize the supreme 
significance of Jesus. To remain as they are is fatal; it means 
the possibility of a relapse altogether. ‘Come on,” the writer 
bids them, “for if you do not you will fall back, and to fall back 
is to be ruined.” The connexion between this passage and the 
foregoing, therefore, is that to rest content with their present 
elementary hold upon Christian truth is to have an inadequate 
grasp of it; the force of temptation is so strong that this rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with it will not prevent them from falling 
away altogether, and the one thing to ensure their religious 
position is to see the full meaning of what Jesus is and does. 
This meaning he is anxious to impart, not as an extra but as an 
essential. The situation is so serious, he implies, that only 
those who fully realize what Jesus means for forgiveness and 
fellowship will be able to hold out. And once you relapse, he 
argues, once you let go your faith, it is fatal; people who de- 
liberately abandon their Christian confession of faith are beyond 
recovery. Such a view of apostasy as a heinous offence, which 
destroyed all hope of recovery, is characteristic of IIpds ‘EBpaious. 
It was not confined to this writer. That certain persons could 
not repent of their sins was, ¢.g., an idea admitted in rabbinic 
Judaism. “Over and over again we have the saying: ‘For him 
who sins and causes others to sin no repentance is allowed or 
possible’ (Aboth v. 26; Sanhedrin, 1074). ‘He who is wholly 
given up to sin is unable to repent, and there is no forgiveness 
to him for ever’ (Midrash Tehillim on Ps 1 ad jin.).”1_ There 
is a partial parallel to this passage in the idea thrown out by 
Philo in de agricultura, 28, as he comments upon Gn 9%; 
“Noah began to till the earth.” Evidently, says Philo, this 
means that he was merely working at the dpyac of the subject. 
’Apyy 8, 6 rv wadardv Adyos, HuLov TOD TdVTOS, WS av Huioe mpds 
TO TéAos adeoTyKvia, ov py Tpoo-yevopevov Kal TO apéacOat 
moAAdKis peyara moAAovs €BXawev. His point is that it 
is dangerous to stop short in any moral endeavour. But our 
author is more rigorous in his outlook. His warning is modified, 
however. (a) It is put in the form of a general statement. 
1C, G. Montefiore, in Jew7sh Quarterly Review (1904), p. 225. 
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(4) It contains a note of encouragement in v."; and (¢) it is at 
once followed up by an eager hope that the readers will dis- 
appoint their friend and teacher’s fear (v.°). In the later church 
this feature of IIpds ‘EBpaiovs entered into the ecclesiastical 
question of penance (cp. ERE. ix. 716, and Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, iv. 321 f.), and seriously affected the vogue of the 
epistle (cp. Introd. p. xx). 

The fourfold description of believers (* 5*) begins with darag 
potiabévtas, where dwricbevras corresponds to AaBety tiv émly- 
voow THs dAnOeias (10%), in the general sense of LXX (e.g. 
Ps 118180 4 dyAwors TOV Adywv cov Pwtiei, Kal ovveret vyriovs), 
ze. “enlightened” in the sense of having their eyes opened 
(Eph 138) to the Christian God. Subsequently, earlier even than 
Justin Martyr, the verb, with its noun ¢wtipds, came to be used 
of baptism specifically (cp. ERE. viii. 54, 55). “Amag is pre- 
fixed, in contrast to md (v.°); once for all men enter Christi- 
anity, it is an experience which, like their own death (9?7) and 
the death of Jesus (978), can never be repeated. In kadév yeuoa- 
pévous Veod fio (‘experienced how good the gospel is”) the con- 
struction resembles that of Herod. vii. 46, where the active voice 
is used with the accusative (6 d5& Oeds yAukty yevoas Tov aidva, 
POovepds év ato ebpioxerar édv), and the adj. is put first: “the 
deity, who let us taste the sweetness of life (or, that life is 
sweet), is found to be spiteful in so doing.” The similar use of 
the middle here as in Pr 29% and Jn 2° probably points to the 
same meaning (cp., however, Déat. 2016-2018), 7.e., practically 
as if it were dru «rd. (cp. Ps 348 yevouoGe kat idere dtu xpnotds 
6 Kvptos, I P 2°), in contrast to the more common construction 
with the genitive (v.4 2°). The writer uses genitive and accusa- 
tive indifferently, for the sake of literary variety ; and xaAov here 
is the same as kaAod in 514, Teuoapévous «rAd. recalls the parti- 
ality of Philo for this metaphor (e.g. de Abrah. 19; de Somnits, 
i. 26), but indeed it is common (cp. eg. Jos. Ant. iv. 6. 9, dak 
TO veov yevoapévov Levikdv ucpav dmAjotws adtoy évedopetro) 
throughout contemporary Hellenistic Greek as a metaphor for 
experiencing. Probably yeuvoapévous . . . émoupaviou, petdxous 
.. + Gylov, and Kahdv yevoapyévous ai@vos are three rhetorical 
expressions for the initial experience described in déma£ dwriobéy- 
tas. “The heavenly Gift” (rs dwpeas tis érovpaviov) may be 
the Christian salvation in general, which is then viewed as the 
impartation of the holy Spirit, and finally as the revelation of the 
higher world which even already is partly realized in the experi- 
ence of faith. Note that dwriobévras is followed by yevoapévous 
xTA., as the light-metaphor is followed by the food-metaphor 
in Philo’s (de fuga et invent. 25) remarks upon the manna 
(Ex 16) 16); 4) Gela ovvragis atrn rHv dpaticny Woyinv durile re 
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Kal 6400 Kat yAvKaiver . . . Tors Supavtas Kal wewdvras Kado- 
Kayabias épndivovca. Also, that Suvdpers te péAOvTOS aidvos? in- 
cludes the thrilling experiences mentioned in 24. The dramatic 
turn comes in (v.°) kal wapameodvtas. Ilaparimrew is here used 
in its most sinister sense ; it corresponds to droornva (31), and 
indeed both verbs are used in the LXX to translate the same 
term yb. The usage in Wis 6° (px waparéoyre) 12? (rods 
maparimroovtas) paves the way for this sense of a deliberate 
renunciation of the Christian God, which is equivalent to éxovaiws 
dpaptavew in 107, The sin against the holy Spirit, which Jesus 
regarded as unpardonable, the mysterious duapria mpos Oavarov 
of 1 Jn 516, and this sin of apostasy, are on the same level. The 
writer never hints at what his friends might relapse into. 
Anything that ignored Christ was to him hopeless. 

*Advvatov (sc. €or) is now (v.°) taken up in dvaxawifew (for 
which Paul prefers the form dvaxavodv), a LXX term (e.g. Ps 
5112) which is actually used for the Christian start in life by 
Barnabas (6!) dvaxawicas yas év TH afpéce TOv dyaptidy), and 
naturally of the divine action. Mddw is prefixed for emphasis, 
as in Isokr. Aveopag. 3, THs €xOpas THs mpds Tov Baciréa wad 
dvakeKawvio pevns. 

There have been various, vain efforts to explain the apparent harshness of 
the statement. Erasmus took ddvvaroy (like d=difficile) as ‘‘ difficult” ; 
Grotius said it was impossible ‘‘ per legem Mosis’’; others take dvaxauwifewv 
to mean ‘“‘keep on renewing,” while some, like Schoettgen, Bengel, and 
Wickham, fall back on the old view that while men could not, God might 
effect it. But even the last-named idea is out of the question. If the writer 
thought of any subject to dvaxawlfew, it was probably a Christian diddcKados 
like himself; but the efforts of such a Christian are assumed to be the channel 
of the divine power, and no renewal could take place without God. There 
is not the faintest suggestion that a second repentance might be produced by 
God when human effort failed. The tenor of passages like 10% and 12” 
tells finally against this modification of the language. A similarly ominous 
tone is heard in Philo’s comment on Nu 30!° in guod deter. pot. imsid. 40: 
ghoomey Sidvoay . .. exBeBAAoAae Kal xijpay Oeov, Hris 7) yovas elas ov 
mapedééaro 1) mapadebapévn éxovolws adOis cEnuBrdwoe . . . 7 8 dak Siagevy- 
Gein Kal Storxiobetoa ws Aomrovdos wéxpt TOD mavrds aldvos éxrerdgevTat, els Tov 
dpxatov otkov éravehOetv dduvarovoa. 

The reason why a second repentance is impossible is given 
in dvactaupoivtas . . . TapaderypatiLoytas, where dvacravpodytas 
is used instead of oravpotvras, for the sake of assonance (after 
dvaxawilev), but with the same meaning. “Avacravpoty simply 
means “to crucify,” as, ¢.g., in Plato’s Gorgias, 28 (rots abrod émdav 

1 Tertullian’s translation, “‘ occidente iam aevo” (de Pudicitia, 20) shows 
that his Greek text had omitted a line by accident : 

NOYZOYPHMAAYN 
AMEIZS TEMEAA 
ONTOSAIMNOCKAI, 


Z.é. Ouv[dmers Te wéhA]ovTos alavos. 
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maisas Te Kal yuvaika TO éoXarov dvacraupwO 4 KaramurTw67) 5 
Thucyd. i. 110 (Ivdpos... mpodooig AnpGeis averravpoen) 5 
Josephus (Azz. xi. 6. 10, dvarravpdoae Tov Mapdoxator), etc. The 
dva = sursum, not rursum, though the Greek fathers (e.g. Chrys. 
ri 8€ éorw dvacrarpotvras ; dvwbev 7édw otavpoivras), and several 
of the versions (e.g. vg “‘rursum crucifigentes”), took it in the sense 
of re-crucify. “Eautots: it is ¢he¢r crucifixion of Jesus. “The 
thought is that of wilfulness rather than of detriment” (Vaughan). 


In the story of Jesus and Peter at Rome, which Origen mentions as part 
of the Acts of Paul (2 Joh. xx. 12), the phrase, ‘‘to be crucified over again” 
occurs in a different sense (Zexte u. Unters. xxx. 3, pp. 271-272). Kalo 
kbpios abr@ elev’ eloépxouar els Thy ‘Paduny cravpwOjvat, Kat 6 érpos elev 
aire’ Kipue, madw oravpovoa; elrev avrq* val, Ilérpe, modu oravpoduar. 
Origen, quoting this as “Avwev pé\\w oravpodoGat, holds that such is the 
meaning of dvacravpoby in He 6°, 


The meaning of the vivid phrase is that they put Jesus out 
of their life, they break off all connexion with him ; he is dead to 
them. This is the decisive force of oravpotoGa in Gal 614. The 
writer adds an equally vivid touch in kal mapaderypatiLovtas 
(=r6v vidv Ge0d Kataratycas KTA., 10%)—as if he is not worth 
their loyalty! Their repudiation of him proclaims to the world 
that they consider him useless, and that the best thing they can 
do for themselves is to put him out of their life. Mapadevy- 
patifew is used in its Hellenistic sense, which is represented by 
TiWévat cis mapdderyya in the LXX (Nah 3°). Possibly the term 
was already associated with impaling (cp. Nu 254 rapaderyparicov 
airovs Kvpiw),! but our author does not use it in the LXX sense 
of “make an example of” (by punishing) ; the idea is of exposing 
to contemptuous ignominy, in public (as in Mt 17%), 


The Bithynians who had renounced Christianity proved to Pliny their 
desertion by maligning Christ—one of the things which, as he observed, no 
real Christian would do (‘quorum nihil posse cogi dicuntur qui sunt re vera 
Christiani”). ‘‘Omnes .. . Christi male dixerunt.” When the proconsul 
urges Polykarp to abandon Christianity, he tells the bishop, Aowdonorov rov 
Xpiordv (Mart. Polyk. ix. 3). The language of Mpds ‘EBpatous is echoed in 
the saying of Jesus quoted in AZost. Const, vi. 18: obrot eiot rept Gy Kal 6 
kUptos mikp@s kal dmorouws amrepivato héyww Bri clot Wevddxpicror Kal Wevdod.- 
ddokador, of Pracdnunoavres 7d rrebua THs XdpiTos Kal dromricaryTes Thy Tap 
avrov Swpedy mera Thy Xap, ols ovK apeOjoeTat ovTE ev TH alu ToUTH ore év 
T@ “éddovte. In Sir 315° (Bamrifsuevos dard vexpod Kal médw aardpevos avrod, 
Tl dpednoev TH Novtpy advrod ;) the allusion is to the taboo-law of Nu 19! 12; 
the parallel is verbal rather than real. But there is a true parallel in 
Mongolian Buddhism, which ranks five sins as certain ‘‘to be followed by a 
hell of intense sufferings, and that without cessation . . . patricide, matricide, 
killing a Doctor of Divinity (z.e. a lama), bleeding Buddha, sowing hatred 
among priests. . . . Drawing blood from the body of Buddha is a figurative 
expression, after the manner of He 6°” (J. Gilmour, Among the Mongols, 
PP. 233, 234). 


1 In alluding to the gibbeting law of Dt 21”-, Josephus (Bell. Jud. i. 
5. 2) speaks of dvacraupody. 
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In the little illustration (vv.”-8), which corresponds to what Jesus 
might have put in the form of a parable, there are reminiscences 
of the language about God’s curse upon the ground (Gn 3)”. 18); 
emixatdpatos ) yj. . . axdvOas Kal rpyBdrovs dvareXet, and also of 
the words in Gn 11? kal e&jveyxev 9 yh Bordvyv xéprov, though the 
writer uses éxépewv for dvaréAAew, and prefers rikrew to éxpéperv 
(in v.7), The image of a plot or field is mentioned by Quintilian 
(Zustit. Orat. v. 11. 24) as a common instance of the zrapaBod7 : 
“ut, si animum dicas excolendum, similitudine utaris terrae quae 
neglecta spinas ac dumos, culta fructus creat.” The best Greek 
instance is in Euripides (Hecuwba, 592 f.: ovxovv Sewév, ei yi) pev 
Kay | TvX0dca Kaipod HedOev eb ordxvv pepe, | xpnoTi 8 duaprodc’ 
dv xpeov adray tvyxeiv | Kaxdv Sidwor Kapmov KTA.). Muodca of land, 
as, ¢ég., in Dt 11 yy. . . &« rod berod Tod ovpavod wierar Bdwp: 
Is 551 etc. As ed@eros generally takes eis with the accusative, it 
is possible that tixrouoa was meant to go with éxewots. Tewpyetrar, 
of land being worked or cultivated, is a common term in the papyri 
(e.g. Syll. 429° 7a Te xwpia ei yewpyeirar) as well as in the LXX. 

(a) Origen’s homiletical comment (Phzlocaléa, xxi. 9) is, TA ywbpeva bd TOS 
Beod tepdoria olovel verds éotw* at dé mpoapéoes ai Sudpopar olovel H yeyewpyn- 
pévn yh ort Kal 7 Huednuevn, mig TH pioer ws yh} TVvyXdvovca—an idea similar 
to that of Jerome (¢vactatus de psalmo xcv¢., Anecdota Maredsolana, iii. 3. 90: 
‘“apostolorum epistolae nostrae pluviae sunt spiritales. Quid enim dicit Paulus 
in epistola ad Hebraeos? Terra enim saepe venientem super se bibens imbrem, 
et reliqua”). (4) The Mishna directs that at the repetition of the second of the 
Eighteen Blessings the worshipper should think of the heavy rain and pray for 
it at the ninth Blessing (Berachoth, 51), evidently because the second declares, 
** Blessed art thou, O Lord, who restorest the dead” (rain quickening the earth), 
and the ninth runs, ‘‘ Bless to us, O Lord our God, this year and grant usa 
rich harvest and bring a blessing on our land.” Also, ‘‘ on the occasion of the 
rains and good news, one says, Blessed be He who is good and does good” 
(Berachoth, 9?). Cp. Marcus Aurelius, v. 7, exh’ A@nvalwy* dcov, ioov, & pire 
Zed, xara Ths dpovpas THs AOnvalwy kal Tav Tedlwv. 


MetahapBaver (= participate in) is not a LXX term, but occurs 
in this sense in Wis 18? etc. ; edAoyias occurs again in 12!” (of Esau 
the apostate missing his evAoy/a), and there is a subtle suggestion 
here, that those alone who make use of their divine privileges are 
rewarded. What the writer has in mind is brought out in v.19; 
that he was thinking of the Esau-story here is shown by the 
reminiscence of éypod ov niAsynoev Kupuos (Gn 27°"). 

The reverse side of the picture is now shown (v.°). 


Commenting on Gn 3'° Philo fancifully plays on the derivation of the word 
tptBodos (like ‘‘ trefoil”) : &xacroy 5¢ rv rabév TpiBdrwa etpnkev, émecdh rpirrd, 
éoriv, avd Te Kal TO TornriKdv Kal TO é€x TovTwY amoTénecpua (leg. alleg. 3°), 
He also compares the eradication of evil desires in the soul to a gardener or 
farmer burning down weeds (de Agric. 4, wav7’ éxxdpu, éxreud . . . Kal ém- 
Katow Kal Tas plfas adrav éreto’ dxpe Tov boTdTwy THS yHs Proyos pirjv) ; but 
in our epistle, as in Jn 15°, the burning is a final doom, not a process of severe 
discipline. 


6 
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"ASdkipos is used as in 1 Co 927; the moral sense breaks 
through, as in the next clause, where the meaning of eis katow 
may be illustrated by Dt 292 and by Philo’s more elaborate 
description of the thunderstorm which destroyed Sodom (de Adrah. 
27); God, he says, showered a blast odx vdaros adda rupds upon 
the city and its fields, by way of punishment, and everything was 
consumed, érel dS ra ev havep@ kal imép yns arava Katavddwoey 
PASE, 73n Kal rHYV yhv adtiy exae .. . trép Tod pd adOis 
mote kapmov éveyKeiv 7) xAOnpopyoar TO Taparay SovnOjvar. The 
metaphor otherwise is inexact, for the reference cannot be to the 
burning of a field in order to eradicate weeds; our author is 
thinking of final punishment (=«piyaros aiwviov, 67), which he 
associates as usual with fire (107627 122%), The moral applica- 
tion thus impinges on the figurative sketch. The words katdpas 
éyys actually occur in Aristides (Ovat. in Rom. 370: 76 pev 
mpoxwpeiv adbrots & €BovrovTo, dunxavov Kal katdpas éyyvs).1 There 
is no thought of mildness in the term éyyvs, it being used, as in 
818, of imminent doom, which is only a matter of time. Mean- 
while there is the éxdoy7 (10?"). 

Later on, this conception of unpardonable sins led to the whole 
system of penance, which really starts from the discussion by 
Hermas in the second century. But for our author the unpardon- 
able sin is apostasy, and his view is that of a missionary. Modern 
analogies are not awanting. Thus, in Dr. G. Warneck’s book, 
The Living Forces of the Gospel (p. 248), we read that “‘the Battak 
Christians would have even serious transgressions forgiven; but 
if a Christian should again sacrifice to ancestors or have anything 
to do with magic, no earnest Christian will speak in his favour ; 
he is regarded as one who has fallen back into heathenism, and 
therefore as lost.” 


® Though I say this, beloved, I feel sure you will take the better * course 
that means salvation. ' God zs not unfair ; he will not forget what you have 
done, or the love you have shown for his sake in ministering, as you still do, to 
the saints. It is my heart's desire that each of you would prove equally keen 
upon realizing your full (xdnpopopiav, 107") hope to the very end, * so that 
instead of being slack you may imutate those who inherit the promises by their 
steadfast faith. 


The ground for his confident hope about his “ dear friends” 
(Tyndale, v.°) lies in the fact that they are really fruitful (v.7) in 
what is the saving quality of a Christian community, viz. brotherly 
love (v.1°), The God who blesses a faithful life (v.7) will be sure 
to reward them for that; stern though he may be, in punishing 
the disloyal, he never overlooks good service. Only (vv.1-12), 


1Cp. Eurip. Hzppolytus, 1070: aiat, mpds Frap* Saxpdwv éyyds dd. 
> For some reason the softer linguistic form xpeicoova is used here, as at 
10%, in preference to xpelrrova, 
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the writer adds, put as much heart and soul into your realization 
of what Christianity means as you are putting into your brotherly 
love; by thus taking the better course, you are sure of God’s 
blessing. As dyamnrtot indicates (the only time he uses it), the 
writer’s affection leads him to hope for the best; he is deeply 
concerned about the condition of his friends, but he does not 
believe their case is desperate (v.*). He has good hopes of them, 
and he wishes to encourage them by assuring them that he still 
believes in them. We may compare the remarks of Seneca to 
Lucilius, ZZ. xxix. 3, about a mutual friend, Marcellinus, about 
whom both of them were anxious. Seneca says he has not yet 
lost hope of Marcellinus. For wisdom or philosophy “‘is an art; 
let it aim at some definite object, choosing those who will make 
progress (profecturos) and withdrawing from those of whom it 
despairs—yet not abandoning them quickly, rather trying drastic 
remedies when everything seems hopeless.” Elsewhere, he 
encourages Lucilius himself by assuring him of his friend’s 
confidence and hope (Z/. xxxii. 2: ‘“‘habeo quidem fiduciam non 
posse te detorqueri mansurumque in proposito”’), and, in con- 
nexion with another case, observes that he will not be deterred 
from attempting to reform certain people (Z/. xxv. 2): ‘I would 
rather lack success than lack faith.” 

In kat (epexegetic) éxdpeva (sc. tpdypata) owtyptas, éxopeva, 
thus employed, is a common Greek phrase (cp. eg. Marc. 
Aurel. i. 6, doa rovatdra ris “EXAnvikns dywyns éxdueva: Musonius 
(ed. Hense), xi., fyreiv waidelas éxdpeva (v.1. éxopevov): Philo, de 
Agric. 22, Ta 8& Kaptepias Kal owppootvys . . . éxdueva) for what 
has a bearing upon, or is connected with ; here, for what pertains 
to and therefore promotes owrypia (the opposite of xatdpa 
and xaéovs). The reason for this confidence, with which he 
seeks to hearten his readers, lies in their good record of practical 
service (Tod épyou tpav xr.) which God is far too just to ignore. 
After all, they had some fruits as well as roots of Christianity 
(v.1°), "EmAaSéo8ar is an infinitive of conceived result (Burton’s 
Moods and Tenses, 371¢; Blass, § 391. 4), instead of iva c. subj., 
as, ¢.g., in 1 Jn 19, or dere c. infinitive; cp. Xen. Cyrof. iv. 1. 20, 
Sixaros et dvtixapilerGou.! The text of tod épyou bpav kat ris 
éydmns was soon harmonized with that of 1 Th 1° by the in- 
sertion of tod xémov after kat (so D° K L 69%. 256. 263. 1611%. 
2005. 2127 boh Theodoret, etc.). The relative my after dydans 
has been attracted into the genitive fjs (as in 97°). One practi- 
cal form of this SvaKxovety is mentioned in 10% 4, Here eis 
Td dvopa attod goes closely with SiaKxovycavtes xTA., as well as 
with éveSelEao8e, in the sense of “for his sake.” In Lirke Aboth, 


1 See Dolon’s remark in the Rhesus of Euripides (161, 162): ovKodv roveiy 
bev xpn, TovobyTa & dévov puioOdy péper Bau. 
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216 R. Jose’s saying is quoted, ‘‘Let all thy works be done for 
the sake of heaven” (literally DW, z.e. eis dvoua, as here and in 
Ign. Rom. 9% ) &ydrn tdv éexxrAnoov Tov SeLaunevov pe eis dvoma 
"Inaot Xpicrod). Tots dylous, the only place (except 1374) where 
the writer uses this common term for “‘fellow-Christians” ; God 
will never be so unjust as to overlook kindness shown to “his 
own.” 

The personal affection of the writer comes out not only in 
the dyamyrtot of v.°, but again (v.!!) in the deep émQupodpev, a 
term charged with intense yearning (as Chrysostom says, rarpuxyjs 
giArooropyias), and in the individualizing éxacrov (cp. 31% 18). He 
is urgent that they should display thy aéthvy omoudijv with regard 
to their Christian é\mis as they display in the sphere of their 
Christian é&ydan. This does not mean that he wishes them to be 
more concerned about saving their own souls or about heaven 
than about their duties of brotherly love; his point is that the 
higher knowledge which he presses upon their minds is the one 
security for a Christian life at all. Just as Paul cannot assume 
that the warm mutual affection of the Thessalonian Christians 
implied a strict social morality (see below on 13%), or that the 
same quality in the Philippian Christians implied moral dis- 
crimination (Ph 1°), so our author pleads with his friends to 
complete their brotherly love by a mature grasp of what their 
faith implied. He reiterates later on the need of diAaderAdia 
(13!), and he is careful to show how it is inspired by the very 
devotion to Christ for which he pleads (1019-4), MAnpodopia (not 
a LXX term) here is less subjective than in 1072, where it denotes 
the complete assurance which comes from a realization of all 
that is involved in some object. Here it is the latter sense of 
fulness, scope and depth in their—eAzmis.1 This is part and 
parcel of the reAedrys to which he is summoning them to 
advance (61). The result of this grasp of what is involved in 
their faith will be (v.!2) a vigorous constancy, without which even 
a kindly, unselfish spirit is inadequate. For év8elkvuc0at oroudhv 
compare Herodian’s remark that the soldiers of Severus in A.D. 
193 Tacav évedeixvuvto tpoOvpiay Kal orovdyy (ii. 10. 19), Magn. 
53° (iii. B.C.), dardderEw ovovpevos THS wept Ta péyLoTa ooVd|s, 
and Sy//. 3424! (i. B.c.) tTHv peylornv évdeixvuTar orovdny cis THY 
imép THS matpioos cwrypiav. The Greeks used the verb as we use 
“display,” in speaking of some inward quality. This ardour 
has to be kept up dxpu tédous (cp. pseudo-Musonius, Zé. 1, in 
Hercher’s L£fzstolog. Graect, 401 f.: rypodvras dé Hv éxovor viv 
mpdberw axpt tédovs Pirocopyjoat); it is the sustained interest 
in essential Christian truth which issues practically in paxpodupia 
(v.12), or in the confident attitude of hope (3® 14). 

1 For édrldos, miorews is read in W 1867. 
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Aristotle, in Rhet. ii. 19. 5, argues that of 4 dpyh Stvara yevérba, Kal 
TO TéXos" ovdev yap ylyverat bd Apxerar ylyvecOar Tov ddwdrwr, a paradox 
which really means that ‘‘if you want to know whether the end of any course 
of action, plan, scheme, or indeed of anything—is possible, you must look to 
the beginning: beginning implies end: if it can be begun, it can also be 
brought to an end” (Cope). 

In v.!? the appeal is rounded off with tva ph vwOpol yévnobe, 
that you may not prove remiss (repeating vw6poi from 511, but 
in a slightly different sense: they are to be alert not simply to 
understand, but to act upon the solid truths of their faith), 
pupntat S€ x7A. Hitherto he has only mentioned people who 
were a warning ; now he encourages them by pointing out that 
they had predecessors in the line of loyalty. This incentive is 
left over for the time being; the writer returns to it in his 
panegyric upon faith in chapter 11. Meanwhile he is content 
to emphasize the steadfast faith (aicrews kai paxpoOvulas, a 
hendiadys) that characterizes this loyalty. Maxpo@uyia means 
here (as in Ja 5%) the tenacity with which faith holds out. 
Compare Menander’s couplet (Kock’s Com. Aitic. Fragm. 549), 
dvOpwros dv pndérote tHv advriay | airod tapa Ocdv, dAAQ Tv 
paxpobvpiay, and Test. Jos. 2" péya pdppaxdv éotw 7 paxpobupda. | 
Kal TOAAG ayaba Sidwoww 7 trouovy. But this aspect of wioris is 
not brought forward till 10, after the discussion of the priest- 
hood and sacrifice of Christ. In kAnpovopotvtwy tas émayyedias 
the writer implies that hope is invariably sustained by a promise 
or promises. He has already mentioned % érayyedia (4}). 
KAypovopuety tas érayyeAlas can hardly mean “get a promise of 
something”; as the appended 84 miotews kai paxpobupias sug- 
gests, it denotes “coming into possession of what is promised.” 
This is proved by the equivalent émétuxe tis émayyedlas in v.). 

Taking Abraham as the first or as a typical instance of steadfast 
faith in God’s promises, the writer now (vv.13-!%) lays stress not upon 
the human quality, but upon the divine basis for this undaunted 
reliance. Constancy means an effort. But it is evoked by a 
divine revelation ; what stirs and sustains it is a word of God. 
From the first the supreme Promise of God has been guaranteed 
by him to men so securely that there need be no uncertainty or 
hesitation in committing oneself to this Hope. The paragraph 
carries on the thought of vv."- 12; at the end, by a dexterous turn, 
the writer regains the line of argument which he had dropped 
when he turned aside to incite and reprove his readers (51), 


13 For in making a promise to Abraham God ‘‘ swore by himself” (since he 
could swear by none greater), 1+ ** I will indeed bless you and multiply you.” 
6 Thus ct was (2.e. thanks to the divine Oath) that Abraham by his steadfast- 
ness obtained (so 11**) what he had been promised. 8 For as+ men swear by 








1 To make the connexion clear, some inferior texts (C D° K L 6, 33. 104. 
1610, etc.) add éy, 
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a greater than themselves, and as an oath means to them a guarantee that ends 
any dispute, God, in his desire to afford the hers of the Promise a special 
proof of the solid character of his purpose, interposed with an oath ; ™ so that 
by these two solid facts (the Promise and the Oath), where zt zs impossible for 
God to be false, we refugees might have strong encouragement (mapdxdyow, see 
on 125) ¢o sedze the hope set before us, © anchoring the soul to tt safe and sure, 
as it ‘enters the inner” Presence ‘‘ behind the veil.” 


As usual, he likes to give a biblical proof or illustration 
(vv.1%: 14), God’s famous promise to Abraham, but the main point 
in it is that God ratified the promise with an oath. 


Our author takes the OT references to God’s oath quite naively. Others 
had felt a difficulty, as is shown by Philo’s treatise de Abrahamo (46): ‘‘ God, 
enamoured of this man [z.e. Abraham], for his faith (wéorwv) in him, gives him 
in return a pledge (riorw), guaranteeing by an oath (rhv Ov bpxou BeBalwour) 
the gifts he had promised . . . for he says, ‘I swear by myself’ (Gn 22'6)— 
and with him a word is an oath—for the sake of confirming his mind more 
steadfastly and immovably than ever before.” But the references to God’s 
oaths were a perplexity to Philo; his mystical mind was embarrassed by their 
realism. In de sacrif. Abelis et Cainz (28, 29) he returns to the subject. 
Hosts of people, he admits, regard the literal sense of these OT words as 
inconsistent with God’s character, since an oath implies (waprupla @eod repli 
mpdyuaros a&upisByroumévov) God giving evidence in a disputed matter ; 
whereas eq ovdév ddndov ovde dudisByrovmevov, God’s mere word ought to 
be enough: 6 dé deds kal Aéywv misrés eoTw, wore Kal Tovs Néyous abrod 
BeBavérnros Evexa pndév Spxwv Siagdépev. He inclines to regard the OT 
references to God’s oaths as a condescension of the sacred writer to dull 
minds rather than as a condescension upon God’s part. In Leg. Adlegor. iii. 72 
he quotes this very passage (Gn 2216 17), adding: e8 kal 7d Spxw BeBardoa 
Ti brbcxeow Kal dpxw Ocomperet* dpds yap STu ob Kal” érépov duvvber Beds, 
ovdév yap avrod Kpetrrov, ddd Kab’ EavTod, ds eoTe rdvTwY dpioTos. But he 
feels bound to explain it. Some of his contemporaries had begun to take 
exception to such representations of God, on the ground that God’s word 
required no formal confirmation—it confirmed itself by being fulfilled—and 
that it was absurd (dromov) to speak of God swearing by himself, in order to 
bear testimony to himself.t Philo (zézd. 73) attempts to meet this objection 
by urging that only God can bear testimony to himself, since no one else 
knows the divine nature truly ; consequently it is appropriate for him to add 
confirmation to his word, although the latter by itself is amply deserving of 
belief. In Berachoth, 32. 1 (on Ex 321%), it is asked, ‘‘ What means 72? R. 
Eleazar answered: ‘Thus saith Moses to God (Blessed be He!), ‘Lord of 
all the world, hadst thou sworn by heaven and earth, I would say, even as 
heaven and earth shall perish, so too thine oath shall perish. But now thou 
hast sworn by thy Great Name, which lives and lasts for ever and ever; so 
shall thine oath also last for ever and ever.’” 


Etxe (v.18) with infin. =édvvaro as usual. "“Quocev.... et 
phy... eddoyjow. Both the LXX (Thackeray, pp. 83, 84) and the 
papyri (Deissmann, Szble Studies, 205 f.) show that ef py after 
éuvvew in oaths is common as an asseveration; in some cases, 
as here, the classical form 4 piv, from which «i py arose by 
itacism, is textually possible. The quotation (v.!*) is from the 
promise made to Abraham after the sacrifice of Isaac (Gn 2216-17); 
kat éuavTod duoca... et piv ed\oyav etAoynow oe, Kat TAr- 

1 This is the point raised in Jn 815% 
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Ovvwv ANOS 76 oTrépua cov. The practical religious value of 
God’s promise being thus (v.15) confirmed is now brought out for 
the present generation (vv.!%—another long sentence). Kata 
tod petLovos, ze. by God. Which, Philo argues, is irreverent: 
doeBels av vopicrbeiey of Hackovtes duvivar Kata Oeod (Leg. Allegor. 
lil. 73), since only swearing by the Name of God is permissible (cp. 
Dt 61%), But our author has no such scruples (see above). And 
he is quite unconscious of any objection to oaths, such as 
some early Christian teachers felt (e.g. Ja 512); he speaks of the 
practice of taking oaths without any scruples. ‘‘Hic locus... 
docet aliquem inter Christianos jurisjurandi usum esse legiti- 
mum... porro non dicit olim fuisse in usu, sed adhuc vigere 
pronuntiat” (Calvin). *AvtiAoylas, dispute or quarrel (the derived 
sense in 77 xwpls mdons avriAoyias, there is no disputing). Eis 
BeBaiowow only occurs once in the LXX (Lv 25%), but is a 
current phrase in the papyri (cp. Deissmann’s Lzble Studies, 
163 f.) for “‘ by way of guarantee”; it is opposed to eis abérnow, 
and used here as in Wis 6!9 zpocoy? 5é€ vopuwv BeBaiwors apOap- 
aias. In Philo (see on v.18) it is the oath which is guaranteed ; 
here the oath guarantees. The general idea of v.!7 is that of 
OGIS. (ii. B.c.), dws av eis Tov dravta xpdvoy dKivyTa Kal dueTd- 
Gera pévnr Ta Te mpds Tov Oedv Tipia Kat Ta mpds Tov “AOyjvatov 
pirdvOpwra. “Ev 6 (=86, Theophylact), such being the case. 
Nepioadtepoy, which goes with émdetEar, is illustrated by what Philo 
says in de Abrahamo, 46 (see above): ‘“‘abundantius quam sine 
juramento factum videretur” (Bengel). It is an equivalent 
for wepicoorepas, which, indeed, B reads here. “Emdetgar (cp. 
Elephantine-Papyri [1907] 17 (iv. B.c.) émideEdrw 5é “Hpaxdreidys 
Bru dy éyxadne Anuntpiat évavriov avdpev tpidv): the verb, which 
is only once used of God in the LXX (Is 37% viv dé érédaka 
eEepnudoat €6vn xrd.), means here “to afford proof of.” The 
writer uses the general plural, tots kAnpovdpors tis émayyedtas,? 
instead of the singular “ Abraham,” since the Promise in its 
mystical sense applied to the entire People, who had faith 
like that of Abraham. The reference is not specifically to 
Isaac and Jacob, although these are called his ovykAnpovépou in 
11%, In 7d dpetdOetov THs Bovdfjs our author evidently chooses 
Bovdjs for the sake of the assonance with Boudépevos. “Apetd- 
Qetros is a synonym for dkivyros (cp. above on v.!” and 
Schol. on Soph. Aztig. 1027), and, as the papyri show, 
had a frequent connexion with wills in the sense of “irrevoc- 
able.” Here, in connexion with ovAyjs, it implies final 
determination (cp. 3 Mac 51: 1"); the purpose had a fixed 


1 Eusebius once (Dem. iv. 15. 40) omits rHs émayyeNas, and once (zdzd. 
v. 3. 21) reads rs Baowhelas, either accidentally or with a recollection of 


Jz 2°. 
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character or solidity about it. The verb épeoireucey (“inter- 
vened”) does not occur in the LXX, and is here used intransi- 
tively, instead of, as usual (cp. ¢g. Dion. Halic. Avt. ix. 59. 5 ; 
OGTIS. 437 etc.), with some accusative like ovv@jxas. In Jos. 
Ant. vii. 8. 5 it is used intransitively, but in the sense of “inter- 
ceding” (aeioGels 8 6 “IdaBos cat rHv dvdyKnv adrod KaroiKrelpas 
éuecirevoe mpos Tov Bacidéa). The oath is almost certainly that 
just mentioned. Less probable is the interpretation (Delitzsch, 
Hofmann, M. Stuart, von Soden, Peake, Seeberg, Wickham) 
which regards the oath referred to in vv.16" as the oath in the 
writer’s favourite psalm, r10*: 


7 , ‘\ > r ff) , 
Gpooey Kupios kat ov petapednOyoerat 

\ OE, ‘ > ba 8 A‘ \ /, / 
Sb ef iepeds eis tov aidva Kata Thy tTégw MedrAyxuoddex. 


This oath does refer to the priesthood of Jesus, which the writer 
is about to re-introduce (in v.?°); but it is not a thought which 
is brought forward till 77 21: 98; and the second line of the 
couplet has been already quoted (5°) without any allusion to the 
first. 

In v.18 katapedyew and édmls are connected, but not as in 
Wis 14° (Noah=7 éAmis tod Kécpou ért cxedias, karapvyoica). 
Here, as é\mis means what is hoped for, ze. the object of expecta- 
tion, ‘the only thought is that we are moored to an immoveable 
object” (A. B. Davidson). The details of the anchor-metaphor 
are not to be pressed (v.); the writer simply argues that 
we are meant to fix ourselves to what has been fixed for us by 
God and in God. To change the metaphor, our hope roots 
itself in the eternal order. What we hope for is unseen, being 
out of sight, but it is secure and real, and we can grasp it by 
faith. 


(a) Philo (Quaest. tx Exod. 22) ascribes the survival and success of the 
Israelites in Egypt O14 ri émt rov owrfipa Oedv xaradvyhy, ds €& dmépwv Kat 
aunxdvey émiméuwas tiv evepyériv Sivauw épptcaro Tovs ixéras. (5) Tév is 
inserted in v.'8 before Oedv (by 8* AC P 33. 1245. 1739. 1827. 2005 Ath. 
Chrys.), probably to harmonize with 6 @eés in v.!” (where 1912 omits 6). But 
Gedv (‘fone who is God ”) is quite apposite. 


Napdk\ynow goes with kparijoat (aor. = “seize,” rather than 
“hold fast to,” like xparetv in 4"), and ot kataguydvres stands by 
itself, though there is no need to conjecture ot xara puyiv dvres = 
in our flight (so J. J. Reiske, etc.). Is not eternal life, Philo 
asks, ) mpos 70 bv Katapuyy (de fuga, 15)? In tis mpoxeevys 
€hniSos, mpoxemevns must have the same sense as in 122; the 
colloquial sense of “ aforesaid,” which is common in the papyri 
(eg. OP. 12757 cis Hv mpoximévyv kdunv), would be flat. 
“Aopahf te Kai BeBatay reflects one of the ordinary phrases in 
Greek ethics which the writer is so fond of employing. Cp. 
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Plutarch, de comm. not. 1061¢, xalrow maoa Katadyis ev Oo 
TOPO Kai pvjpn TO doparks éxovoa kal BéBarov krr. : Sextus Empir. 
adv. log. ii. 374, és TO trorieuevov f troriBerar BéBarov éorr 
Kal dopadrés: and Philo, gucs ver. div. 62, katdAdndpis dopadns Kat 
BeBaia. The d&yxupa of hope is safe and sure, as it is fixed in 
eternity. All hope for the Christian rests in what Jesus has 
done in the eternal order by his sacrifice. 


Chrysostom’s comment on the ‘‘anchor” metaphor is all that is needed : 
womep yap h dyKxupa éLaprnOetoa rot mdolov, otk adinoev aitd mepipéper Oat, 
kav puplor mapacahedwouw dvenor, arn ékaprndeioa édpatoy more?’ otrw Kal 4 
é\ris. The anchor of hope was a fairly common metaphor in the later Greek 
ethic (¢.g. Heliod. vii. 25, waca édmldos dyKvpa ravTolws dvéomacrat, and Epict. 
Fragm. (30) 89, obre vaty é& évds ayKuplou otre Blov ex pas éArldos dputoréor), 
but our author may have taken the religious application from Philo, who 
writes (de Somnizs, i. 39),1 o} xph xarerrnxévar Tov é€dmlde Oelas cuppaxtlas 
épopuodvra, (lies moored to), He does not use it as a metaphor for stability, 
however, like most of the Greeks from Euripides (¢.g. Helena, 277, dyxupa 
5 # mov ras tUxas Sxer dyn) and Aristophanes (e.g. Anzghts, 1244, Newrh 
tis édmls éor ef Fis 6xovpme0a) onwards, as, ¢.g., in the most famous use of the 
anchor-metaphor,”? that by Pythagoras (Stob. Zclog. 3: mdobros doBevhs 
dykupa, Oda ere dobeveorépa ... tives ody dyKupac Suvaral; Ppdynors, 
peyarowuxia, dvdpla* ravras ovfels xerum@y cadever). 

Suddenly he breaks the metaphor,’ in order to regain the 
idea of the priesthood of Jesus in the invisible world. Hope 
enters the unseen world ; the Christian hope, as he conceives it, 
is bound up with the sacrifice and intercession of Jesus in the 
Presence of God, and so he uses language from the ritual of 
Lv 167 about Aaron “ passing inside the veil,” or curtain that 
screened the innermost shrine. To this conception he returns 
in 9** after he has described the vital functions of Jesus as 
iepeds (62%), For at last he has reached what he regards as the 
cardinal theme of his homily. The first paragraph (71%), which 
is one long sentence in Greek, applies and expands éig tév aidva, 
the first note of Melchizedek’s priesthood being that it is per- 
petual, thus typifying the priesthood of Jesus. The next is (7*°), 
that it is prior and superior to the levitical priesthood ; this is 


1The comparison between hope and a voyage in de Abrahamo, 9, is 
different: 6 5é édrigfwy, as adrd Sndot Tovvoua, éAuTHs, Eptéwevos wev del Tod 
Kahod, pnmrw 8 édixécOar Tovrov deduvnuevos, GAN Eoixws Tots mdéovow, ot 
omevdovres els Auyuévas KaTalpew Oadarrevovow évopuicacbar wh Svvdpevor, 
This is nearer to the thought of Ro 8%, 

2 For the anchor as a symbol on tombs, pagan and Christian, see Le 
Blant’s Zuscr. Chrét. de Gaule, ii. 158, 312. Contrast with He 6'* 19 the 
bitter melancholy of the epitaph in the Greek Anthology (ix. 49): éAmls kal 
ob, Téxn, wéya xalpere’ Tov Auwér’ eBpov | ovdev euol x’ div’ walfere rods 

eT eué. 
“or S similar mixture of metaphor in Zp. Avristeas, 230 (o€ pev od Suvardy 
éore mraicat, aor yap xdpiras Eomapkas al BNacTdvovowy etvoway, Ta méy.ora 
roy 6trwy KaTicxVovTa TepidapBdver THY meylorny dopddecav), and Philo, de 
praemiis, 2 (ravrns 9 6 pros ambpos early éXmis, n THY) T&V Blor). 
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implied in the former claim, but the writer works it out fancifully 
from the allusion to tithes. 


20 There (8mov for the classical dro) Jesus entered for us in advance, when 
he became highpriest ‘‘for ever with the rank of Melchizedek.” For 
“* Melchizedek, the king of Salem, a priest of the Most High God,” who ‘met 
Abraham on his return from the slaughter of the kings and blessed him” — 
2who had ‘a tenth part (Sexdrny, sc. wotpav) of everything” assigned him by 
Abraham—this Melchizedek ts (sc. ev) primarily a ‘‘ king of righteousness” 
(that is the meaning of his name) ; then, besides that, ‘‘king of Salem” 
(which means, hing of peace). * He has neither father nor mother nor gene- 
alogy, neither a beginning to hts days nor an end to his life, but, resembling 
the Son of God, continues to be ‘* priest” permanently. 


This paragraph and that which follows (vv.*1°) are another 
little sermon, this time on the story of Gn 14189, In 620-78 
the writer starts from the idea that Jesus is dpxuepeds «is Tov 
aiava kata tTHv Tag MeAxuoedéx, and shows how the Melchizedek 
priesthood was eis tov aidva, ze. explaining Ps 110* from Gn 
141820, Eioq\Oev in 620 is explained later, in 912". MpdSpopos 
recalls dpynyds (21°), with its suggestion of pioneering. The 
term is only used in the LXX of the days éapos, mpddpopou 
otapvdrjs (Nu 132%), or of early fruit (as rpddpopos cvKov, Is 28+) ; 
the present sense occurs, however, in Wis 128, where wasps or 
hornets are called the mpd8popor of God’s avenging host. The 
thought here is of Christ entering heaven as we are destined to 
do, after him, once like him (5°) we are “ perfected.” Vv.13 
in ch. 7 are another of the writer’s long sentences: obtos 6 Meh- 
xtoedeK . . . péver lepeds eis Td Sinvekés is the central thought, 
but the subject is overloaded with quotations and comments, 
including a long pév. . . 8€ clause. The length of the sentence 
and the difficulty of applying peéver tiepets eis 7d dunvexés to 
Melchizedek have led some editors to make Jesus the subject of 
the sentence : otros (Jesus) yap (6 MeAyioedéx . . . TH vid Ged) 
péver lepers eis Tov aidva. But the otros, as v.* shows, is 
Melchizedek, and the theory is wrecked upon v.8, for it is quite 
impossible to take éxet xrA. as “in the upper sanctuary (s¢. éorw) 
there is One of whom the record is that He lives.” There is a 
slight but characteristic freedom at the very outset in the use of 
the story, ¢.g. in 6 cuvavtioas xrA. The story implies this, but 
does not say it. It was the king of Sodom who ééqAGev eis 
ouvdvTnow atT@ peta TO trootpéWar aitov amd THs Komys, but as 
Melchizedek is immediately said to have brought the conquering 
hero bread and wine, our writer assumed that he also met 
Abraham. 


An interesting example of the original reading being preserved in an 
inferior group of MSS is afforded by 6 ovvavtyaas (C* LP), The variant 
ds cuvaytyjcas (8 ABC? D K W 33. 436. 794. 1831. 1837. 1912), which 
makes a pointless anacolouthon, was due to the accidental reduplication of C 
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(OCCYN for OEYN), though attempts have been made to justify this 
reading by assuming an anacolouthon in the sentence, or a parenthesis in 
és . . . ’ABpadu, or carelessness on the part of the writer who began with a 
relative and forgot to carry on the proper construction. Some curious 
homiletic expansions have crept into the text of vv.%. After Baowéwy two 
late minuscules (456. 460) read 8re édlwiev rods a&doPpUAovs kal éfelAaTo Awr 
Hera waons alxuadwolas, and after airdy, D* vt 330. 440. 823 put kal (’ABpadu) 
evdoynobels Um’ airod. The latter is another (cp. 11) of the glosses which 
were thrown up by the Latin versions. 


In v.? éuépicey is substituted for the @wxev of the LXX (which 
reappears in v.*), in order to make it clear that Abraham’s gift 
was a sort of tithe. Tithes were not paid by the Hebrews 
from spoils of war; this was a pagan custom. But such is the 
interpretation of the story in Philo, e.g. in his fragment on Gn 
1418 (Fragments of Philo, ed. J. Rendel Harris, p. 72): ra yap 
TOD woAguov apioreia Sidwor TO ieped Kal Tas THs viKys amapyas. 
leporpereotaty b& Kal adywrtdrn Tacav dwapyav 7» Sexarn dia TO 
mavTéAeov elvat Tov apiOpuov, ap ov Kal Tols tepedar Kal vewkopots 
ai Sexdrat mpoordéer vouov Kapmav Kat Openpdarwv amodidovrat, 
dp£avros rHs awapxys “ABpadpu, os Kal Tod yévous dpynyérns éoriv. 
Or again in de congressu, 17, where he describes the same incident 
as Abraham offering God ras Sexaras xapiorypia THs viKys. 


The fantastic interpretation of the Melchizedek episode is all the writer’s 
own. What use, if any, was made of Melchizedek in pre-Christian Judaism, 
is no longer to be ascertained. Apparently the book of Jubilees contained a 
reference to this episode in Abraham’s career, but it has been excised for 
some reason (see R. H. Charles’ note on Jub 13”). Josephus makes little of 
the story (Azz. i. 10.2). He simply recounts how, when Abraham returned 
from the rout of the Assyrians, darjvrnce 0 ait@ 6 Trav Dodomirev Bactdeds els 
rémov Twa dv Kadodor Iledlov Bacidixdv’ évOa 6 THs Doruma wddews brodéxerat 
Bacireds airov Medxioedéxns. onpuatver dé Tobro Bacwdeds dixacos’ Kal Hy de 
TOLOUTOS GuodoyouLévws, Ws dua Ta’Tnv avrov Thy airlay Kai lepéa ywéoOat TOD 
Oe0d. Thy uévroe DorAvua Uorepov éxddecay ‘lepordduua. éxopyynoe dé obros 6 
Medyicedéxns TH ’ABpduov otpar@ févia Kal worrhv apboviay rav émirndelwv 
mapéoxe, Kal mapa Thy edwxlay avrov 7 éraweiv Hptato Kal Tov Bedv evroyety 
broxecplous adT@ moijoavra Tovs ExOpots. "ABpduov dé diddvTos Kal Thy dexdrnv 
Ths elas ait@, mpoodéxerar Thy dbow xrr. In the later Judaism, however, 
more interest was taken in Melchizedek (cp. M. Friedlander in Revue des 
Etudes Juives, v. pp. 1f.). Thus some applied the 110th psalm to Abraham 
(Mechilta on Ex 157, r. Gen. 55. 6), who was ranked as the priest after the order 
of Melchizedek, while Melchizedek was supposed to have been degraded 
because he (Gn 14!) mentioned the name of Abraham before that of God! 
This, as Bacher conjectures, represented a protest against the Christian view 
of Melchizedek (Avada der Tannaiten*, i. p. 259). It denotes the influence 
of IIpds ‘EBpatous. Philo, as we might expect, had already made more of the 
episode than Josephus, and it is Philo’s method of interpretation which gives 
the clue to our writer’s use of the story. Thus in Leg. Alleg. iii. 25, 26, 
he points out (a) that Medxicedéx Baoidéa te THs elphvns—Zahiu Todro yap 
épunveverar—xa lepéa éavrod memolnxev > 6 Beds (in Gn 141°), and allegorizes the 
reference into a panegyric upon the peaceful, persuasive influence of the really 
royal mind. He then (4) does the same with the sacerdotal reference. ’AAN 





1 The same sort of perfect as recurs in IIpds ‘Efpatovs (e.g. 7° and 1178), 
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6 wav Merxicedéx dv7i Udaros olvoy mpoopepérw Kal morigérw Kal dxparigerw 
Wuxds, wa kardoxeror yévwvrar Oeig wen vnparewrépa vypews aris. lepers 
yap ears Aéyos KMijpov éXwv Tov bvTa Kal HWyrGs epi atrod Kal drepoyKws Kal 
peyadomper is Noyifduevos* Tod yap bYlorov éorly lepe’s, quoting Gn 148 and 
hastening to add, ovx 871 dort Tis dAdos ovx tYroros. Philo points out thus 
the symbolism of wine (not water) as the divine intoxication which raises the 
soul to lofty thought of God; but our author does not even mention the food 
and drink, though later on there was a tendency to regard them as symbolizing 
the elements in the eucharist. His interest in Melchizedek lies in the parallel 
to Christ. This leads him along a line of his own, though, like Philo, he sees 
immense significance not only in what scripture says, but in what it does not 
say, about this mysterious figure in the early dawn of history. 


In vv.!-2 the only points in the original tale which are 
specially noted are (a) that his name means Baouleds Sixarocdyys ; 
(4) that Zadyp, his capital, means eiphvy ; and (c) inferentially that 
this primitive ideal priest was also a king. Yet none of these 
is developed. Thus, the writer has no interest in identifying 
Sardyp. All that matters is its meaning. He quotes tepeds rod 
Jeod Tod tWiorov, but it is tepeds alone that interests him. The 
fact about the tithes (@ kat Sexdtyy amd mévtwv éuepioev “ABpadp) 
is certainly significant, but it is held over until v.4. What strikes 
him as far more vital is the silence of the record about the birth 
and death of Melchizedek (v.°). Atxavoodvn as a royal character- 
istic (see Introd. pp. xxxiif.) had been already noted in con- 
nexion with Christ (18°); but he does not connect it with eipyvn, 
as Philo does, though the traditional association of dicavootvvy Kai 
eipyvy with the messianic reign may have been in his mind. In 
the alliteration (v.%) of dmdtwp, duntwp, dyeveaddyytos, the third 
term is apparently coined by himself; it does not mean “of no 
pedigree,” nor ‘‘ without successors,” but simply (cp. v.®) ‘de- 
void of any genealogy.” Having no beginning (since none is 
mentioned), M. has no end. “Amdtwp and dyijtwp are boldly 
lifted from their pagan associations. In the brief episode of Gn 
1418-20, this mysterious Melchizedek appears only as a priest of 
God; his birth is never mentioned, neither is his death; unlike 
the Aaronic priests, with whom a pure family descent was vital, 
this priest has no progenitors. Reading the record in the light 
of Ps rro*, and on the Alexandrian principle that the very 
silence of scripture is charged with meaning, the writer divines 
in Melchizedek a priest who is permanent. This method of 
interpretation had been popularized by Philo. In guod det. pot. 
48, e.g., he calls attention to the fact that Moses does not explain 
in Gn 4° what was the mark put by God upon Cain. Why? 
Because the mark was to prevent him from being killed. Now 
Moses never mentions the death of Cain 8:4 rdons ris vomobecias, 
suggesting that domep  peuvdevpevn SxvAXa, kaxov &Odvarov éorw 
ddpootvy. Again (de Lbriet. 14) etre ydp wov 1s “Kal yap dAnOds 
ddehpy pov éortiw €k watpds, ‘add’ od« &k pytpds” (Gn 2012)— 
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Abraham’s evasive description of Sarah—is most significant ; she 
had no mother, ze. she had no connexion with the material 
world of the senses. 


’Amdrwp and dusjrwp were applied to (a) waifs, whose parents were un- 
known ; or (4) to illegitimate children ; or (c) to people of low origin ; or (@) 
to deities who were supposed to have been born, like Athené and Hephaestus, 
from only one sex. Lactantius (azz. emstz¢. i. 7) quotes the Delphic oracle, 
which described Apollo as au7jrwp, and insists that such terms refer only to 
God (zézd. iv. 13). ‘‘As God the Father, the origin and source of things, 
is without parentage, he is most accurately called dmdrwp and durjrwp by 
Trismegistus, since he was not begotten by anyone. Hence it was fitting 
that the Son also should be twice born, that he too should become drdrwp 
and duArwp.” His argument apparently is that the pre-existent Son was 
duhrwp and that He became amdtwp by the Virgin-birth (so Theodore of 
Mopsuestia). Lactantius proves the priesthood of Christ from Ps 1104 among 
other passages, but he ignores the deduction from the Melchizedek of Gn 14; 
indeed he gives a rival derivation of Jerusalem as if from lepdv Dorouwy. 
Theodoret, who (Déa/. ii.) explains that the incarnate Son was dm7jrwp, with 
respect to his divine nature, and dyeveaAdynros in fulfilment of Is 53°, faces 
the difficulty of Melchizedek with characteristic frankness. Melchizedek, he 
explains, is described as dadrwp, dujrwp, simply because scripture does not 
record his parentage or lineage. Hi ddn@a@s drdrwp fv Kal durjrwp, ob dy Fv 
eik@y, GAN adrAjGera. "Hrerdh d€ ob picer rabr’ exer, dAAG Kara Thy THs Oelas 
Tpadijs olkovoulav, delxvuor ris addnGelas Tov TYrov. In his commentary he 
explains that puéver lepeds els Td dunvexés means Tiy lepwovvyy ov mapémemper els 
maidas, kabdmep’ Aapwy kal Ededfap cal Pies, 

*Adwpowpevos in v.2 means “resembling,” as, e4g., in Zp. 
Jerem.” vexpd éppipévy év oxdret dpwpotwvrat ot Geoi adray, though 
it might even be taken as a strict passive, “made to resemble” 
(z.e. in scripture), the Son of God being understood to be eternal. 
Eis 7d Sunvexés is a classical equivalent for «is tov aiéva, a phrase 
which is always to be understood in the light of its context. 
Here it could not be simply “‘ad vitam”; the foregoing phrases 
and the fact that even the levitical priests were appointed for 
life, rule out such an interpretation. 

The writer now (vv.*1°) moralizes upon the statement that 
Abraham paid tithes to Melchizedek and received his blessing, 
which proves the supreme dignity of the Melchizedek priesthood, 
and, inferentially, its superiority to the levitical. 

4 Now mark the dignity of this man. The patriarch ‘‘ Abraham paid” 
him ‘a tenth” of the spotls. 5 Those sons of Levi, who receive the priestly 
office, ave indeed ordered by law to tithe the people (that ts, their brothers), 
although the latter are descended from Abraham; ° but he who had no 
levitical (é& airGv =éx Tov vidv Aevel) genealogy actually tithed Abraham and 
“* blessed” the possessor of the promises! 1 (And there zs no question that ct is 
the inferior who ts blessed by the superior.) 8 Avain, tt 7s mortal men in the 
one case who receive tithes, while in the other tt 2s one of whom the witness zs 
that “he lives.”  % In fact, we might almost say that even Levi the receiver 
of tithes paid tithes through Abraham ; ! for he was stzll in the loins of hes 
father when Melchizedek met him. 

1 In iv. 25 he says that ‘‘as God was the Father of his spirit without a 
mother, so a virgin was the mother of his body without a father.” 
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@cwpeite (v.*) is an oratorical imperative as in 4 Mac 14¥ 
(Oewpeire Sé mas moAvTAOKOs EOTLV 7 THs pirorevias oropy%) ; 
mmAikos is a rare word, often used for 7Aixos after vowels, though 
not in Zec 2° (rod idety anAtkov 70 TAGTOS aiTHs éot), where alone 
it occurs in the LXX. The otros (om. D* 67**. 1739 Blass) 
repeats the ofros of v.1. We have now a triple proof of the 
inferiority of the levitical priesthood to Melchizedek. (a) Mel- 
chizedek, though not in levitical orders, took tithes from and 
gave a blessing to Abraham himself (vv.*7); (4) he is never 
recorded to have lost his priesthood by death (v.®); and (c) in- 
deed, in his ancestor Abraham, Levi yet unborn did homage to 
Melchizedek (92°). Ta dxpobiva (v.4), which this alone of NT 
writers has occasion to use, explains the wdvra of v.?; it is one 
of the classical terms for which he went outside the LXX. 
‘O natpidpxys is thrown to the end of the sentence for emphasis. 
In v.® tepatelay is chosen instead of iepwovvny for the sake of 
assonance with Aevei. The LXX does not distinguish them 
sharply. The general statement about tithing, xat& tév vdpor 
(the évrody of Nu 180 21), is intended to throw the spontaneous 
action of Abraham into relief; dmodexatody of “tithing” persons 
occurs in r S 845f, but usually means ‘“‘to pay tithes,” like the 
more common 8exatoiy (v.°), the classical form being Sexarevev. 
In v. the perfect eddoyjxe is like the Philonic perfect (see above). 
In describing the incident (de Adrahamo, 40), Philo lays stress 
upon the fact that 6 péyas tepeds Tod peyiorou Geod offered émivixia 
and feasted the conquerors ; he omits both the blessing and the 
offering of tithes, though he soon allegorizes the latter (41). 


Moulton calls attention to ‘the beautiful parallel in Plato’s Apol. 28c, 
for the characteristic perfect in Hebrews, describing what stands wrdtten in 
Scripture,” holding that ‘‘éco. év Tpola rereXeurjxace (as is written in the 
Athenians’ Bible) is exactly like He 7® 111%.” But these perfects are 
simply aoristic (see above, p. 91, note). 


V." is a parenthetical comment on what blessing and being 
blessed imply; the neuter (€\attov) is used, as usual in Greek 
(cp. Blass, § 138. 1), in a general statement, especially in 
a collective sense, about persons. Then the writer rapidly 
summarizes, from vv.!4, the contrast between the _levitical 
priests who die off and Melchizedek whose record (naprupovpevos 
in scripture, cp. 11°) is “he lives” (u#re Cwis reXos . . . péver 
eis TO Oyvexés). Finally (vv. 1°), he ventures (ds ézos edeiy, a 
literary phrase, much affected by Philo) on what he seems to 
feel may be regarded as a forced and fanciful remark, that Levi 
was committed 8° “ABpadp (genitive) to a position of respectful 
deference towards the prince-priest of Salem. In v.5 xatmep 
€dnrubdtas ek Tis dadgvos “ABpadpy (the Semitic expression for 
descendants, chosen here in view of what he was going to say in 
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v.10 éy +H écgui tod matpds) is another imaginative touch added 
in order to signalize the pre-eminent honour of the levitical 
priests over their fellow-countrymen. Such is their high authority. 
And yet Melchizedek’s is higher still ! 

(a) In v.® ‘forte legendum, 6 6¢ wh yeveadoyodmevos airov SedexdtwKe Tov 
*ABpadu, ipsum Abrahamam” (Bentley). But é& atrév explains itself, and 
the stress which adrév would convey is already brought out by the emphatic 
position of ’ABpadu, and by the comment kai Tov éxovra xr. (6) In v.4 Kat 
Is inserted after @, in conformity with v.?, by * A C D¢ K L P syr®* arm, 
etc. For dro8exarovy in v.> the termination (cp. Thackeray, 244) dmodexa- 
row is read by B D (as xaracxnvow in Mt 13°"). In v.® the more common 
(11%) aorist, ewAdyynoe, is read by AC P 6. 104. 242. 263. 326. 383. 1288. 
1739. 2004. 2143, Chrys. for evAdynke. 


He now (vv.*) turns to prove his point further, by glancing 
at the text from the rroth psalm. ‘It is no use to plead that 
Melchizedek was succeeded by the imposing Aaronic priest- 
hood; this priesthood belonged to an order of religion which 
had to be superseded by the Melchizedek-order of priesthood.” 
He argues here, as already, from the fact that the psalter is later 
than the pentateuch ; the point of 7! is exactly that of 47. 


Ul Further, of the levitical priesthood had been the means of reaching per- 
Section (for tt was on the basts of that priesthood that the Law was enacted for 
the People), why was it still necessary for another sort of priest to emerge 
“with the rank of Melchizedek,” instead of stmply with the rank of Aaron 
(2 for when the priesthood is changed, a change of law necessarily follows) ? 
13 He who ts thus (2.e. ‘with the rank of M.”) described belongs to another 
tribe, no member of which ever devoted himself to the altar ; 4 for ct ts evident 
that our Lord sprang from Judah, and Moses never mentioned priesthood in 
connexion with that tribe. ™ This becomes all the more plain when (el=érel) 
another priest emerges ‘‘resembling Melchizedek,” '° one who has become a 
priest by the power of an indissoluble (dxarahvrov, 2.e. by death) Life and 
not by the Law of an external command ; ™ for the witness to him ts, 

““ Thou art priest for ever, with the rank of Melchizedek.” 
18 4 previous command ts set aside on account of its weakness and uselessness 
19 (for the Law made nothing perfect), and there ts introduced a better Hope, 
by means of which we can draw near to God. 


Ei pév ogy (without any d€ to follow, as in 8*) tedetwors 
(“perfection ” in the sense of a perfectly adequate relation to 
God ; see v.!9) 81a tis AevertiKas tepwodvns KTA. Acvertixns is a 
rare word, found in Philo (de fuga, 4 Aevtixy povn), but never in 
the LXX except in the title of Leviticus ; teowovvy does occur in 
the LXX, and is not distinguishable from tepareéa (v.5). In the 
parenthetical remark 6 Nads ydp ém adtis vevonobérntar, adris 
was changed into atryy (6. 242. 330. 378. 383. 440. 462. 467. 
489. 491. 999. 1610. 1836 Theophyl.), or airy (K L 326. 1288, 
etc. Chrys.) after 8° (where again we have this curious passive), 
and vevopoleryrar altered into the pluperfect ¢évevonobéryro 
(K L, etc.) The less obvious genitive (cp. Ex. 3477 éml yap 
tov Ady TovTav TéHeyuar cot SiabjKnv Kat 7G “Iopaydr) én adrijs 
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is not “in the time of,” for the levitical priesthood was not in 
existence prior to the Law; it might mean “in connexion with,” 
since émi and zepé have a similar force with this genitive, but the 
incorrect dative correctly explains the genitive. The Mosaic 
véuos could not be worked for the Aads without a priesthood, to 
deal with the offences incurred. The idea of the writer always 
is that a vopos or dva0yxn depends for its validity and effective- 
ness upon the fepevs or tepets by whom it is administered. Their 
personal character and position are the essential thing. Every con- 
sideration is subordinated to that of the priesthood. Asa change 
in that involves a change in the vémos (v.12), the meaning of the 
parenthesis in v.!! must be that the priesthood was the basis for the 
vouos, though, no doubt, the writer has put his points in vv.'- 
somewhat intricately ; this parenthetical remark would have been 
better placed after the other in v.!¥, as indeed van d. Sande 
Bakhuyzen proposes. Three times over (cp. v.19) he puts in 
depreciatory remarks about the Law, the reason being that the 
Law and the priesthood went together. It is as if he meant 
here: “the levitical priesthood (which, of course, implies the 
Law, for the Law rested on the priesthood).” The inference 
that the vduos is antiquated for Christians reaches the same end 
as Paul does by his dialectic, but by a very different route. 
*Aviotac@at (= appear on the scene, as v.15) and déyeoOar refer to 
Ps 1104, which is regarded as marking a new departure, with 
far-reaching effects, involving (v.!*) an alteration of the vépuos as 
wellas of the tepwotvyn. In kat od . . . NéyeoOor the od negatives . 
the infinitive as ju usually does; “Aapdy, like Kava (Jn 217), has 
become indeclinable, though Josephus still employs the ordinary 
genitive "Aapdvos. In v.!? petd@eots, which is not a LXX term, 
though it occurs in 2 Mac 11%, is practically equivalent here 
(cp. 1227) to &@étnos in v.18 A close parallel occurs in de 
Mundo, 6, vopos piv yap uty icoxdivijs 6 Geds, oddeuiay émidexd= 
pevos SidpOwow 7) wetaGeow, and a similar phrase is employed by 
Josephus to describe the arbitrary transference of the highpriest- 
hood (Azz. xii. 9. 7, td Avotiov weaGeis, perabeivar Thy Tima dard 
TavTns THS oikias eis erepov). 

We now (vv.18) get an account of what was meant by od 
kata thy tag “Aapwv or étepos (“another,” in the sense of “a 
different”) tepeds in v.11; Jesus, this tepeds xara thy rdéw Medyuce- 
dé, came from the non-sacerdotal tribe of Judah, not from that 
of Levi. °Ep éy is another instance of the extension of this 
metaphorical use of éwi from the Attic dative to the accusative. 
The perfect petéoxnxey may be used in an aoristic sense, like 
éoxyxa, or simply for the sake of assonance with zpooéoynev, 
and it means no more than peréoxev in 214; indeed peréoyev is 
read here by P 489. 623*. 1912 arm, as zpooécyev is (by AC 
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33- 1288) for mpooécynxev. The conjecture of Erasmus, rpocéc- 
tykev, is ingenious, but zpooéxew in the sense of “attend” is 
quite classical. The rule referred to in eis fv pudyy (é is pudAjqs, 
arm ?), ze. €« pudns eis Hv (as Lk ro!) xrA. is noted in Josephus, 
Ant. xx. 10. 1, mérpidv éote pydéva Tod Geod tiv apxvepwodtvyv 
AapBavew 7} tov é aiparos rod "Aapdvos. No tribe except Levi 
supplied priests. (Mpé8ydov in v.14 is not a LXX term, but 
occurs in this sense in 2 Mac 31” (&° dy rpddyAov éyivero) and 
14°9, as well as in Judith 8%.) In Zest. Levi 814 it is predicted 
(cp. Introd. p. xlviii) that Baoreds éx tod “lovda dvarricerat kat 
moujoe. tepatetav véav: but this is a purely verbal parallel, the 
BactAeds is Hyrcanus and the reference is to the Maccabean 
priest-kings who succeed the Aaronic priesthood. *AvatédXew is 
a synonym for dvicracGat (v.45), as in Nu 241’, though it is just 
possible that dvaréradxey is a subtle allusion to the messianic 
title of "AvaroAy in Zec 612; in commenting on that verse Philo 
observes (de confus. ling. 14): Todrov pev yap mperBitarov vidv 6 
Tov ddwy averetAXe Tatnp. (For tepéwv the abstract equivalent 
iepwovvys, from y.!%, is substituted by D° K L.) The title 
6 KUptos pay is one of the links between the vocabulary of this 
epistle and that of the pastorals (1 Ti 114, 2 Ti 18). As the 
result of all this, what is it that becomes (v.) mepicodrepov 
(for repirodrepws) katddndov?? The provisional character of the 
levitical priesthood, or the perd@eois vdmov? Probably the 
latter, though the writer would not have distinguished the one 
from the other. In v.! xata& thy Spoidrnta linguistically has the 
same sense as ddwpoudmevos (v.3). In v.!® capktvns (for which 
capkixys is substituted by C° D K © 104. 326. 1175, etc.) hints at 
the contrast which is to be worked out later (in 9!1!*) between 
the external and the inward or spiritual, the sacerdotal évrohy 
being dismissed as merely oapxivy, since it laid down physical 
descent as a requisite for office. Hereditary succession is 
opposed to the inherent personality of the Son(=91*). The dis- 
tinction between capxixds (= fleshly, with the nature and qualities 
of odp£) and odpxwos (fleshy, composed of odpé) is blurred in 
Hellenistic Greek of the period, where adjectives in -wos tend to 
take over the sense of those in -txos, and vice versa. In v.17 
poptupettar (cp. paptupovpevos, V.®) is altered to the active (1015) 
paprupes by C D K L 256. 326. 436. 1175. 1837. 2127 syr™ vg 
arm Chrys. 

The petdbeots of v.!? is now explained negatively (d0érnots) 
and positively (émetoaywyy) in vv.!8 1%. *AGérnots (one of his juristic 
metaphors, cp. 97°) yiverou (¢.e. by the promulgation of Ps 110‘) 
mpoayovons (cp. LALA. ili. 247, 74 mpodyovta Papiopara : mpodyew is 

1 KardénXor is the classical intensive form of 67\ov, used here for the sake 
of assonance with the following xara. 


7 
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not used by the LXX in this sense of “ fore-going ”) évrohjjs (v.1°) 
Sad 7d adtHs (unemphatic) doOevés Kat dvwpehés (alliteration). 
"Avwdedés is a word common in such connexions, e.g. Zp. Arist. 
253, Orep dvogedes kal ddyewdv éotw: Polyb. xil. 25° afndov Kal 
dvwpedrés. The uselessness of the Law lay in its failure to secure 
an adequate forgiveness of sins, without which a real access or 
fellowship (éyytLew 7 6G) was impossible ; od8év éredelwoer, it led 
to no absolute order of communion between men and God, no 
tedelwois. The positive contrast (v.!9) is introduced by the strik- 
ing compound érevoaywyy (with yiverar), a term used by Josephus 
for the replacing of Vashti by Esther (Azz. xi. 6. 2, sBévvve bau yap 
70 Tpos THY TpoTHpav pirdaropyov Erépas ereicaywy}, Kal TO Tpos éxei- 
vav voy drooTwépevov Kara puKpov ylyver Oar THS ovvovays) ; there 
is no force here in the ée, as if it meant “fresh” or ‘‘ further.” 
The new éAmis is kpettrwy by its effectiveness (618) ; it accomplishes 
what the vépos and its ieowovvy had failed to realize for men, viz. 
a direct and lasting access to God. In what follows the writer 
ceases to use the term éAzis, and concentrates upon the éyyifLew 
7 Qe6, since the essence of the éAzis lies in the priesthood and 
sacrifice of Jesus the Son. With this allusion to the xpeirrwv éAmis, 
he really resumes the thought of 61819; but he has another 
word to say upon the superiority of the Melchizedek priest, and 
in this connexion he recalls another oath of God, viz. at the 
inauguration or consecration mentioned in Ps r11o*, a solemn 
divine oath, which was absent from the ritual of the levitical 
priesthood, and which ratifies the new priesthood of Jesus as 
permanent (vv.?0-2?), enabling him to do for men what the levitical 
priests one after another failed to accomplish (vv.?-25), 

20 A better Hope, because it was not promised apart from anoath. Previous 


priests (ot wév=levitical priests) became priests apart from any oath, ™ but 
he has an oath from Him who said to him, 


“* The Lord has sworn, and he will not change his mind, 
thou art a priest for ever.” 


2 And this makes Jesus surety for a superior covenant. ™ Also, while they (ot 
Mev) became priests tn large numbers, since death prevents them from continuing 
to serve, 4 he holds his priesthood without any successor, since he continues for 
ever. » Hence for all time he ts able to save those who approach God through 
him, as he ts always living to intercede on their behalf. 

The long sentence (vv.”0-22) closes with *Inaods in an emphatic 
position. After kat xa8’ dcov ob xwpls dpkwpoatas, which connect 
(sc. rotro yiverac) with érecaywyy Kpeirrovos éAridos, there is a long 
explanatory parenthesis ot pév yap . . . eis tov aidva, exactly in 
the literary style of Philo (e.g. guis rer. div. 17, éf’ dcov yap otpar 
KtX\.—vods pev yap... aic@nous—érl tocodrov xrd.). In v.20 
dpkwpoota (oath-taking) is a neuter plural (cp. Sy//. 59329, OGZS. 
229°") which, like dvrwpooia, has become a feminine singular of 
the first declension, and eioly yeyovéres is simply an analytic form 
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of the perfect tense, adopted as more sonorous than yeydvact. As 
we have already seen (on 618), Philo (de sacrific. 28-29) discusses 
such references to God swearing. ‘Thousands of people, he ob- 
serves, regard an oath as inconsistent with the character of God,who 
requires no witness to his character. ‘Men who are disbelieved 
have recourse to an oath in order to win credence, but God’s mere 
word must be believed (6 d€ eds Kai Agywv mustds éorwv) ; hence, 
his words are in no sense different from oaths, as far as assurance 
goes.” He concludes that the idea of God swearing an oath is 
simply an anthropomorphism which is necessary on account of 
human weakness. Our author takes the OT language in Ps r1o4 
more naively, detecting a profound significance in the line épocev 
kUptos Kat ob peTapeAnOyjoetar (in the Hellenistic sense of “ regret ” 
=change his mind). The allusion is, of course, to the levitical 
priests. But Roman readers could understand from their former 
religion how oaths were needful in such a matter. Claudius, 
says Suetonius (Vz. Claud. 22), ‘in co-optandis per collegia 
sacerdotibus neminem nisi juratus (Ze. that they were suitable) 
nominavit.” 

The superfluous addition of kara tiv Tabw MeAyiledé« was soon made, 
after eis Tov ai@va, by n° A D K L P vt SyrPesh hkl boh eth Eus (Dem. iv. 
15. 40), etc. 

Napapévey means to remain in office or serve (a common 
euphemism in the papyri). The priestly office could last in a 
family (cp. Jos. Ant. x1. 8. 2, Tijs iepariKys TYyuAs meylorns ovens Kat 
€v TO yever Tapapevovons), but mortal men (droOvyAckovres, v.8) could 
not wapapévew as priests, whereas (v.24) Jesus remains a perpetual 
iepeds, 810.75 peeve (= wdvtote Lav, v.”>) adtév (superfluous as in Lk 24 
8a. 7d atrov eivar). *“AwapdBatov, a legal adjective for “ inviolable,” 
is here used in the uncommon sense of non-transferable (boh 
Chrys. ov« exer duddoxov, Oecumenius, etc. a5ué8oxov), as an equiva- 
lent for 2 wapaBaivovoay eis d\Aov, and contrasts Jesus with the 
long succession of the levitical priests (wA«éovés). The passive 
sense of “not to be infringed” (cp. Justin Martyr, Aol. i. 43, 
ciuapuevnv papev arapdéBarov tavrnv civot, where the adjective 
=ineluctabile) or “unbroken” does not suit the context, for 
Jesus had no rivals and the word can hardly refer to the invasion 
of death. Like yeyupvacpéva in 514, also after éxew, it has a pre- 
dicative force, marked by the absence of the article. Philo (guds 
rer. div. heres, 6) finds a similar significance in the etymology of 
kvpios as a divine title: Kvpuos péev yap mapa 76 Kipos, o 84 BeBady 
ear, elpnrat, Kar évayTiTyta a3<Baiov kal dxvpov. But our author 
does not discover any basis for the perpetuity of 6 kvpios Aud in 
the etymology of «vpios, and is content (in vv.??*) to stress the 
line of the psalm, in order to prove that Jesus guaranteed a superior 
SabH«n (¢.e. order of religious fellowship). “Eyyvos is one of the 
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juristic terms (vg, sponsor) which he uses in a general sense ; here 
it is “surety” or “pledge.” Acabyxy is discussed by him later 
on ; it isa term put in here as often to excite interest and anticipa- 
tion. How readily éyyuos could be associated with a term like 
odtew (v.25) may be understood from Sir 29! ; 


4 2 , Mgt f 
xdpitas éyyvou my érrdbn, 
4 \ N\ x > AVeess 
Zwxev yap THV Wyn adrod b7ép cov. 
2 ) ieee 2 4 > / c / 
ayaa éyyvou avatpéeper duaptwdAds, 
NS: be ae 5 i 2 , € , 
kal axdépiotos év dvavoig. éykatadeier purdpevor. 





Our author might have written peoirys here as well as in 8°; he 
prefers éyyvos probably for the sake of assonance with yéyovev or 
even éyyilouev. AS peourevey means to vouch for the truth of a 
promise or statement (cp. 61”), so éyyvos means one who vouches 
for the fulfilment of a promise, and therefore is a synonym for 
peoirns here. The conclusion (v.25) is put in simple and 
effective language. Eis Té mavte)és is to be taken in the temporal 
sense of the phrase, as in BM. iii. 16111 (A.D. 212) awd rod 
viv «is 76 wavtedés, being simply a literary variant for wavrore. 
The alternative rendering “utterly ” suits Lk 13! better than this 
passage. This full and final tepwodvy of Jesus is the kpetttwv édtis 
(v.19), the reAefwous which the levitical priesthood failed to supply, 
a perfect access to God’s Presence. His intercession (évrvyxaveur, 
sc. Oe as in Ro 84 ds Kat évrdyxaver irép nudv) has red blood in 
it, unlike Philo’s conception, ¢.g. in Vit. Mos. ili. 14, dvarykaiov yap 
jv tov tepwpuevor (the highpriest) r@ rod xéopov watpl rapaxAynro 
xpjobat reAerordtw THV dperiy vid (2.e. the Logos) zpos te duvnoriav 
dpapnudrwov Kat xopynyiav apOovwrdtwv ayabdv, and in guts rer. div. 
42, where the Logos is ixérys rod Ovytod Kynpaivovtos del mpds 7d 
apbaprov rapa dé TH pvr mpos eveAmiotiav Tod wHmore TOV thew Oedv 
mepuioety TO idvov épyov. The function of intercession in heaven for 
the People, which originally (see p. 37) was the prerogative of 
Michael the angelic guardian of Israel, or generally of angels (see 
on 114), is thus transferred to Jesus, to One who is no mere angel 
but who has sacrificed himself for the People. The author 
deliberately excludes any other mediator or semi-mediator in the 
heavenly sphere (see p. xxxix). 

A triumphant little summary (vv.?6-28) now rounds off the 
argument of 619725 ; 

8 Such was the highpriest for us, saintly, innocent, unstained, far from 
all contact with the sinful, lifted high above the heavens, “ one who has no 
need, like yonder highpriests, day by day to offer sacrifices first for their own 
sins and then for (the preposition is omitted as in Ac 2618) chose of the People— 
he did that once for all in offering up himself. ™® For the Law appoints 
human beings in their weakness to the priesthood ; but the word of the Qath 
(which came after the Law) appocnts a Son who ts made perfect for ever. 
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The text of this paragraph has only a few variants, none of any import- 
ance. After hpiv in v.%6 Kal is added by A B D 1739 syrpesh hkl Eusebius 
(‘‘ was exactly the one for us”). In v.27 it makes no difference to the sense 
whether mpocevéyxas (8 A W 33. 256. 436. 442. 1837. 2004. 2127 arm Cyr.) 
or &vevéyxas (B C D K L P etc. Chrys.) is read; the latter may have been 
suggested by avadépeuv, or mpocevéyxas may have appealed to later scribes as 
the more usual and technical term in the epistle. The technical distinction 
between d&vadépeww (action of people) and mpoc@épew (action of the priest) 
had long been blurred; both verbs mean what we mean by ‘‘offer up” or 
‘* sacrifice.” In v.?8 the original lepe?s (D* 1 r vg) was soon changed (to con- 
form with a&pxtepets in v.*”) into dpxvepe’s, The reason why tepeds and 
iepets have been used in 7'* is that Melchizedek was called iepe’s, not 
dpxvepevs. Once the category is levitical, the interchange of dpx.epeds and 
tepeds becomes natural. 


The words tovodtos yap Hptv émperev (another daring use of 
éxpemev, Cp. 210) d&pxvepeds (v.2°) might be bracketed as one of 
the author’s parentheses, in which case éovos xrA. would carry on 
amdvrote Lv... attav. But ds in Greek often follows tovodtos, 
and the usual construction is quite satisfactory. [dp is intensive, 
as often. It is generally misleading to parse a rhapsody, but there 
is a certain sequence of thought in dows xrd., where the positive 
adjective dcvos is followed by two negative terms in alliteration 
(dkakos, dulaytos), and kexwptopevos ard TOv duaptwddv is further 
defined by bnddtepos Tav obpavady yevouevos (the same idea as in 
44 SueAyAvOdta rods ovpayovs). He is dcvos, pious or saintly 
(cp. ERE. vi. 743), in virtue of qualities like his reverence, 
obedience, faith, loyalty, and humility, already noted. “Akakos 
is innocent (as in Job 8”, Jer 11%), one of the LXX equivalents 
for OM or OvN, not simply = devoid of evil feeling towards men; 
like &ptavros, it denotes a character xwpis duaptias. “Aulavtos is 
used of the untainted Isis in OP. 1380 (& Ildvtw dyulartos). 
The language may be intended to suggest a contrast between 
the deep ethical purity of Jesus and the ritual purity of the 
levitical highpriest, who had to take extreme precautions against 
outward defilement (cp. Lv 21115 for the regulations, and the 
details in Josephus, Avs. iii. 12. 2, 42) wdvov O€ zepi Tas tepovpyias 
cabapors «iva, orovddlew dé Kal mepl rHv aitov diatay, os abtiy 
dpeparov elya' Kat dia tavryv THV airiav, ot Ti LeparuKiyy orton 
oporvres duwpor Te cior Kai epi wdvTa Kafapol Kai vypddior), and 
had to avoid human contact for seven days before the ceremony 
of atonement-day. ‘The next two phrases go together. Kexwpuo- 
pévos ard T&v &uaprwhéy is intelligible in the light of 978; Jesus 
has dza€ sacrificed himself for the sins of men, and in that sense 
his connexion with duaprwAoi is done. He is no levitical high- 
priest who is in daily contact with them, and therefore obliged 
to sacrifice repeatedly. Hence the writer at once adds (v.?’) a 
word to explain and expand this pregnant thought; the sphere 
in which Jesus now lives (6pndérepos 7A.) is not one in which, 
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as on earth, he had to suffer the contagion or the hostility of 
épaptwdot (127) and to die for human sins. 


‘“‘He has outsoared the shadow of our night ; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain... 
Can touch him not and torture not again; 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure.” 


This is vital! to the sympathy and intercession of Jesus; it is 
in virtue of this position before God that he aids his people, 
as tetedewpévos, and therefore able to do all for them. His 
priesthood is, in modern phrase, absolute. As eternal dpxvepeds 
in the supreme sense, and as no longer in daily contact with 
sinners, Jesus is far above the routine ministry of the levitical 
dpxtepets. The writer blends loosely in his description (v.?”) the 
annual sacrifice of the highpriest on atonement-day (to which 
he has already referred in 5°) and the daily sacrifices offered by 
priests. Strictly speaking the dpyuepets did not require to offer 
sacrifices xa y€pav, and the accurate phrase would have been kar’ 
éviavtév. According to Lv 619-25 the highpriest had indeed to offer 
a cereal offering morning and evening ; but the text is uncertain, 
for it is to be offered both on the day of his consecration and 
also 6a wdvios. Besides, this section was not in the LXX text 
of A, so that the writer of Hebrews did not know of it. Neither 
had he any knowledge of the later Jewish ritual, according to 
which the highpriest did offer this offering twice a day. 
Possibly, however, his expression here was suggested by Philo’s 
statement about this offering, viz. that the highpriest did offer a 
daily sacrifice (guds rer. div. 36: Tas évdedexels Ovoias . . . HV TE 
trrép éavtay oi iepels tpoopepovor THS cemiddrAews Kal THY trép TOD 
€Ovous trav Sveiv dpvav, de spec. leg. ili. 23, 6 dpxvepeds . . . edyas 
8& Kal Ovaias teAGV Kal Exdornv Huépav). It is true that this 
offering bwép €autév was not a sin-offering, only an offering of 
cereals ; still it was reckoned a Ovoia, and in Sir 4514 it is counted 
as such. Toéto yap émoingev refers then to his sacrifice for sins 
(96), not, of course, including any sins of his own (see on 53); 
it means brép TOv dyaptidv Tod Naod, and the writer could afford 
to be technically inexact in his parallelism without fear of being 
misunderstood. “Jesus offered his sacrifice,” “Jesus did all | 
that a highpriest has to do,”—this was what he intended. The 
Greek fathers rightly referred todro to émetta t&v tod aod, as if 
the writer meant ‘‘¢47s, not that mpdtepov.” It is doubtful if he 
had such a sharp distinction in his mind, but when he wrote toéto 


? Thus Philo quotes (de Fug. 12) with enthusiasm what Plato says in the 
Theatetus : ott’ dworéobat Ta Kaxd duvvardv—brevaytlov yap Te TH ayaby det 
elvar dvdyKn—otre év Oelows ara tdpdcba. 
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he was thinking of tév tod aod, and of that alone. An effort 
is sometimes made to evade this interpretation by confining 
KaQ” Hpepav to bs obk éxeu and understanding “yearly” after 
ot dpxvepets, as if the idea were that Christ’s daily intercession 
required no daily sacrifice like the annual sacrifice on atonement- 
day. But, as the text stands, dvdyxny is knit to xa6? jpepav, and 
these words must all be taken along with domep ot dpxvepets 
(€xovo). 


Compare the common assurance of the votaries of Serapis, e.g. BGU. 


li. 385 (ii/iili A.D.), 7d rpookdvnud cov Tod Kar’ éExdorny juépay mapa TH Kupl 
Dapdmwde kal rots cvvvéors Peots. 

A deep impression is made by the words éautév dvevéyxas, 
“pro nobis tibi uictor et uictima, et ideo uictor, quia uictima, 
pro nobis tibi sacerdos et sacrificium, et ideo sacerdos, quia 
sacrificium” (Aug. Conf. x. 43). What is meant by this the 
writer holds over till he reaches the question of the sacrifice of 
Jesus as dpxtepeds (9!f). As usual, he prepares the way for a 
further idea by dropping an enigmatic allusion to it. Meantime 
(v.28) a general statement sums up the argument. Ka@lornow is 
used as in 1 Mac 10” (kaOeordkapév oe onpepov apxrepéa Tov 
€Ovovs cov), and doGéveay recalls 5? (wepixerrar doOéveay), in the 
special sense that such weakness involved a sacrifice for one’s 
personal sins (iép trav idiwy duapriav). Whereas Jesus the Son 
of God (as opposed to dvOpaérous doGevets) was appointed by a 
divine order which superseded the Law (pera rév vopov = vv.1!-19), 
and appointed as one who was teteevwpevos (in the sense of 21°) 
eis Tov aiava. It is implied that he was appointed dpxtepes, 
between which and iepevs there is no difference. 

The writer now picks up the thought (72%) of the superior 
Siayxn which Jesus as dpxtepeds in the eternal oxyvh or 
sanctuary mediates for the People. This forms the transition 
between the discussion of the priesthood (5-8) and the sacrifice 
of Jesus (9!—101’). The absolute sacrifice offered by Jesus as 
the absolute priest (vv.!®) ratifies the new S.a64«n which has 
superseded the old (vv.71§) with its imperfect sacrifices. 

1 The point of all thts zs, we do have such a highpriest, one who ts “‘ seated 
at the right hand” of the throne of Majesty (see 1°) in the heavens, 
2 and who officiates in the sanctuary or ‘‘true tabernacle set up by the Lord” 
and not by man. * Now, as every highpriest is appointed to offer gifts and 
sacrifices, he too must have something to offer. * Were he on earth, he 
would not be a priest at all, for there are priests already to offer the gifts 
prescribed by Law (° men who serve a mere outline and shadow of the 
heavenly—as Moses was instructed when he was about to execute the building 
of the tabernacle: “see,” God said, ‘‘ that (sc. dmws) you make everything 
on the pattern shown you upon the mountain”). 8 As it ts, however, the 
divine service he has obtained ts superior, owing to the fact that he mediates 
a superior covenant, enacted with superior promises. 


The terseness of the clause fv eangev 6 Kvpios, ot« dvOpwmos (v.?) is 
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spoiled by the insertion of «kat before odk (AK LP vg boh syr arm eth 
Cosm.). In v.4 otv becomes ydép in D¢ K L syr*! arm Chrys. Theod., and 
a similar group of authorities add lepéwy after dvrwy. Tév is prefixed 
needlessly to v6uov by 8 DK LP Chrys. Dam. to conform to the usage in 
75 9%; but the sense is really unaffected, for the only legal regulation con- 
ceivable is that of the Law. In v.® viv and vuvwt (976) are both attested ; 
the former is more common in the papyri. The Hellenistic (from Aristotle 
onwards) form rérevyev (x° B D° 5. 226. 467. 623. 920. 927. 1311. 1827. 1836. 
1873. 2004. 2143, etc.: or réruxev, 8° A D* K L) has been corrected in PY 
6. 33. 1908 Orig. to the Attic rerdxnxev. Before xpeltrovds, cal is omitted 
by D* 69. 436. 462 arm Thdt. 

Kepddauoy (“the pith,” Coverdale), which is nominative 
absolute, is used as in Cic. ad AfZtic. v. 18: “et multa, immo 
omnia, quorum xefdAauov,” etc., Dem. xiii. 36: gore 8, & dvdpes 
’AOnvaior, KepaAaov dmdvrwv tav cipnuevwy (at the close of a 
speech) ; Musonius (ed. Hense, 67 f.) Biov Kal yevécews rraidwv 
Kowwviav KepdAa.ov elvar yduov, etc. The word in this sense is 
common throughout literature and the more colloquial papyri, 
here with émt tots Neyouevors (concerning what has been said). 
In passing from the intricate argument about the Melchizedek 
priesthood, which is now dropped, the writer disentangles the 
salient and central truth of the discussion, in order to continue 
his exposition of Jesus as highpriest. ‘Such, I have said, was the 
&pxvepes for us, and such is the dpxiepeds we have—One who is 
enthroned, é7 tots odpavots, next to God himself.” While Philo 
spiritualizes the highpriesthood, not unlike Paul (Ro 121), by 
arguing that devotion to God is the real highpriesthood (76 yap 
Oeparrevtixov yévos dvdOnud éotr Oeod, iepwdpevov THY peydAnv 
dpxepwotvyv aitG pove, de Fug. 7), our author sees its essential 
functions transcended by Jesus in the spiritual order. 

The phrase in v.? rév dylwv evtoupyds, offers two points of 
interest. First, the linguistic form Aerovpyés. The e form 
stands between the older 7 or y, which waned apparently from 
the third cent. B.c., and the later c form ; “ Aeroupyds sim. socios 
habet omnium temporum papyros praeter perpaucas recentiores 
quae sacris fere cum libris conspirantes Acrovpyds Acroupyia 
scribunt” (Cronert, Memoria Graeca Hercul. 39). Then, the 
meaning of ray dyiwv. Philo has the phrase, in Leg. Ad/eg. iii. 46, 
Tovodros b¢ 6 OepazreuTijs Kai Aecroupyds TOv ayiwv, where Tv éyiwv 
means “sacred things,” as in de Fug. 17, where the Levites are 
described as priests ols tv dylwv dvaxeiras NeTovpyia. This 
might be the meaning here. But the writer uses 7a dy.a else- 
where (9®* 1o!9 131) of “the sanctuary,” a rendering favoured 
by the context. By 7a dyva he means, as often in the LXX, the 
sanctuary in general, without any reference to the distinction 
(cp. 9%") between the outer and the inner shrine. The LXX 
avoids the pagan term iepdy in this connexion, though 7d &yiov 
itself was already in use among ethnic writers (e.g. the edict of 
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Ptolemy 111., kat xafidptoa év tdv d&yiw.= “in sacrario templi,” 
Dittenberger, OGZS. 565°). It is here defined (kai epexegetic) as 
the true or real oxyvyh, Hv 1 emngev 6 Kdpios (a reminiscence of Nu 
24° oxnval as érnfev Kvpuos, and of Ex 337 kai AaBov Movojs rHv 
oKyviv adrod érngev). The reality and authenticity of the writer’s 
faith come out in a term like &AnOuvds. What he means by it 
he will explain in a moment (v.5). Meanwhile he turns to the 
Nettoupyia of Jesus in this ideal sanctuary. This dpyvepeds of 
ours, in his vocation (v.8, cp. 51), must have (dvaykatoy, sc. éotiv) 
some sacrifice to present before God, though what this offering is, 
the writer does not definitely say, even later in 924. The analogy 
of a highpriest carrying the blood of an animal inside the sacred 
shrine had its obvious limitations, for Jesus was both dpyepeds 
and offering, by his self-sacrifice. Mpocevéyxn is the Hellenistic 
aorist subjunctive, where classical Greek would have employed 
a future indicative (Radermacher, 138). The writer proceeds 
to argue that this Nevroupyia is far superior to the levitical cultus 
(vv.44), Even in the heavenly sanctuary there must be sacrifice 
of some kind—for sacrifice is essential to communion, in his 
view. It is not a sacrifice according to the levitical ritual; 
indeed Jesus on this level would not be in levitical orders at all. 
But so far from that being any drawback or disqualification to 
our dpxtepeds, it is a proof of his superiority, for the bible itself 
indicates that the levitical cultus is only an inferior copy of the 
heavenly order to which Jesus belongs. 

Instead of contrasting at this point (v.4) ta 8@pa (sacrifices, 
as in 114) of the levitical priests with the spiritual sacrifice of 
Jesus, he hints that the mere fact of these sacrifices being made 
émt yijs is a proof of their inferiority. This is put into a paren- 
thesis (v.5); but, though a grammatical aside, it contains one of 
the writer’s fundamental ideas about religion (Eusebius, in Praep. 
Evang. xii. 19, after quoting He 8°, refers to the similar Platonic 
view in the sixth book of the Republic). Such priests (otrwves, 
the simple relative as in 9? 108 1! 125) Xatpedouor (with dative as 
in 132°) émodelypate Kat oKid Tay émoupaviwy (cp. 9%). “Yardderyua 
here as in 923 is a mere outline or copy (the only analogous 
instance in the LXX being Ezk 42! 16 trdderypa rod oixov); the 
phrase is practically a hendiadys for “a shadowy outline,” a 
second-hand, inferior reproduction. ‘The proof of this is given 
in a reference to Ex 254°: Kaas Kkexpnpdtiota, Mwuots— 
xenuaritw,? as often in the LXX and the papyri, of divine 

1 #y is not assimilated, though 4s might have been written; the practice 
varied (cp. e.g. Dt 5°! év ri yp fw éym dlSwus, and 12) év rH yn 7 Kvpros 
dldwowr), 

2 Passively in the NT in Ac 10”, but the exact parallel is in Josephus, 
Ant. iii. 8. 8, Mwiiofs . . . els Thy oxnviy eloww éexpnuarifero mepl Gy édeiro 
mapa Tov Geod. 
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revelations as well as of royal instructions—péAXov émrtehety Thy 
oxynviv. The subject of the ¢yov is God, understood from 
kexpnpdtiorat, and the yép introduces the quotation, in which 
the writer, following Philo (Zeg. Aldleg. iii. 33), as probably codex 
Ambrosianus (F) of the LXX followed him, adds wdvta. He 
diso substitutes Setx@évta for Sedevypevov, which Philo keeps 
(kara, 7d rapdderypna 76 Sedevypevov cor ev TH Oper ravTa moujoes), and 
retains the LXX témov (like Stephen in Ac 744). The idea was 
current in Alexandrian Judaism, under the influence of Platonism, 
that this oxnvy on earth had been but a reproduction of the 
pre-existent heavenly sanctuary. Thus the author of Wisdom 
makes Solomon remind God that he had been told to build the 
temple (vdov . . . Kal Ovovacrypiov) as pivnua oKxnvns aylas nv 
mpoytoipacas am dpxns (98), where oxnvy ayia is plainly the 
heavenly sanctuary as the eternal archetype. This idealism 
determines the thought of our writer (see Introd. pp. xxxif.). 
Above the shows and shadows of material things he sees the 
real order of being, and it is most real to him on account of 
Jesus being there, for the entire relationship between God and 
man depends upon this function and vocation of Jesus in the 
eternal sanctuary. 


Such ideas were not unknown in other circles. Seneca (Z/. lviii. 18-19) 
had just explained to Lucilius that the Platonic ideas were ‘‘ what all visible 
things were created from, and what formed the pattern for all things,” 
quoting the Parmenides, 132 D, to prove that the Platonic idea was the ever- 
lasting pattern of all things in nature. The metaphor is more than once used 
by Cicero, e.g. Zusc. iii. 2. 3, and in de Officizs, ili. 17, where he writes: ‘‘ We 
have no real and life-like (solidam et expressam effigiem) likeness of real law 
and genuine justice ; all we enjoy is shadow and sketch (umbra et imaginibus). 
Would that we were true even to these! For they are taken from the 
excellent patterns provided by nature and truth.” But our author’s thought 
is deeper. In the contemporary Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch the idea of 
Ex 25 is developed into the thought that the heavenly Jerusalem was also 
revealed to Moses along with the patterns of the oxyv7 and its utensils (44) ; 
God also showed Moses ‘‘the pattern of Zion and its measures, in the pattern 
of which the sanctuary of the present time was to be made” (Charles’ tr.). 
The origin of this notion is very ancient; it goes back to Sumerian sources, 
for Gudea the prince-priest of Lagash (c. 3000 B.C.) receives in a vision the 
plan of the temple which he is commanded to build (cp. A. Jeremias, 
Babylonisches im NT, pp. 62f.). It is to this fundamental conception that 
the author of IIpds ‘EBpatous recurs, only to elaborate it in an altogether new 
form, which went far beyond Philo. Philo’s argument (Leg. Adleg. iii. 33), 
on this very verse of Exodus, is that Bezaleel only constructed an imitation - 
(uiunwata) of Ta dpxéruTa given to Moses; the latter was called up to the 
mountain to receive the direct idea of God, whereas the former worked 
simply do oxids Tov yevoudvwv. In de Plant. 6 he observes that the very 
name of Bezaleel (Sy Syz) means ‘‘one who works in shadows” (év oxtais 
movov) ; in De Sommnizs, i. 35, he defines it as ‘fin the shadow of God,” and 
again contrasts Bezaleel with Moses: 6 mév ofa cxids breypddero, 6 8 od oKids, 








1 Put before gov, because the point is not that the oracle was given, but 
what the oracle contained, 
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airas dé ras dpxertmous éOnpuotpye: pices. In Vit. Mos. iti. 3 he argues that 
in building the oxyvj Moses designed to produce kaOdmep am’ dpxervaou 
ypaphs Kal vonr&y mapadevyydtwv aloOnrd pupehwata .. . 6 mev ody Taos 
Tov mapadelyuaros everpparylfero Ty Siavolg To} mpogpijrov . . . Td 8 dmoré- 
Aecua pds Tov TUrov ednucoupyetro. 


He then continues (v.® viv 8é, logical as in 28 9?6, answering 
to ei pév in v.*) the thought of Christ’s superior Nevtoupyia by 
describing him again (cp. 72%) in connexion with the superior 
S.a64Ky, and using now not éyyvos but peoitns. Meairys (see on 
Gal 3!*) commonly means an arbitrator (e.g. Job 9%, Rein. P. 443 
[A.D. 104] 6 xaracrabeis Kpirys pecirys) or intermediary in some 
civil transaction (OP. 12981%) ; but this writer’s use of it, always in 
connexion with 8:a@qKy (9! 1274) and always as a description 
of Jesus (as in 1 Ti 2°), implies that it is practically (see on 722) 
a synonym for éyyuvos. Indeed, linguistically, it is a Hellenistic 
equivalent for the Attic peréyyvos, and in Diod. Siculus, iv. 54 
(rodrov yap peoitny yeyovora Tav Sporoyrav év Kédxors ernyyéAGat 
BonOjoev aitH mapacrovdooupevy), its meaning corresponds to that 
of éyyvos. The sense is plain, even before the writer develops 
his ideas about the new dca6yxy, for, whenever the idea of re- 
conciliation emerges, terms like peoirns and peocrevew are natural. 
Mecirys Kat duaAAaxryjs is Philo’s phrase? for Moses (Vit. Mos. 
iii, 19). And as a dvayxy was a gracious order of religious 
fellowship, inaugurated upon some historical occasion by sacrifice, 
it was natural to speak of Jesus as the One who mediated this 
new dabyxn of Christianity. He gave it (Theophyl. peoirys kai 
ddérns) ; he it was who realized it for men and who maintains it 
for men. All that the writer has to say meantime about the 
diaby«n is that it has been enacted (v.®) éml kpettroow émayyedlats. 
This passive use of vopobetetv is not unexampled ; cf. eg. OGIS. 
493 (ii A.D.) kal radra pev ipety dp0Gs Kat Kadds . . . vevopo- 
GerjoOw. It is implied, of course, that God is 6 vouoferéy (as in 
LXX Ps 837). What the “ better promises ” are, he now proceeds 
to explain, by a contrast between their da6j«n and its predecessor. 
The superiority of the new 8.a6«y is shown by the fact that God 
thereby superseded the d:a@j«y with which the levitical cultus 
was bound up; the writer quotes an oracle from Jeremiah, 
again laying stress on the fact that it came after the older dtaOjxn 
(vv.718), and enumerating its promises ascontained in a new diabjxy. 


1JIn these two latter passages, at least, there may be an allusion to the 
contemporary description of Moses as ‘‘ mediator of the covenant” (‘‘arbiter 
testamenti,” Ass. Moszs, i. 14). The writer does not contrast Jesus with 
Michael, who was the great angelic mediator in some circles of Jewish piety 
(cp. Jub 17, Test. Dan 6). ye ine 

2 Josephus (Azz. xvi. 2. 2) says that Herod rév rap ’Ayplrra riolv 
érifnroupévey peoitys fv, and that his influence moved mpos Tas evepyectas 
ot Bpadtvovra rov’Aypirmay. "IdeBor wer yap avrov Siyddakev dpyifduevov. 
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1 For if that first covenant had been faultless, there would have been no 
occasion for a second. ® Whereas God does find fault with the people of that 
covenant, when he says: 

“* The day is coming, satth the Lord, 
when I will conclude a new covenant with the house of [srael and with — 
the house of Judah. 

9 Tt will not be on the lines of the covenant I made with their fathers, 

on the day when I took them by the hand to lead them out of Egypt's 
Land ; 
Sor they would not hold to my covenant, 
so I left them alone, saith the Lord. 
10 Thzs ts the covenant I will make with the house of Israel when that 
(‘the day” of v.8) day comes, saith the Lord ; 
I will set my laws within their mind, 
inscribing them upon their hearts ; 
I will be a God (els Oe6y, z.é. all that men can expect a God to be) ¢o 
them, 
and they shall be a People to me ; 
1 one citizen will no longer teach his fellow, 
one man will no longer teach his brother (rov adepdv avrov, ze. one 
another, Ex 10%), 
saying, ‘* Know the Lord.” 
for all shall know me, low and high together. 
12 7 will be merciful to thetr inigutztzes, 
and remember thetr sins no more. 

8 By saying “a new covenant,” he antiquates the first. And whatever ts 

antiquated and aged ts on the verge of vanishing. 


The contents of the prediction of a kawh 8.a0qxn by God, 
and the very fact that such was necessary, prove the defectiveness 
of the first dva0yxy. The writer is struck by the mention of a 
new d.abyxyn even in the OT itself, and he now explains the 
significance of this. As for 4 mpdrn (sc. dabijxn) exeivyn, eb . . . 
dpepmros (if no fault could have been found with it), od« dy 
Seutépas éLnteito témos. Aeutépas is replaced by érépas in B* (so | 
B. Weiss, Blass) ; but, while érepos could follow zpéros (Mt 21°), 
Sevrepos is the term chosen in 109%, and B* is far too slender 
evidence by itself. Znretv témov is one of those idiomatic phrases, 
like cipety térov and AaBeiv rérov, of which the writer was fond. 
The force of the ydp after peuddpevos is : “and there was occasion 
for a second d:a6yxn, the first was not dpepumros, since,” etc. It 
need make little or no difference to the sense whether we read 
adtots (N° B D° L 6. 38. 88. 104. 256. 436. 467. 999. 1311. 1319. 
1739. 1837. 1845. 1912.2004. 2127 Origen) or atrovs (N* A D*¥* K P 
W 33 vg arm), for peuddpevos can take a dative as well as 
an accusative (cf. Arist. Ae? i. 6. 24, KopiOios & od péudera 7d 
"Two: Aesch. Prom. 63, oddeis évdixws peuvarro pov) in the sense of 
“‘censuring” or “ finding fault with,” and weuddpevos naturally goes 
with airots or airovs. The objection to taking adtots with Adyer! 


L Meupouevos is then ‘‘by way of censure,” and some think the writer 
purposely avoided adding atr#v. Which, in view of what he says in v.?°, is 
doubtful ; besides, he has just said that the former 6ca07)ky was not dmweumros. 
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is that the quotation is not addressed directly to the people, 
but spoken at large. Thus the parallel from 2 Mac 27 (ueupa- 
pevos airots elmev) is’ not decisive, and the vg is probably correct 
in rendering “vituperans enim eos dicit.” The context ex- 
plains here as in 48 and 1178 who are meant by airovs. The 
real interest of the writer in this Jeremianic oracle is shown when 
he returns to it in 10/618; what arrests him is the promise of a 
free, full pardon at the close. But he quotes it at length, partly 
because it did imply the supersession of the older dva6yxn and 
partly because it contained high promises (vv.!01*), higher than 
had yet been given to the People. No doubt it also contains a 
warning (v.°), like the text from the 95th psalm (3”), but this is 
not why he recites it (see p. xl). 

The text of Jer 38°14 (311-84) as he read it in his bible (ze. 
in A) ran thus: 


idod Hepat €pxovrat, A€yet Kivpuos, 

kal Stadio opae TS otkw “IopayA Kat Td olkw “Iovda SiabyKyv 
KQLV HV, 

ov Kata TiHy diabyKnv Hv Siebeunv toils Tatpaow avrdv 

év Heepa eriAaBouevov pov THs xeupds atrav eEayayely adrods éx 
yas. Aiyérrov, 

Ere adrol ovK évépetvay év TH SiadjKy pov, 

Kary npednra abrav, dynotv Kvupvos. 

OTL abry v7] Seayxn iy Stair opau TO olxw “Iopanr 

peta Tas Nuepas exelvas, pyoiv Kipuos, 

d.dods V0 [LOUS pou eis Ti Sidvouay avtav 

Kat emvypayyo airovs éml Tas Kapdias abriy, 

Kal dyropau avrovs 

Kat €xouar avrois «is Oedv. 

Kal avtol écovrai pou cis dadv. 

Kat ov py} SidiEwow éxaotos Tov adeAdov adrob 

Kal € ekaoTos Tov mwAnoiov airod éywv' yvOb. Tov Kuproy, 

Ott raves iOnoovow pe 

Gard pukpod ews peydAov adray, 

6ru tAews eoopar tats adikias adrav 

Kat Tov dpapTidv airdv od py pvyncOG er. 


Our author follows as usual the text of A upon the whole (e.g. Aéyer for 
ono in v.*1, Kdyo in v.*?, the omission of pou after duabjxy and of déow 
after dudovs i in v. 33° ot uh SddEwow for od SiddEovow in v.*4 and the omission 
of avray after fuxpod), but substitutes cuvredéow ért rdv olkov (bis) for da67- 
coma TO olkw in v.*1, reads Néyee for pyoly in v.* and v. 3, alters dvedéuny 
into érolnca (Q*), and follows B in reading kai émt x. a’tGy before the verb 
(v.**), and mags chiara ddeApdr i in v.*4, as well as in omitting kal 6y. avrovs 
(A x) in the former verse; in v.*4 he reads eidjcovow (x "Q ) instead of 





2 od ma only occurs in Hebrews in quotations (here, 10!” 13°); out of 
about ninety-six occurrences in the NT, only eight are with the future, 
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idjoovaty, the forms of of6a and efdov being repeatedly confused (cp. Thackeray, 
278), These minor changes may be partly due to the fact that he is quoting 
from memory. In some cases his own text has been conformed to other 
versions of the LXX; e.g. A D W boh restore mov in v.1°, x* K vg Clem. 
Chrys. read xapdiav (with 8 in LXX), though the singular’ is plainly a con- 
formation to dlavoy (‘‘ Fiir den Plural sprechen ausser A DL noch B, 
wo nur das C in € verschrieben und daraus emt kapdia eavrwy geworden ist, 
und P, wo der Dat. in den Acc. verwandelt,” B. Weiss in Zexte u. Unter- 
suchungen, xiv. 3. 16, 55); B ¥ arm revive the LXX (B) variant ypdyw ; the 
LXX (Q) variant mAnciov is substituted for wodiryny by P vg syr>*! eth 38. 
206. 218. 226. 257. 547. 642. 1288. 1311. 1912, etc. Cyril, and the LXX 
(B Q 8) avrav restored after urxpod by D° L syr boh eth, etc. On the other 
hand, a trait like the reading ézrolyca in the LXX text of Q* may be due to the 
influence of Hebrews itself. The addition of cal rév avoutev adréy after or 
before kal rv duapriav adréy in v.! is a homiletic gloss from 1017, though 
strongly entrenched in x AC DK LP W 6. 104. 326, etc. vg pesh arm Clem. 


Luvtedéow SiabjKyy, a literary LXX variant for roujow diabykny, 
recalls the phrase ovyreAéoar Siabyxyy (Jer 418 (348)), and, as 1274 
(véas S:a0jxns) shows, the writer draws no distinction between 
ka.vos and véos (v.8). In v.° the genitive absolute (émAaBouévou 
pou) after épa, instead of év 7 éreAaBduyv (as Justin correctly 
puts it, Dza/. xi.), is a Hellenistic innovation, due here to trans- 
lation, but paralleled in Bar 278 év 7uépa évretAapévov cov avre) ; 
in 6rt (causal only here and in v.!°) . . . évéyewav, the latter is our 
“abide by,” in the sense of obey or practise, exactly as in 
Isokrates, xara tv Lodpicrav, 20: ols ei tis ext Tay mpakewv 
éupetverey. Bengel has a crisp comment on adroit . . . kay here 
and on écopar.. . kat adroit (“correlata . . . sed ratione inversa ; 
populus fecerat initium tollendi foederis prius, in novo omnia et 
incipit et perficit Deus”); and, as it happens, there is a dramatic 
contrast between jpéAnoa here and the ‘only other use of the 
verb in this epistle (2°). In v.10 880us, by the omission of déca, 
is left hanging in the air; but (cp. Moulton, 222) such participles 
could be taken as finite verbs in popular Greek of the period 
(cp. e.g. xetporovneis in 2 Co 81%), The kawh S.aOqkyn is to be 
on entirely fresh lines, not a mere revival of the past; it is to 
realize a knowledge of God which is inward and intuitive 
(vv.10.11), There is significance in the promise, kat écopat attois 
... eis Aadv. A dua6yxn was always between God and his 
people, and this had been the object even of the former SaOyxn 
(Ex. 6”); now it is to be realized at last. Philo’s sentence 
(“even if we are sluggish, however, He is not sluggish about 
taking to Himself those who are fit for His service ; for He says, 
‘I will take you to be a people for myself, and I will be your 
God,’” De Sacrif. Abelis et Cainz, 26) is an apt comment; but 
our author, who sees the new d.aOyxy fulfilled in Christianity, has 


1 That émi takes the accusative here is shown by 10! ; xapdlas cannot be 
the genitive singular alongside. of an accusative, 
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his own views about how such a promise and purpose was 
attainable, for while the oracle ignores the sacrificial ritual 
altogether, he cannot conceive any pardon apart from sacrifice, 
nor any va0yxn apart from a basal sacrifice. These ideas he is 
to develop in his next paragraphs, for it is the closing promise 
of pardon! which is to him the supreme boon. Meanwhile, 
before passing on to explain how this had been mediated by 
Jesus, he (v.18) drives home the truth of the contrast between old 
and new (see Introd., p. xxxix). °Ev 7 Néyew (same construc- 
tion as in 28)—when the word kowhy (sc. duaGyxnv) was pro- 
nounced, it sealed the doom of the old Sa6yxn. Madadw 
(wetmadaiwke) in this transitive sense (“he hath abrogat,” Tyndale) 
is known to the LXX (Job 9°, La 3, both times of God in 
action); ynpdoxew is practically equivalent to papaiverOa, and 
implies decay (see Wilamowitz on Eur. Herak/es, 1223). The 
two words éyyds (as in 6°) dpavopod, at the end of the paragraph, 
sound like the notes of a knell, though they have no contem- 
porary reference ; the writer simply means that the end of the old 
diaOnKn was at hand (p. xxii). The new would soon follow, as it 
had done év vid (11). The verb adaviZewv (-ec Oar) is applied to legis- 
lation (e.g., Lysias, 868, tiv ipérepay vopobeoiay apavilovras) in 
the sense of abolition, lapsing or falling into desuetude, Dion. 
Hal. Azz. iii. 178, as (Ze. Numa’s laws) addano@nva cwéBn ro 
xpovw, the opposite of ddavilew being ypddpew (cid. ix. 608, 
KaTa TOUS VOMOVS, OUS OD veworl Sexorer ypdpew wddar yap éypadyoar, 
Kat ovdels abrods npavile xpovos), and the sense of disappearance in 
dpovicpds appears already in the LXX (eg. Jer 2897 kat éorar 
BaBvrov eis abaricpdv). 

But the new dca6y«7n is also superior to the old by its sacrifice 
(914), sacrifice being essential to any forgiveness such as has been 
promised. The older S:a9xy had its sanctuary and ritual (vv.!), 
but even these (vv.®.) indicated a defect. 


1 The first covenant had indeed tts regulations for worship and a material 
sanctuary. * A tent was set up (KaTacKevdsw as in 3°), the outer tent, con- 
taining the lampstand, the table, and the loaves of the Presence ; this ts 
called the Holy place. * But behind (werd only here in NT of place) the 
second veil was the tent called the Holy of Holies, * containing the golden 
altar of incense, and also the ark of the covenant covered all over with gold, 
which held the golden pot of manna, the rod of Aaron that once blossomed, 
and the tablets of the covenant ; ® above this were the cherubim of the Glory 
overshadowing the mercy-seat—matters which (z.e. all in *®) et zs impossible 
Jor me to discuss at present in detazl. 





1 With rGv duapriwy atr&y ob wh wynobG ére compare the parable of R. 
Jochanan and R. Eliezer on God’s readiness to forget the sinful nature of his 
servants: ‘* There is a parable concerning a king of flesh and blood, who said 
to his servants, Build me a great palace on the dunghill. They went and 
built it for him. It was not thenceforward the king’s pleasure to remember 
the dunghill which had been there” (Chagiga, 16 a. i, 27). 
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The xawwh SvaO4xn of 8718 had been realized by the arrival of 
Christ (911); hence the older dcaOyjKy was superseded, and the 
writer speaks of it in the past tense, etye. As for 4 mpdty (sc. 
Sva6jxn) of which he has been just speaking (81°), the antithesis 
of the entire passage is between % mpdrn Sta0HKy (v.10) and 
4 kawh SiabjKn (vv.11-22), as is explicitly stated in v.¥% The xat 
(om. B 38. 206*. 216*. 489. 547. 1739. 1827 boh pesh Origen) 
before 4 mpérn emphasizes the fact that the old had this in 
common with the new, viz. worship and a sanctuary. This is, of 
course, out of keeping with the Jeremianic oracle of the new 
diaOyxn, which does not contemplate any such provision, but 
the writer takes a special view of da@yxy which involves a 
celestial counterpart to the ritual provisions of the old order. 

The former dia6yxn, then, embraced Sxatdpara, ze. regula- 
tions, as in Lk 16 and 1 Mac 221 22 (fhews Huiv Karadeirewy vopmov 
Kal dukalopata Tov vépov Tod Baciéws odk dkovodpucha, wapedOely 
tiv atpiav ypov), rather than rights or privileges (as, eg., 
OP. 1119!5 rév eEarpérwv THs tetépas tarpidos Sdikatwudrwv), 
arrangements for the cultus. Aatpe(as grammatically might be 
accusative plural (as in v.°), but is probably the genitive, after 
dicardmara, which it defines. Aarpeéa or (as spelt in W) Aarpia 
(cp. Thackeray, 87) is the cultus (Ro 94), or any specific part of 
it (Ex 12%. 27), The close connexion between worship and a 
sanctuary (already in 8% %) leads to the addition of 16 te (as in 
13 6°) &yvov Koopixdv. By 1d dyvov the author means the entire 
sanctuary (so, ¢g., Ex 36, Nu 3°), not the innermost sacred 
shrine or ayia dywv. This is clear. What is not so clear is the 
meaning of koopixdy, and the meaning of its position after the 
noun without an article. Primarily xoopixds here as in Ti 212 
(ras Koopuxds értGupias) is an equivalent for él ys (83), ze. 
mundane or material, as opposed to émoupdmov or ob tadtys Tis 
ktigews (vl), A fair parallel to this occurs in Zest. Jos. 178, 
dua THY KoopiKHVY mov Odgav. But did our author use it with a 
further suggestion? It would have been quite irrelevant to his 
purpose to suggest the “public” aspect of the sanctuary, al- 
though Jews like Philo and Josephus might speak of the temple 
as xoopixds in this sense, ze. in contrast to synagogues and 
mpooevxai, which were of local importance (Philo, ad Caium. 
1org), or simply as a place of public worship (e.g. Jos. Bell. 
iv. 5. 2, THS KoopLKHS OpyoKelas KaTdpxovTas, mpooKvvoupéevous TE 
Tois ék THs oikoupevyns mapaBddAXovow cis THv wédwv). Neither 
would our author have called the sanctuary xoopukds as symbolic 
of the xoopos, though Philo (Vit. Mosés, iii. 3-10) and Josephus 
(Anz. ill. 6. 4, ili, 7. 7, Exacta, yap TovTwv eis droudunow Kat 
duarérwow t&v ddwv) also play with this fancy. He views the 
sanctuary as a dim representation of the divine sanctuary, not 
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of the universe. Yet he might have employed xoopuxdy in a 
similar sense, if we interpret the obscure phrase pvoripiov Koop- 
Kov ékxAnoias in Did. 114 (see the notes of Dr. C. Taylor and 
Dr. Rendel Harris in their editions) as a spiritual or heavenly 
idea, “depicted in the world of sense by emblematic actions or 
material objects,” “a symbol or action wrought upon the stage 
of this world to illustrate what was doing or to be done on a 
higher plane.” Thus, in the context of the Didache, marriage 
would be a pvoripiov Koopixdy (cp. Eph 5?) of the spiritual rela- 
tion between Christ and his church. This early Christian usage 
may have determined the choice of xoopixdv here, the sanctuary 
being Kxoopixdv because it is the material representation or 
parabolic outward expression of the true, heavenly sanctuary. 
But at best it is a secondary suggestion; unless xoopixdy could 
be taken as “ornamented,” the controlling idea is that the 
sanctuary and its ritual were external and material (d:caupara 
Tapkos, XELporroLnTov, XeLporointa). The very position of xoopixdy 
denotes, as often in Greek, a stress such as might be conveyed 
in English by “a sanctuary, material indeed.” 

The dyvov is now described (v.2"), after Ex 25-26. It con- 
sisted of two parts, each called a oxyvy. The large outer tent, 
the first (7 mpdty) to be entered, was called “Ayia (neut. plur., 
not fem. sing.). The phrase, #tis Aéyetar “Ayta? would have 
been in a better position immediately after 4 mpéty, where, 
indeed, Chrysostom (followed by Blass) reads it, instead of after 
the list of the furniture. The lampstand stood in front (to the 
south) of the sacred table on which twelve loaves or cakes of 
wheaten flour were piled ( mpdQeo.s tOv dptwy=oi dprou THs 
mpo0écews), the Hebrew counterpart of the well-known _lectis- 
ternia: 4 tpdwefa ... d&ptwy is a hendiadys for “the table with 
its loaves of the Presence.” Such was the furniture of the outer 
axyvy. Then (vv.*>) follows a larger catalogue (cp. Joma 2‘) of 
what lay inside the inner shrine (ay.a éyiwy) behind the curtain 
(Ex 271°) which screened this from the outer tent, and which is 
called Sevtepov katamétacpa, Sevtepoy, because the first was a curtain 
hung at the entrance to the larger tent, and kataméracpa, either 
because that is the term used in Ex 26%!" (the particular passage 
the writer has in mind here), the term elsewhere being usually 
KdAvppa OF érioracTpov (Ex 26°¢ etc.), or because Philo had 
expressly distinguished the outer curtain as xdAvppa, the inner 
as kataméracpa (de vita Mosis, ili. 9). This inner shrine con- 
tained (v.*) xpucoiv Oupratiproy, z.e. a wooden box, overlaid with 
gold, on which incense (@vpiapa) was offered twice daily by the 
priests. The LXX calls this @vovacrypiov tod Oupudparos (Ex 
30110), but our writer follows the usage of Philo, which is also, 

17T4"Ayia (B arm) is an attempt to reproduce exactly the LXX phrase. 
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on the whole, that of Josephus, in calling it Ovjuarjpsov (so 
Symm. Theodotion, Ex 30! 318); Ovpcarnprov, in the non-biblical 
papyri, denotes articles like censers in a sanctuary, but is never 
used in the LXX of levitical censers, though Josephus occasion- 
ally describes them thus, like the author of 4 Mac 71. The 
ordinary view was that this @upsarjpiov stood beside the duxvia 
and the sacred tpdmefa in the outer sanctuary. Both Philo (e.g. 
quis ver. div. 46, tpidv dvrwv év Tois dylos oKevedy, Avxvias, 
tpamélys, Ovuratypiov: de vita Mos. ili. 9 f., in the outer tent, Ta 
Aourd. rpia oKeun... pécov pev TO Ovmiarypiov... THv dé Avyxviav 
... 4 O€ Tpdmrefa) and Josephus (Azz. ili. 6. 4 f.3 cp. vill. 4. 1 for 
the reproduction in Solomon’s temple) are quite explicit on this. 
Indeed no other position was possible for an altar which required 
daily service from the priests ; inside the dyua rv dyiwv it would 
have been useless. But another tradition, which appears in the 
contemporary (Syriac) apocalypse of Baruch (67), placed the 
altar of incense! inside the &yva dylwy, a view reflected as early 
as the Samaritan text of the pentateuch, which put Ex 30!-10 
(the description of the altar of incense) after 26°, where logically 
it ought to stand, inserting a mm pS in Ex 4027 (where the 
altar of incense is placed “before the veil”). The earliest hint 
of this tradition seems to be given in the Hebrew text of 1 K 672, 
where Solomon is said to have overlaid with gold ‘the altar that 
is by the oracle” (ze. the dyva dyiwv). But our author could not 
have been influenced by this, for it is absent from the LXX text. 
His inaccuracy was rendered possible by the vague language of 
the pentateuch about the position of the altar of incense, daévartt 
ToD KaTameTdcpatos TOU OvTos émt THS KUBwrod TV papTupLov 
(Ex 30°), where drévayte may mean “opposite” or “close in 
front of” the curtain—but on which side of it? In Ex 37 the 
tpdmela, the Avxvia, and the altar of incense are described 
successively after the items in the ayia dyiwy ; but then the LXX 
did not contain the section on the altar of incense, so that this 
passage offered no clue to our writer. In Ex 405 it is merely put 
évavtiov THs KuBwrod. This vagueness is due to the fact that in 
the original source the sketch of the oxyvy had no altar of 
incense at all; the latter is a later accretion, hence the curious 
position of Ex go'!? in a sort of appendix, and the ambiguity 
about its site. 


After all it is only an antiquarian detail for our author. It has been 
suggested that he regarded the dyia r&v dylwv, irrespective of the veil, as 
symbolizing the heavenly sanctuary, and that he therefore thought it must 
include the altar of incense as symbolizing the prayers of the saints. But 
there is no trace of such a symbolism elsewhere in the epistle ; it is confined to 
the author of the Apocalypse (8°). The suggestion that he meant éyouca 





1 Whether the language means this or a censer is disputed. 
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to express only a close or ideal connexion between the inner shrine and the 
altar of incense, is popular (¢.g. Delitzsch, Zahn, Peake, Seeberg) but quite 
unacceptable ; éxovoa as applied to the other items could not mean this,! and 
what applies to them applies to the @uusaripiov. Besides, the point of the 
whole passage is to distinguish between the contents of the two compartments. 
Still less tenable is the idea that @vucarjpiov really means ‘‘censer” or 
‘‘incense pan.” This way out of the difficulty was started very early (in the 
peshitta, the vulgate), but a censer is far too minor a utensil to be included in 
this inventory; even the censer afterwards used on atonement-day did not 
belong to the dyia rv aylwy, neither was it golden. What the oxnv7 had 
was merely a brazier (rvpetov, Lv 16'*), Since it is not possible that so 
important an object as the altar of incense could have been left out, we may 
assume without much hesitation that the writer did mean to describe it by 
Ouswarhpcov,? and that the irregularity of placing it on the wrong side of the 
curtain is simply another of his inaccuracies in describing what he only 
knew from the text of the LXX. In B the slip is boldly corrected by the 
transference of (kal) xpucodv Ovp.arjpiov to v.”, immediately after dprwy (so 
Blass). 


The second item is thy k.Bwtdv Tis SayKyns covered with gold 
all over (wévto8ev: Philo’s phrase is évdoGev xai wher, de Lbriet. 
21), a chest or box about 4 feet long and 24 feet broad and high 
(Ex 2510f), which held three sacred treasures, (a) the golden pot 
(ordpvos, Attic feminine) of manna (Ex 16%?4) ; (4) Aaron’s rod 
BdactHoaca (in the story of Nu17!1!, which attested the sacerdotal 
monopoly of the clan of Levi); and (c) at whdkes tis Sra0qKns 
(Ex 2516 3118), ze. the two stone tablets on which the decalogue 
was written (7Adkas Siabyxns, Dt 9°; évéBadov tas rAdkas eis THY 
xuBwrov, 10°), the decalogue summarizing the terms of the d:abjy 
for the People. In adding xpvo7 to ordépyvos the writer follows the 
later tradition of the LXX and of Philo (de congressu, 18); the pot 
is not golden in the Hebrew original. He also infers, as later 
Jewish tradition did, that the ark contained this pot, although, 
like Aaron’s rod, it simply lay in front of the ark (Ex 16%. 84, Nu 
170), He would gather from 1 K 8° that the ark contained the 
tablets of the covenant. He then (v.°) mentions the xepouBetv 
(Aramaic form) or xepouBelp (Hebrew form) 8§ys, two small 
winged figures (Ex 251%), whose pinions extended over a 
rectangular gold slab, called 13 thaotHproy, laid on the top of the 
ark, which it fitted exactly. They are called cherubim Adéys, 
which is like MeyaAwovvys (1° 8!) a divine title, applied to Jesus 
in Ja 2!, but here used as in Ro 9%. The cherubim on the 
idaoripuov represented the divine Presence as accessible in mercy ; 
the mystery of this is suggested by the couplet in Sir 49° 9 ; 


TeLexinr, Ss eldev dpacw Adéns 
Hv brédeakev att@ ert dpyaros xepovBeiu. 
1The change from év 7 to éxovca is purely stylistic, and éxovea in both 


instances means ‘‘ containing.” 
A : : ; z 
2 ypucotv Ouswarjprov lacks the article, like orduvos xpvo7. 
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Philo’s account of 13 thaorhptov is given in de vita Mosis, iii. 
8, 7 Ot KiBwrds.. . KEXPYTWLLEVN TOAVTEADS evdo0bev re kal ewer, 
Hs eriOeua doavel THOMA TO Neydmevov ev tepais BuBrors ihaoTnpiov 

. Orep eouxey civar cvpBorov pvoikdrepov pev THs tAew TOU Jeod 
Suvdyews. Lower down, in the same paragraph, he speaks of 
7d érideua TO mpocayopevopevov ihacrypiov, and 16 thaoryprov is 
similarly used in De Cherub. 8 (on the basis of Ex 25"). The 
émifeya or covering of the ark was splashed with blood on 
atonement-day; perhaps, even apart from that, its Hebrew 
original meant “ means of propitiation,” and was not incorrectly 
named thaorhpov (cp. Deissmann in £&7. 3027-3035), but our 
author simply uses it in its LXX sense of ‘‘ mercy-seat.” He does 
not enter into any details about its significance; in his scheme 
of sacrificial thought such a conception had no place. Philo 
also allegorizes the overshadowing wings of the cherubim as a 
symbol of God’s creative and royal powers protecting the cosmos, 
and explains Ex 25?" as follows (Quaest. in Exod. 257%): 7a pev 
obv Tept THY KUiBwrov KaTa pepos eipyrat Set 5€ avAAHLSnV avwbev 
dvahaBovra Tod yywpica xdpw Tivwy Tadrda éote oVpBoda dreEedOety- 
hv 8é tava cup Borrkd' KLBwrds Kal Ta év aitH OnoarvpiCopeva voutpa 
kal él ravrys TO tAaorypiov Kal Ta ext Tod iAacrypiov XaAdaiwv 
yAdrrn Acydueva xEpovBip, irép 88 rovTwv Kats Td pécov Pwr Kal 
Adyos kal brepdvw 6 A€ywy xtd. But our author does not enter 
into any such details. He has no time for further discussion of 
the furniture, he observes; whether he would have allegorized 
these items of antiquarian ritual, if or when he had leisure, we 
cannot tell. The only one he does employ mystically is the kata- 
métaopa (107), and his use of it is not particularly happy. He 
now breaks off, almost as Philo does (guzs rer. div. 45, rod 8 évra 
Tov Tepi ExdoTov Adyov brepHEreov eicadois) on the same subject. 
Kara pépos is the ordinary literary phrase in this connexion (e.g. 
2 Mac 2° ; Polybius, i. 67. 11, repi dv ody ofdy Te 8a. THS ypadijs Tov 
Kara pépos dzrodotvat Adyov, and Poimandres [ed. Reitzenstein, p. 84] 
mept dv 6 kata pépos Adyos earl TOAVs). OdK ot as in 1 Co 112, 

Worship in a sanctuary like this shows that access to God 
was defective (vv.%*), as was inevitable when the sacrifices were 
external (vv.%1°), Having first shown this, the writer gets back to 
the main line of his argument (8°), viv. the sacrifice of Jesus 
as pre-eminent and final (v."*), 


6 Such were the arrangements for worship. The priests constantly enter 
the first tent (v.") tn the descharge of their ritual duties,” but the second tent 
zs entered only once a year by the highpriest alone—and it must not be with- 
out blood, which he presents on behalf of (cp. 58) himself and the errors of 
the People. * By this the holy Spirit means that the way into the Holiest 
Presence was not yet disclosed so long as the first tent (which foreshadowed 
the present age) was still standing, with its offerings of gifts and Sacrifices 
which cannot (uw as in 47) possibly make the conscience of the worshipper 
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perfect, © since they relate (sc. obcat) merely to food and drink and a variety 
of ablutions—outward regulations for the body, that only hold till the period 
of the New Order. 


In v.° 8a mavtds = continually, as in BM. i. 42° (ii B.c.) of év 
oikw mévtes cov SiaravrTds pvelav rovovpevor. Etotaow (which 
might even be the present with a futuristic sense, the writer 
placing himself and his readers back at the inauguration of the 
sanctuary : ‘“‘ Now, this being all ready, the priests will enter,” etc.) 
émutehodrtes (a regular sacerdotal or ritual term in Philo) Natpetas 
(morning and evening, to trim the lamps and offer incense on the 
golden altar, Ex 272! 307 etc. ; weekly, to change the bread of 
the Presence, Lv 24°, Jos. Amz. iii. 6. 6). The ritual of the 
inner shrine (v.°) is now described (v.’, cp. Joma 5°) ; the place is 
entered by the highpriest dma tof évvautod, on the annual day of 
atonement (Lv 167% 94, Ex 301°): only once, and he must be 
alone (udvos, Lv 161”), this one individual out of all the priests. 
Even he dare not enter xwpis atyatos (Lv 1614), ze. without 
carrying in blood from the sacrifice offered for his own and the 
nation’s dyvonpdtev. In Gn 43)? dyvonua is “an oversight,” but 
in Jg 520 Tob 3°, 1 Mac 13°, Sir 23? dyvojpara and “sins” 
are bracketed together (see above on 5?), and the word occurs 
alone in Polyb. xxxviii. 1. 5 as an equivalent for “ offences ” or 
“errors” in the moral sense. ‘There is no hint that people were 
not responsible for them, or that they were not serious; on the 
contrary, they had to be atoned for. ‘Ymép xrd.; fora similarly 
loose construction cp. 1 Jn 2? (od wept qperepwv [auapridy] dé 
pdvov, GAAG Kat rept ddov TOD Kdop.0V). 

Rabbi Ismael b. Elischa, the distinguished exegete of i-ii A.D., classified 
sins as follows (Zs. Joma 5°): Transgressions of positive enactments were 
atoned for by repentance, involving a purpose of new obedience, according 
to Jer 223 (‘* Return, ye backsliding children, and I will heal your back- 
slidings”). The day of atonement, however, was necessary for the full 

ardon of offences against divine prohibitions: according to Lv 16% (‘‘On 
that day shall the priest make atonement for you, to cleanse you, that! ye 
may be clean from all your sins”). An offender whose wrongdoing deserved 
severe or capital punishment could only be restored by means of sufferings : 
according to Ps 89% (‘* Then will I visit their transgression with the rod, and 
their iniquity with stripes”). But desecration of the divine Name could not 
be atoned for by any of these three methods; death alone wiped out this sin 


(Jer 244). 

The author now (v.8) proceeds to find a spiritual significance 
in this ceremonial. An odvtos is used of a divine meaning as in 
1227, here conveyed by outward facts. In 1 P 11 the verb is 
again used of the Spirit, and this is the idea here; Josephus 
(Ant. iii. 7.7, 8nAot 5é Kai tov nAvov Kat THY oeAjvnv Tov capdsovdwv 
éxdrepos) uses the same verb for the mystic significance of the 
jewels worn by the highpriest, but our author's interpretation of 
the significance of the oxyv# is naturally very different from that 
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of Josephus, who regards the unapproachable character of the 
&Svrov or inner shrine as symbolizing heaven itself (Azz. iil. 6. 4 
and 7. 7, 8 rots icpedow Hv &Barov, ws oipavos dveto TO GeO... 
bua 7O Kal Tov otpavéy dveriBatov elvat évOpdros). For 686v with 
gen. in sense of “way to,” cp. Gn 3% (rv doy rot Evdov HS 
Cons), Jg 514 (eis 600v TOD Suva). Tay d&yiwv here (like 7& aya in 
vy.l2 25, ep, 1311) as in 10! means the very Presence of God, an 
archaic liturgical phrase suggested by the context. The word 
davepodcOa: was not found by the writer in his text of the LXX ; 
it only occurs in the LXX in Jer 40 (33)°, and the Latin phrase 
“iter patefieri” (e.g. Caesar, de Bello Gail. iii. 1) is merely a 
verbal parallel. In rs mpdtns oxnvas éxovons ordow (v.°), the 
writer has chosen ordow for the sake of assonance with éveoryxéra, 
but éyew ordow is a good Greek phrase for ‘‘to be in existence.” 
The parenthesis #115 ! wapaBodh (here = rUros, as Chrysostom saw) 
eis Tov KaLpdv Tov éveotHKSTa Means that the first oxyv7j was merely 
provisional, as it did no more than adumbrate the heavenly 
reality, and provisional «is (as in Ac 4° eis tiv avpiov) Tov 
Kaipov Tov éveornkdta, 2.€. the period in which the writer and his 
readers lived, the period inaugurated by the advent of Jesus with 
his new 8:a84xyn. This had meant the supersession of the older 
diaOyxy with its sanctuary and SKadpata, which only lasted 
péxpt Katpod SiopSdcews. But, so long as they lasted, they were 
intended by God to foreshadow the permanent order of religion ; 
they were, as the writer says later (v.28), 6wo8elypata t&v év Tots 
odpavots, mere copies but still copies. This is why he calls the 
fore-tent a mapaBodky. For now, as he adds triumphantly, in a 
daring, imaginative expression, our dpxvepeds has passed through 
his heavenly fore-tent (v.), and his heavenly sanctuary corre- 
sponds to a heavenly (ze. a full and final) sacrifice. In the 
levitical ritual the highpriest on atonement-day took the blood 
of the victim through the fore-tent into the inner shrine. Little 
that accomplished! It was but a dim emblem of what our high- 
priest was to do and has done, in the New Order of things. 


When readers failed to see that #Tis ... éveornxéra was a parenthesis, it 
was natural that «a@’ #v should be changed into Kaé’ Sv (D¢ K L P, so Blass). 


The failure of animal sacrifices (9!) lies kata ouvelSnouw. As 
the inner consciousness here is a consciousness of sin, ‘ con- 
science” fairly represents the Greek term ovveidyais. Now, the 
levitical sacrifices were ineffective as regards the conscience of 
worshippers; they were merely éml Bpdpacw kat mépacw Kat Siadd- 
pots Bamriopots, a striking phrase (cp. 13°) of scorn for the mass of 


1 Sc. jv. The construction was explained by the addition of xaéornkev 


after éveoryKdra (so 69. 104. 330. 436. 440. 462. 491. 823. 1319. 1836. 1837. 
1898. 2005. 2127, etc.). 
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minute regulations about what might or might not be eaten or 
drunk, and about baths, etc. Food and ablutions are intelligible ; 
a book like Leviticus is full of regulations about them. But 
mopacw? Well, the writer adds this as naturally as the author of 
£p. Aristeas does, in describing the levitical code. ‘I suppose 
most people feel some curiosity about the enactments of our law 
mepi Te TOV Bpwtdv Kat rorGv” (128); it was to safeguard us from 
pagan defilement that zavréGev juds repreppatev ayveias Kal did 
Bpwrtdv Kai wordy (142), ért tOv Bpwrdv Kal wordy dmapapévous 
ciOéws Tore ovyxpnoOar KeAever (158). It is curious that this de- 
fence of the levitical code contains an allusion which is a verbal 
parallel to our writer’s disparaging remark here ; the author asserts 
that intelligent Egyptian priests call the Jews “‘men of God,” a 
title only applicable to one who o¢Berar Tov kara adrAjGeav Gedy, 
since all others are dvOpwrot Bpwrav kal rordv Kat oKerns, yap 
mace dudbeots abrav ert radra Katapevyer, Tots dé rap’ nuav ev ober! 
tavta Nedoyiorae (140. 141). Libations of wine accompanied 
certain levitical sacrifices (e.g. Nu 51° 61517 287£), but no ritual 
regulations were laid down for them, and they were never offered 
independently (cp. ZBz. 4193, 4209). It is because the whole 
question of sacrifice is now to be restated that he throws in these 
disparaging comments upon the 8epd te kai @votar and their ac- 
companiments in the older oxnv4. Such sacrifices were part and 
parcel of a system connected with (v.!) external ritual, and in con- 
cluding the discussion he catches up the term with which he had 
opened it : all such rites are Sixardpata capKxds, connected with the 
sensuous side of life and therefore provisional, péxpr karpod SropAd- 
gews emxeipeva, Here émixeueva is “prescribed,” as in the descrip- 
tion of workmen on strike, in Zed¢. P. 261" (114 B.C.) éyxataXdetrov- 
Tas THY erikemevyy doxoNiav. AtdpPwors means a “reconstruction ” 
of religion, such as the new S:a6%x7 (81°) involved ; the use of the 
term in Polybius, iii. 118. 12 (7pds Tas TOv ToALTevpdrwv SiopHwcets), 
indicates how our author could seize on it for his own purposes. 


The comma might be omitted after Bawtiopots, and dikarépara taken 
closely with pévov: ‘‘ gifts and sacrifices, which (udvov KTH. in apposition) are 
merely (the subject of) outward regulations for the body,” ém being taken as 
cumulative (Lk 32°)—‘‘ besides,” etc. This gets over the difficulty that the 
levitical offerings had a wider scope than food, drink, and ablutions ; but ézé 
is not natural in this sense here, and émi . . . Bamricpois is not a parenthetical 
clause. The insertion of cat before dicauduara (by x° B De etc. vg hkl Chrys.), 
=‘‘even” or ‘in particular” (which is the only natural sense), is pointless. 
Atxaudpaow (D° K L vg hkl) was an easy conformation to the previous datives, 
which would logically involve émuxeimevors (as the vg. implies: ‘‘et justitiis 
carnis usque ad tempus correctionis impositis”’), otherwise émxelueva would be 
extremely awkward, after duvdjeva., in apposition to dwpa Te Kal Ovolac, 


Now for the better sanctuary and especially the better sacri- 
fice of Christ as our dpxtepevs (vv.11-?8) ! 
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ll But when Christ arrived as the highpriest of the bliss that was to be, he 
passed through the greater and more perfect tent which no hands had made (no 
part, that is to say, of the present order), ? not (oddé=nor yet) taking any blood 
of goats and calves but hts own blood, and entered once for all into the Holy 
place. He secured an eternal redemption. 3 Kor of the blood of goats and bulls 
and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkled on defiled persons, give them a holiness that 
bears on bodily purity, 4 how much more shall (xaSapvet, logical future) che blood 
of Christ, who in the spirit of the eternal offered himself as an unblemished 
sacrifice to God, cleanse your conscience from dead works to serve a living God.” 


This paragraph consists of two long sentences (vv. 12, 18. 14), 
The second is an explanation of aiwviav Autpwow etpdpevos at the 
close of the first. In the first, the sphere, the action, and the 
object of the sacrifice are noted, as a parallel to vv.°7; but in 
vv.13- 14 the sphere is no longer mentioned, the stress falling upon 
the other two elements. The writer does not return to the 
question of the sphere till vv. 

Xpiotds S¢ mapayevduevos (v.11). But Christ came on the 
scene,! and all was changed. He arrived as &pxepeds, and the 
author carries on the thought by an imaginative description of 
him passing through the upper heavens (no hand-made, mun- 
dane fore-court this !) into the innermost Presence. _ It is a more 
detailed account of what he had meant by éxovtes dpxvepéa peyay 
SrednAuddra Tods odpavous (414). Xerporoujtou, like xerpotrointa (v."*), 
means “ manufactured,” not “fictitious” (as applied to idols or 
idol-temples by the LXX and Philo). Tour’ éotw ob tautns Tis 
xticews reads like the gloss of a scribe, but the writer is fond of 
this phrase rovr’ éorw, and, though it adds nothing to od xetpo- 
moujtou, it may stand. Kriows, in this sense of creation or created 
order, was familiar to him (e.g. Wis 5!” 19°). Meddédvtwv, before 
dya0av, was soon altered into yevouevwv (by B D* 1611. 1739. 
2005 vt syr Orig. Chrys.), either owing to a scribe being misled 
by zapayevopuevos or Owing to a pious feeling that weAdAdvrwv here 
(though not in 1o!) was too eschatological. The dya#a were 
peAXovra in a sense even for Christians,’ but already they had 
begun to be realized; e.g. in the AUtpwots. This full range was 
still to be disclosed (2° 131*), but they were realities of which 
Christians had here and now some vital experience (see on 6°). 


Some editors (¢.¢. Rendall, Nairne) take rv yevouévwy dyabGv with what 
follows, as if the writer meant to say that ‘‘ Christ appeared as highpriest of 
the good things which came by the greater and more perfect tabernacle (not 
made with hands—that is, not of this creation).” This involves, (a) the 
interpretation of otdé as=‘‘not by the blood of goats and calves either,” the 
term carrying on mapayevouevos ; and (0) dud in a double sense. There is no 
objection to (4), but (a) is weak; the bliss and benefit are mediated not 
through the sphere but through what Jesus does in the sphere of the eternal 
oxnvy. Others (e.g. Westcott, von Soden, Dods, Seeberg) take dvd ris 





1 Tlaparyevduevos (as Lk 12°, Mt 3! suggest) is more active than the rega- 
vépwrat of v.25, 
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oxnvyjs with Xpiords, ‘Christ by means of the . . . sanctuary.” This sense 
of dia is better than that of (a) above, and it keeps did the same for vv. 
and !. But the context (aapayevduevos . . . elojAOev) points to the local use 
of did in dia THs .. . oKnvis, rather than to the instrumental; and it is no 
objection that the writer immediately uses dud, in another sense (60 aiuaros), 
for this is one of his literary methods (cp. dud with gen. and accus. in 2! 2 


2% 10 718. 19. 23, 24. 2b) 

Continuing the description of Christ’s sacrifice, he adds (v.}2) 
ob8é 8.’ aiparos tpdywv (for the People) kai pdéoywy (for himself), 
which according to the programme in Lv 16 the priest smeared 
on the east side of the tAacrypiov. The later Jewish procedure 
is described in the Mishna tractate Joma, but our author simply 
draws upon the LXX text, though (like Aquila and Symmachus) 
he uses pdécywv instead of xipapwv. Ard is graphically used in 
81d Tod iStou aiparos, as in 8. atpatos tpdywv Kat pdoxwv, but the 
idea is the self-sacrifice, the surrender of his own life, in virtue 
of which! he redeemed his People, the aiua or sacrifice being 
redemptive as it was his. The single sacrifice had eternal value, 
owing to his personality. The term é$démag, a stronger form of 
ama, which is unknown to the LXX, is reserved by our author 
for the sacrifice of Jesus, which he now describes as issuing in 
a Avtpwous—an archaic religious term which he never uses else- 
where; it is practically the same as daodUtpwors (v.15), but he 
puts into it a much deeper meaning than the LXX or than Luke 
(18 28), the only other NT writer who employs the term. 
Though he avoids the verb, his meaning is really that of 1 P 138 
(AAdutpHOynre Tipio aipare ds duvod ayopov Kat dowihov Xpiorod) 
or of Ti 2! (ds ewxev Eavrdv trép Hudv, va AuTpwoHTaL Has ard 
mdons dvopias kat kabapion éavtd adv tepiovcror). 

In this compressed phrase, atwviav AUtpwow etpdpevos, (2) alwviay 
offers the only instance of aldévcos being modified in this epistle. (6) Evpa- 
pevos, in the sense of Dion. Hal. Anz. v. 293 (otre diaddAayas etiparo Trois 
dvipdov xal xdBodov), and Jos. Ant. i. 19. I (wdmmou ddkav aperis peydAns 
evpdmevov), is a participle (for its form,? cp. Moulton, i. p. 51), which, though 
middle, is not meant to suggest any personal effort like ‘‘ by himself,” much 
less ‘‘ for himself”; the middle in Hellenistic Greek had come to mean what 
the active meant. What he secured, he secured for us (cp. Aelian, Var. Hzst. 
iii. 17, kal avrots owrnplay etpavro). The aorist has not a past sense; it 
either means ‘‘to secure” (like edpdmevoe in 4 Mac 3! and émixe~dmevor in 
2 Mac 11°), after a verb of motion (cp. Ac 251%), or ‘‘ securing” (by what 
grammarians call ‘‘ coincident action”). 


The last three words of v.!? are now (vv.!*:1*) explained by 
an a fortiori argument. Why was Christ’s redemption eternal ? 
What gave it this absolute character and final force? In v.18 


1 The did here as in did mvedpmaros alwviov suggest the state in which a 
certain thing is done, and inferentially the use becomes instrumental, as we 
say, ‘‘ he came zz power.” 

2 The Attic form evpduevos is preferred by D* 226. 436. 920. 
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tpdywv Kal tadpwy reverses the order in 104, and tavpwv is now 
substituted for pécywv. The former led to tavpwv Kati tpdyov 
being read (by the K LP group, Athanasius, Cyril, etc.), but 
“the blood of goats and bulls” was a biblical generalization 
(Ps 501%, Is 111), chosen here as a literary variation, perhaps for 
the sake of the alliteration, though some editors see in tavpwv a 
subtle, deliberate antithesis to the feminine Sdpadts. According 
to the directions of Nu 19% a red cow was slaughtered and then 
burned ; the ashes (ij omd80g Tis Sapddews) were mixed with fresh 
water and sprinkled upon any worshipper who had touched a 
dead body and thus incurred ceremonial impurity, contact with 
the dead being regarded as a disqualification for intercourse with 
men or God (see above on 61). This mixture was called tdwp 
pavticpov. The rite supplies the metaphors of the argument in 
vv.4 15; it was one of the ablutions (v.1°) which restored the 
contaminated person (rods kekowwpévous) to the worshipping 
community of the Lord. The cow is described as G&pwpov, the 
purified person as xaSapds ; but our author goes ouside the LXX 
for kexowwpeévous, and even favrifew is rare in the LXX. “The 
red colour of the cow and the scarlet cloth burnt on the pyre 
with the aromatic woods, suggest the colour of blood; the aro- 
matic woods are also probably connected with primitive ideas of 
the cathartic value of odours such as they produce” (R. A. S. 
Macalister in ERZ. xi. 36a). The lustration had no connexion 
whatever with atonement-day, and it was only in later rabbinic 
tradition that it was associated with the functions of the high- 
priest. According to Pestkta 40a, a pagan inquirer once pointed 
out to Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakkai the superstitious character of 
such rites. His disciples considered his reply unsatisfactory, 
and afterwards pressed him to explain to them the meaning of 
the ashes and the sprinkling, but all he could say was that it had 
been appointed by the Holy One, and that men must not 
inquire into His reasons (cp. Bacher’s Agada d. Pal. Amorier, 
i556; Agada der Tannaiten*, i. 37, 38). Our author does not go 
into details, like the author of Z%. Barnabas (8), who allegorizes 
the ritual freely in the light of the Jewish tradition; he merely 
points out that, according to the bible, the rite, like the similar 
rite of blood on atonement-day, restored the worshipper to out- 
ward communion with God. ‘Ay.défer means this and no more. 


The removal of the religious tabu upon persons contaminated by contact 
with the dead was familiar to non-Jews. The writer goes back to the OT 
for his illustration, but it would be quite intelligible to his Gentile Christian 
readers (cp. Marett’s Zhe Evolution of Religion, pp. 115 f.; ERE. iv. 434, 
x. 456, 483, 485, 501), in a world where physical contact with the dead was 
a piacua. Philo’s exposition (de spec. legibus, i. wept OvdvTwy, 1 f.) of the rite 
is that the primary concern is for the purity of the soul; the attention 
needed for securing that the victim is duwuor, or, as he says, mavredds 
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Hovpwv auéroxor, is a figurative expression for moral sensitiveness on the part 
of the worshipper ; it is a regulation really intended for rational beings. Ov 
Tov Ovouévev ppovris éorw . . . GAG T&V OvdvTwv, va mepl pndév wdOos 
knpaivwot. The bodily cleansing is only secondary, and even this he ingeni- 
ously allegorizes into a demand for self-knowledge, since the water and ashes 
should remind us how worthless our natures are, and knowledge of this kind 
is a wholesome purge for conceit! Thus, according to Philo, the rite did 
purge soul as well as body: dvaykatoy ro’s uédovras poirav els Td lepdv ert 
perovola Ovolas TO Te TGua padpiverOar kal Thy Wuxhv mpd Tod gHuaTos. Our 
author does not share this favourable view (cp. Seeberg’s Der Tod Christi, 
pp: 53f.; O. Schmitz’s Dze Opferanschauung des spaiteren Judentums, pp. 
281f.). He would not have denied that the levitical cultus aimed at spiritual 
good ; what he did deny was that it attained its end. Till a perfect sacrifice 
was offered, such an end was unattainable. The levitical cultus ‘‘ provided 
a ritual cleansing for the community, a cleansing which, for devout minds that 
could penetrate beneath the letter to the spirit, must have often meant a sense 
of restoration to God’s community. But at best the machinery was cumbrous : 
at best the pathway into God’s presence was dimly lighted” (H. A. A. 
Kennedy, Zhe Theology of the Epistles, p. 213). 


Our author does not explain how the blood of goats and 
bulls could free the worshiper from ceremonial impurity; the 
cathartic efficacy of blood is assumed. From the comparative 
study of religion we know now that this belief was due to the 
notion that ‘“‘the animal that has been consecrated by contact 
with the altar becomes charged with a divine potency, and its 
sacred blood, poured over the impure man, absorbs and disperses 
his impurity” (Marett, Zhe Evolution of Religion, p. 121). But 
in Ipods ‘EGpaiouvs, (a) though the blood of goats and bulls is 
applied to the people as well as to the altar, and is regarded as 
atoning (see below), the writer offers no rationale of sacrifice, 
Xwpis aiparexxvaias ov yivera dpeos. He does not argue, he takes 
for granted, that access to God involves sacrifice, z.e. blood shed. 
(6) He uses the rite of Nu 19 to suggest the cathartic process, 
the point of this lustration being the use of ‘“ water made holy 
by being mingled with the ashes of the heifer that had been 
burnt.” ‘The final point is reached,” no doubt (Marett, of. céz. 
123), “when it is realized that the blood of bulls and goats 
cannot wash away sin, that nothing external can defile the heart 
or soul, but only evil thoughts and evil will.” Yet our writer 
insists that even this inward defilement requires a sacrifice, the 
sacrifice of Christ’s blood. This is now (v.!*) urged in the phrase 
éautdv mpootveykey, Where we at last see what was intended by 
apooépew tt in 8°. Weare not to think of the risen or ascended 
Christ presenting himself to God, but of his giving himself up 
to die as a sacrifice. The blood of Christ means his life given 
up for the sake of men. He did die, but it was a voluntary 
death—not the slaughter of an unconscious, reluctant victim ; 
and he who died lives. More than that, he lives with the power 
of that death or sacrifice. This profound thought is further 
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developed by (a) the term épwpoy, which is in apposition to 
éaurév ; and (6) by 8a mvedpatos aiwviov, which goes with mpoon- 
veyxev. (a) Paul calls Christians, or calls them to be, dywpor ; 
but our writer, like the author of 1 P (11%), calls Christ duwpos 
asa victim. It is a poetic synonym for dudpyros, taken over as 
the technical term (LXX) for the unblemished (o%9) animals 
which alone could be employed in sacrifice ; here it denotes the 
stainless personality, the sinless nature which rendered the self- 
sacrifice of Jesus eternally valid. Then (0) the pregnant phrase 
dua mvevpatos aiwviov, which qualifies éavroy mpooyjveyxey, Means 
that this sacrifice was offered in the realm or order of the inward 
spirit, not of the outward and material; it was no decaiwna 
capkos, but carried out dua mvevparos, Ze. in, or in virtue of, his 
spiritual nature. What the author had called fwi dxarddvros 
(716) he now calls mveGpa aidviov. The sacrificial blood had a 
mystical efficacy; it resulted in an eternal Nitpwo1s because it 
operated in an eternal order of spirit, the sacrifice of Jesus 
purifying the inner personality (r7v ovveidyoww) because it was the 
action of a personality, and of a sinless personality which 
belonged by nature to the order of spirit or eternity. Christ 
was both priest and victim; as Son of God he was eternal and 
spiritual, unlike mortal highpriests (71°), and, on the other side, 
unlike a mortal victim. The implication (which underlies all 
the epistle) is that even in his earthly life Jesus possessed eternal 
life. Hence what took place in time upon the cross, the writer 
means, took place really in the eternal, absolute order. Christ 
sacrificed himself épdamag, and the single sacrifice needed no 
repetition, since it possessed absolute, eternal value as the action 
of One who belonged to the eternal order. He died—he had 
to die—but only once (91018), for his sacrifice, by its eternal 
significance, accomplished at a stroke what no amount of animal 
sacrifices could have secured, viz. the forgiveness of sins. It is 
as trivial to exhaust the meaning of mveGpa aidviov in a contrast 
with the animal sacrifices of the levitical cultus as it is irrele- 
vant to drag in the dogma of the trinity. Aiwviou closely 
describes mvedpatos (hence it has no article). What is in the 
writer’s mind is the truth that what Jesus did by dying can never 
be exhausted or transcended. His sacrifice, like his S:a0j«n, 
like the Avtpwois or owrypia which he secures, is aidvuos or 
lasting, because it is at the heart of things. It was because Jesus _ 
was what he was by nature that his sacrifice had such final value; 
its atoning significance lay in his vital connexion with the realm 
of absolute realities ; it embodied all that his divine personality 
meant for men in relation to God. In short, his self-sacrifice 
“was something beyond which nothing could be, or could be 
conceived to be, as a response to God’s mind and requirement 
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in relation to sin... an intelligent and loving response to the 
holy and gracious will of God, and to the terrible situation of 
man” (Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, p. 228). 


A later parallel from rabbinic religion occurs in the Midrash Tehillim on 
Ps 31: ‘formerly you were redeemed with flesh and blood, which to-day is 
and to-morrow is buried ; wherefore your redemption was temporal (Aye ndw3). 
But now I will redeem you by myself, who live and remain for ever ; where- 
fore your redemption will be eternal redemption (oy nda, cp. Is 4527).” 

One or two minor textual items may be noted in v.14. 

avevpatos] J. J. Reiske’s conjecture ayvevuaros (purity) is singularly 
prosaic. Aiwviov (x* A B D° K L syr’s **! arm Ath) is altered into the con- 
ventional dylov by x° D* P 35. 88. 206. 326. 547, etc. lat boh Chrys. Cyril. 
Liturgical usage altered tpov into qudv (A D* P 5. 38. 218. 241, 256. 263. 
378. 506. 1319. 1831. 1836*, 1912. 2004. 2127 vt syr’S boh Cyr.), and, to 
Fwvr., Kat ddnOiv@ (a gloss from I Th 1°) is added in A P 104 boh Chrys. ete. 


In the closing words of v.1* ka@aptet is a form which is rare 
(Mt 3!%, Ja 48?) in the NT, so rare that xaOapioe is read here 
by 206. 221. 1831 Did. Ath. It is a Hellenistic verb, used in 
the inscriptions (with amd) exactly in the ceremonial sense under- 
lying the metaphor of this passage (Deissmann, Bible Studies, 
216f.). The cleansing of the conscience (cp. v.°) is dw vexpav 
épywv, from far more serious flaws and stains than ceremonial 
pollution by contact with a corpse (see above, and in 61). As 
Dods puts it, “a pause might be made before epywr, from dead— 
(not bodies but) works.” The object is eis 76 Aatpevew OG Lavtr. 
The writer uses the sacerdotal term (85) here as in 10? and 12”, 
probably like Paul in a general sense; if he thought of Chris- 
tians as priests, z.e. as possessing the right of access to God, he 
never says so. Religion for him is access to God, and ritual 
metaphors are freely used to express the thought. When others 
would say “fellowship,” he says “worship.” It is fundamental 
for him that forgiveness is essential to such fellowship, and for- 
giveness is what is meant by “ purifying the conscience.” As 
absolute forgiveness was the boon of the new da6yjKy (812), 
our author now proceeds (vy.!*-) to show how Christ’s sacrifice 
was necessary and efficacious under that 8.a6yxy. A sacrifice, 
involving death, is essential to any dia@j«y: this principle, 
which applies to the new 8:a6%jxy (v1), is illustrated first 
generally (vv.!6 17) and then specifically, with reference to the 
former 81aOqKy (vv.1-?2), 


15 He mediates a new covenant for this reason, that those who have been 
called may obtain the eternal inheritances they have been promised, now that a 
death has occurred which redeems them from the transgressions involved in 
the first covenant. 16 Thus in the case of a will, the death of the testator must 
be announced. “" A will only holds in cases of death, it is never valid so long 
as the testator ts alive. %*% Hence even the first (n mpwrn, sc. d1a04Kn as in 9!) 
covenant of Goa’s will was not inaugurated apart from blood ; for after 
Moses had announced every command in the Law to all the people, he took the 
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blood of calves and goats, together with water, scarlet wool and hyssop, sprinkl- 
ing the book and all the people, and saying, * “* This is the blood of that 
covenant which ts God’s command for you.” ™ He even (kat... dé, only 
here in Heb.) sprinkled with blood the cent and all the utensils of worship in 
the same way. ™ In fact, one might almost say that by Law everything ts 
cleansed with blood. No blood shed no remission of sins ! 

The writer thus weaves together the idea of the new 81a0jKy 
(95 echoes 8°) and the idea of sacrifice which he has just been 
developing. In v.! 814 toéro carries a forward reference (“now 
this is why Christ mediates a new 81a0jKy, Stws KTA.”), aS, 62., 
in Xen. Cyrof. ii. 1. 21, of cvppaxor odde dv ev dAXO tpépovrar 7 
dros paxodvta trip tév tpepdvrwy. As the climax of the pro- 
mises in the new d.ady«y is pardon (81*), so here its purpose is 
described as d&modttpwors, which obviously is equivalent to full 
forgiveness (Eph 17 tiv darodttpwcw 81a Tod aiwaros airod, mv 
adecw Tov tapartwpdtwv). “AmoNtpwow Tov . . . TapaBdoewyr is 
like xafapiopov tOv duaptiav in 1%. But pardon is only the 
means to fellowship, and the full scope of what has been pro- 
mised is still tobe realized. Yet it is now certain; the “bliss to 
be” is an eternal kAnpovopuia, assured by Christ. Note that the 
émi in émt tH mpdtyn SraOyky is not exactly temporal =“ under,” 
z.e. during the period of (cp. émt ouvtehela t&v aiwvav in v.2), but 
causal. The transgressions,.which had arisen ‘in connexion 
with” the first da0y«xy, like unbelief and disobedience, are 
conceived as having taken their place among men ; they are the 
standing temptations of life towards God. The writer does not 
say, with Paul, that sin became guilt in view of the law, but 
this is near to his meaning; with the first d:a0yxy sins started, 
the sins that haunt the People. They are removed, for the 
penitent, by the atoning death of Jesus, so that the People are 
now unencumbered. There is a similar thought in Ac 1338 89 
where Paul tells some Jews that through Jesus Christ tuiv ddeois 
dpaptiav KarayyéAXerat, Kal dard wavtov dv ovK HdvvAOnTE ev vopmw 
Moicéas StxatwOjvat, év roto ras 6 muorevwv SiKarodrar. For the 
sake of emphasis, rhy éwayyeNay is thrown forward, away frora 
kAnpovop.tas, like @dvarov in the next verse. 


*Arodttpwots, which in 11® is used in its non-technical sense of “‘ release ” 
from death (at the cost of some unworthy compliance), is used here in its LXX 
religious sense of a redemption which costs much, which can only be had at 
the cost of sacrifice. The primitive idea of ‘‘ ransom” had already begun to 
fade out of it (cp. Dn 4% ; Philo, guod omnis probus, 17), leaving ‘‘ liberation” 
at some cost as the predominant idea (so in Clem. Alex. Strom vii. 56). 
Here it is a synonym for Avtpwots (v.1*), or as Theophylact put it, for 
deliverance. But its reference is not eschatological ; the retrospective refer- 
ence is uppermost. 


For the first and only time he employs of kexAnpévor to 
describe those whom he had already hailed as xAjoews érovpaviov 
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péroxor (31). To be “called” was indispensable to receiving 
God’s boon (118), so that kexAnuévor here is an appropriate term 
for those who are no longer hampered by any obstacles of an 
inadequate pardon. The xexAnpévor are the faithful People ; 
“the objects of redemption are united in one category, for the 
One and Only Sacrifice is not of the sphere of time ” (Wickham). 
It is not an aoristic perfect (=«A7jOevres), as if the KexAypevor 
were simply those under the old da6yxy, though these are in- 
cluded, for the sacrificial death of Jesus has a retrospective value ; 
it clears off the accumulated offences of the past. The writer 
does not work out this, any more than Paul does in Ro 375! ; but 
it may be implied in 114° 12? (see below), where the “ perfecting ” 
of the older believers is connected with the atonement. How- 
ever, the special point here of @avdtou . . . mapaBdcewy is that the 
death which inaugurates the new d.a6yxy deals effectively with the 
hindrances left by the former dia6yxn. Not that this is its ex- 
clusive function. That the death inaugurates an order of grace 
in which forgiveness is still required and bestowed, is taken for 
granted (e.g. 41°); but the kAnpovopta, which from the beginning 
has been held out to the People of God, has only become attain- 
able since the sacrifice of Jesus, and therefore (a) his death 
avails even for those who in the past hoped for it, yet could not 
obtain it, and also (4) deals with the rapéBaces set up by the 
older 8a6yxy among men. 

But how was a death necessary to a dvabyxn? The answer 
is given in v.!°! through a characteristic play on the term. In 
Sou yap (sc. €ore) SiabHKn KTA. he uses dvabjxn as equivalent to 
“will” or testamentary disposition, playing effectively upon the 
double sense of the term, as Paul had already done in Gal 3)". 
The point of his illustration (vv.!* 1”) depends upon this; BeBaia 
and icxve. are purposely used in a juristic sense, applicable to 
wills as well as to laws, and 6 8:1a0éyevos is the technical term for 
“testator.” The illustration has its defects, but only when it is 
pressed beyond what the writer means to imply. A will does 
not come into force during the lifetime of the testator, and yet 
Jesus was living! True, but he had died, and died inaugurating 
a 81a04xn in words which the writer has in mind (v.”) ; indeed, 
according to one tradition he had spoken of himself figuratively 
as assigning rights to his disciples (kéy@ dvariGepou tpiv, Lk 22%), 
The slight incongruity in this illustration is not more than that 
involved in making Jesus both priest and victim. It is a curious 
equivoque, this double use of diafjxy, the common idea of 
both meanings being that benefits are “ disponed,” and that the 
diay only takes effect after a death. The continuity of argu- 
ment is less obvious in English, where no single word conveys 
the different nuances which dvafy«n bore for Greek readers. 
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Hence in v.18 some periphrasis like “ the first covenant of God’s 
will” is desirable. 


That 8ia%4«y in vv.!% 17 is equivalent to ‘‘ testamentary disposition,” is 
essential to tae argument. No natural interpretation of vv. is possible, 
when 61a6j«7 is understood rigidly either as ‘‘ covenant” or as ‘‘ will.” The 
classical juristic sense is richly illustrated in the papyri and contemporary 
Hellenistic Greek, while the ‘‘covenant” meaning prevails throughout the 
LXX ; but Philo had already used it in both senses, and here the juristic sense 
of KAnpovou.ta (v.1°) paved the way for the juristic sense which v.!” demands. 
The linguistic materials are collected, with a variety of interpretations, by 
Norton in 4 Lextcographical and Historical Study of Av.adykn (Chicago, 
1908), Behm (Der Begriff Acad jx tm Neuen Testament, Naumburg, 1912), 
Lohmeyer (AvadjKn: ein Beitrag zr Erklirung des Neutestamentlichen 
Begriffs, Leipzig, 1913), and G. Vos in Princeton Theological Review 
(1915, pp. 587f.; 1916, pp. 1-61). 


In v.!6 gépec@ar is “announced,” almost in the sense of 
“proved ” (as often in Greek) ; in v.17 pH mote (cp. On ovzw in 28) 
is not equivalent to pimw (nondum, vg) but simply means 
“never ” (non unquam), as, ¢.g., in Eurip. App. 823, bore puyrote 
exrvedoar wad, wy here following the causal particle ézed, like 
dre in Jn 318; it had begun to displace od in later Greek. 
Moulton quotes BGU. 530 (i A.D.), meuberai oe ex(e)i py avré- 
ypayas airy, and Radermacher (171) suggests that the change 
was sometimes due to a desire of avoiding the hiatus. “loyveu 
has the same force as in Gal 5°, cp. Zed¢. P. 2867 (ii A.D.) vouy 
adios [ov dev eioxver. Some needless difficulties have been felt 
with regard to the construction of the whole sentence. Thus 
(a) éwel . . . Sra0éuevos might be a question, it is urged: “ For 
is it ever valid so long as the testator is alive?” In Jn 726 
payrore is so used interrogatively, but. there it opens the sen- 
tence. This construction goes back to the Greek fathers 
Oecumenius and Theophylact; possibly it was due to the 
feeling that pyore could not be used in a statement like this. 
(2) Isidore of Pelusium (Zf. iv. 113) declares that wére is a 
corruption of tdre (N from T, a stroke being added by accident), 
and that he found rére “év madaois dvtvypados.” Two old 
MSS (x* D*) do happen to preserve this reading, which is in 
reality a corruption of zrore. 

Why, it may be asked, finally, does not the writer refer 
outright to the new dia6j«y as inaugurated at the last supper? 
The reason is plain. Here as throughout the epistle he ignores 
the passover or eucharist. As a non-sacerdotal feast, the pass- 
over would not have suited his argument. Every Israelite was his 
own priest then, as Philo remarks (De Decalogo, 30, méoya .. . 
ev 7 Oovar mavonuel avTOV EKaTTOS TOUS Lepels aVTOV OvK Gvapevovtes, 
icpwovvnv TOU v6JLOv Xapioapevov TT eOvet TavTt Kara pilav u<pav 
xrX.). Hence the absence of a passover ritual from the entire 
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argument of the epistle, and also perhaps his failure to employ 
it here, where it would have been extremely apt. 

Reverting now to the other and biblical sense of 8:a0qKy, the 
writer (vv.!8) recalls how the diafyxy at Sinai was inaugurated 
with blood. “O@ev—since 8a6yxn and Gdvaros are correlative— 
ob8€  mpdty (sc. SiaOyKy) xwpis atpatos evKexatviorar (the verb 
here and in 10? being used in its ordinary LXX sense, eg., 1 K 
1114 éyxawiowper éxel THY Bactdelav, 1 Mac 4° dvaBdmev Kabapioa 
Ta ayia Kal évKaivioat). This fresh illustration of death or blood 
being required in order to inaugurate a dia67«x, is taken from the 
story in Ex 24%", but he treats it with characteristic freedom. 
Five points may be noted. (i) He inserts! 15 atua .. . tov 
tpdywv, a slip which was conscientiously corrected by a number 
of MSS which omitted kat tav tpdyov (Xo K LW 5. 181. 203. 
242. 487. 489. 506. 623. 794. 917. 1311. 1319. 1739. 1827. 1836. 
1845. 1898. 2143) as well as by syr Origen and Chrysostom. 
Moses merely had pooydpro slaughtered ; our author adds goats, 
perhaps because the full phrase had become common for OT 
sacrifices (see on v.!8). (ii) He inserts peta S8atos kat éptou 
Kokkivou Kat Soodmou, as these were associated in his mind with 
the general ritual of sprinkling; water, hyssop, and scarlet 
thread (kéxkwwov), for example, he remembered from the de- 
scription of another part of the ritualin Nu 19. The water was 
used to dilute the blood ; and stems of a small wall plant called 
“‘hyssop” were tied with scarlet wool (kexwopévoy Kédkkivoy) to 
form a sprinkler in the rite of cleansing a leper (Lv 14%), or for 
sprinkling blood (Ex 1222). But of this wisp or bunch there is 
not a word in Ex 24°". (iii) Nor is it said in the OT that 
Moses sprinkled? aéré 15 BiBdiov. He simply splashed half of 
the blood zpés 16 Ovovacrypioy, Kai AaBdv 7d BuBAtov (Z.e. the scroll 
containing the primitive code) rfjs 8:ab4kns, read it aloud to the 
people, who promised obedience ; whereupon AaBov dé Movorjs 
To aipa Karerkédacev TOD aod Kai <iwev Th. An ingenious but 
impracticable attempt to correct this error is to take abré Te TO 
BiBXiov with AaBdy, but the te goes with the next Kat TavTa, TOV 
hady. The BiBdAcov may have been included, since as a human 
product, for all its divine contents, it was considered to require 
cleansing ; in which case the mention of it would lead up to v.”, 
and aété te 7d BiBAley might be rendered “the book itself.” 
This intensive use of airds occurs just below in adra ta érroupdna. 
But airdés may be, according to the usage of Hellenistic Greek, 


lIn mdons évrohfs Kara Tov (om, X* K P) vduor (“‘lecto omni mandato 
legis,” vg) the xard means ‘‘ throughout ” rather than ‘* by. fa 

2 ¥or xarecxédacev he substitutes éppdvricer, from parvrifw, which is com- 
paratively rare in the LXX (Lv 627, 2 K 9%, Ps 517, Aquila and Symm. in 
Is 63°, Aquila and Theodotion in Is 5225). 


9 
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unemphatic, as, ¢.g., in 1111 Kal adr Sdéppo, Jn 274 adrds de 6 
"Inoots. (iv) In quoting the LXX idod 76 aipa ris duabyjKns Hs 
Su€bero Kupios mpos iuas (= tiv), he changes idov into rotro 
(possibly a reminiscence of the synoptic tradition in Mk 14”), 
SiéHero into éverethato (after évrodfs in v.19; but the phrase 
occurs elsewhere, though with the dative, eg. Jos 2316), and 
Képios mpos twas into mpds pads 6 Oeds. This is a minor altera- 
tion. It is more significant that, (v) following a later Jewish 
tradition, which reappears in Josephus (Azz. iii. 8. 6 [Moses 
cleansed Aaron and his sons] ryv te oxynviy kal 7a rept adrav 
oxein ddalw Te mpoOupiwpevy Kabds elroy, Kal TO aiuare TOV Tatpwv 
Kal kpiav opayevtwv KTr.), he makes Moses use blood to sprinkle 
the oxnvy and all ra oxevn Tis Nettoupyias (a phrase from 1 Ch 9”). 
The account of Ex 40%! mentions oil only; Josephus adds 
blood, because the tradition he followed fused the oil-dedication 
of the oxyvy in Ex 40%! with the (oil) sprinkling at the con- 
secration of the priests (Lv 81), which was followed by a blood- 
sprinkling of the altar alone. Philo had previously combined 
the oil-dedication of the oxnvy with the consecration of the 
priests (vt. Mos. iii. 17); but he, too, is careful to confine any 
blood-sprinkling to the altar. Our author, with his predilection 
for blood as a cathartic, omits the oil altogether, and extends 
the blood to everything. 

This second illustration (vv.18*) is not quite parallel to the 
first ; the death in the one case is of a human being in the course 
of nature, in the other case of animals slaughtered. But atya 
and @dévatos were correlative terms for the writer. The vital 
necessity of aia in this connexion is reiterated in the summary 
of v.24. Zxeddv, he begins—for there were exceptions to the rule 
that atonement for sins needed an animal sacrifice (e.g. Ly 511-1, 
where a poverty-stricken offender could get remission by present- 
ing a handful of flour, and Nu 31724, where certain articles, spoils 
of war, are purified by fire or water). But the general rule was 
that wdvra, ze. everything connected with the ritual and every 
worshipper, priest, or layman, had to be ceremonially purified by 
means of blood (kaOapiferoa: as the result of éppdvriev). The 
Greek readers of the epistle would be familiar with the similar 
rite of aiudocewv tovs Bwpyovs (Theokr. Lpigr. i. 5, etc.). Finally, 
he sums up the position under the first dua@yxy by coining a term - 
aipatexxuata (from éxxvors aiwatos, 1 K 1878 etc.) for the shedding 
of an animal victim’s blood in sacrifice; xwpis aipatexxuctas od 
yiverar Geors, z#.€. even the limited pardon, in the shape of 
“cleansing,” which was possible under the old order. “Adeous 
here as in Mk 37 has no genitive following, but the sense is 
indubitable, in view of 10!8 dou 82 dpeots todTwr (Ze. of sins). 
The latter passage voices a feeling which seems to contradict the 
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possibility of any forgiveness prior to the sacrifice of Christ (cp. 
g ro“), but the writer knew from his bible that there had 
been an ddeors under the old régime as the result of animal 
sacrifice ; kat éfiAdoerau mept (or rept THs dpaprias) adtod 6 tepeds 

. . Kal ddefyjoero. adrd was the formula (cp. Lv 510 16-18 etc.). 
The underlying principle of the argument is practically (cp. 
Introd., p. xlii) that laid down in the Jewish tract Joma v. 1 
(“there is no expiation except by blood”), which quotes Lv 171, 
a text known to the writer of Hebrews in this form: 7 yap yvxy 
maons capKos aipa airod éoriv, kal éyo Sédwxa aird july él tod 
Ovovacrnpiov e&iAdoKxerOat rept Tv Woxdv tudv' 7d yap ata adrod 
avril THs Woxis é&iAdcerar. Blood as food is prohibited, since 
blood contains the vital principle ; as there is a mysterious potency 
in it, which is to be reserved for rites of purification and expiation, 
by virtue of the life in it, this fluid is efficacious as an atonement. 
The Greek version would readily suggest to a reader like our 
author that the piacular efficacy of aiua was valid universally, 
and that the atya or sacrificial death of Christ was required in 
order that human sin might be removed. Why such a sacrifice, 
why sacrifice at all, was essential, he did not ask. It was com- 
manded by God in the bible; that was sufficient for him. The 
vital point for him was that, under this category of sacrifice, the 
aiwa of Christ superseded all previous arrangements for securing 
pardon. 

After the swift aside of v.22, the writer now pictures the 
appearance of Christ in the perfect sanctuary of heaven with the 
perfect sacrifice (vv.**) which, being perfect or absolute, needs 
no repetition. 


23 Now, while the copies of the heavenly things had (dvayxn, sc. hv or 
éotlyv) to be cleansed with sacrifices like these, the heavenly things themselves 
required nobler sacrifices. 4 For Christ has not entered a holy place which 
human hands have made (a mere type of the reality!) ; he has entered heaven 
itself, now to appear in the presence of God on our behalf. * Nor was it (sc. 
elapdOev) to offer himself repeatedly, like the highpriest entering the holy place 
every year with blood that was not his own: *8 for in that case he would have 
had to suffer repeatedly ever since the world was founded. Nay, once for all, 
at the end of the world, he has appeared with his self-sacrifice to abolish sin. 
27 And just as it ts appointed for men to die once and after that to be judged, 
28 so Christ, after being once sacrificed to bear the sins of many, will appear 
again, not to deal with sin, but for the saving of those who look out for him. 


The higher oxnvy requires a nobler kind of sacrifice than its 
material copy on earth (v.”8).!_ This would be intelligible enough ; 


1 For dvdyxn . . . KadaplfeoOa an early variant was dvdykn. . . Kadapt- 
terae (D* 424** Origen), which Blass adopts. , But our author prefers the 
nominative (v.16) to the dative, and xa@apiferas is no more than a conforma- 
tion to the ca@apifera of v.*, The re, which some cursives (33. 1245. 2005) 
substitute for 6¢ between avrd and ra érovpdvia, is due to alliteration. 
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but when the writer pushes the analogy so far as to suggest that 
the sacrifice of Christ had, among other effects, to purify heaven 
itself, the idea becomes almost fantastic. The nearest parallel to 
this notion occurs in Col 17°; but the idea here is really unique, 
as though the constant work of forgiving sinners in the upper 
oxynvy rendered even that in some sense defiled. The slight 
touch of disparagement in todtows (=rTols aAdyous, Theodoret) 
may be conveyed by “like these” or ‘‘such,” and @uctats is the 
plural of category (like vexpots in v.1”). After this passing lapse 
into the prosaic, the writer quickly recovers himself in a passage 
of high insight (vv.24“) upon the nobler sacrifice of Jesus. In- 
deed, even as he compares it with the levitical sacrifices, its 
incomparable power becomes more and more evident. In v.%4 
(=vv.t! 12) by dvrituma tv ddybwav he means a counterpart 
(dvriturov in reverse sense in 1 P 3”) of reality (cp. 87), avrirura 
being a synonym here for tmode/ypara, literally = ‘‘answering to 
the rizos” which was shown to Moses (cp. 2 Clem. 14% ovdels ody 
TO dytitvrov pOeipas 7d adfevtixdv petadnwerar). Christ has 
entered the heavenly sphere vév (emphatic, ‘now at last” = 1”) 
enpavioOivar KTA. In éudavcOf{var TO mpoodmw tod Oeod (cp. Ps 
42° 6pOyjoopor TG rpocdrw Tod Heodv) we have éudaviLew used in 
its Johannine sense (14?! ??), though passively as in Wis 12 
(€udavi€erce tois wy mistevovow aito). But the appearance is 
before God on behalf of men, and the meaning is brought out in 
7°6 tol, Christ’s sacrifice, it is held, provides men with a 
close and continuous access to God such as no cultus could 
effect ; it is of absolute value, and therefore need not be re- 
peated (vv.?5 26), as the levitical sacrifices had to be. O88 tva 
Tohhdkis Tpoapepy éautdv| What is meant precisely by rpoodépev 
éavtoy here (as in v.!*) is shown by maGetv in v.26 ‘There is 
no difference between entering in and offering. The act of 
entering in and offering is one highpriestly act” (A. B. Davidson), 
and zpoopé<pew éavrov is inseparably connected with the suffering 
of death upon the cross. The contrast between his self-sacrifice 
and the highpriest entering with aiwar. &Adotpiw (as opposed to 
i8iw, v.12) is thrown in, as a reminiscence of vy.7@, but the writer 
does not dwell on this; it is the wag (cp. v.!2 and 1 P 318 Xpuords 
drag repli duaptiov dréBavev) which engrosses his mind in v.26, émet 
(“alioquin,” vg) éSe. (the dv being omitted as, eg., in 1 Co 52° 
eel dpeihere . . . e£eAGeiv) kth. According to his outlook, there 
would be no time to repeat Christ’s incarnation and sacrifice 
before the end of the world, for that was imminent; hence he 
uses the past, not the future, for his reductio ad absurdum argu- 
ment. If Christ’s sacrifice had not been of absolute, final value, 
ze. if it had merely availed for a brief time, as a temporary 
provision, it would have had to be done over and over again in 
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previous ages, since from the first sinful man has needed sacrifice ; 
whereas the only time he was seen on earth was once, late in the 
evening of the world. It is implied that Christ as the Son of 
God was eternal and pre-existent; also that when his sacrifice 
did take place, it covered sins of the past (see v.!°), the single 
sacrifice of Christ in our day availing for all sin, past as well as 
present and future. Had it not been so, God could not have 
left it till so late in the world’s history ; it would have had to be 
done over and over again to meet the needs of men from the 
outset of history. Nuvi 8€ (logical, as in 8°, not temporal) émt 
ourtedeta (for which Blass arbitrarily reads réAev) tév aidvev (= én’ 
€oxXaTov TOV HuepOv TOUTwWY, I”) KTA. uvTéAeva is employed in its 
ordinary Hellenistic sense of “conclusion” (e.g. Zest. Benj. xi. 3, 
€ws ovyteAcias Tod aidvos: Test. Levi x. 2, emi tH ovvtedeia tov 
aidvwv); in Matthew’s gospel, where alone in the NT it 
occurs, the genitive is Tod aidvos. Mehavépwrat, as in the 
primitive hymn or confession of faith (1 Ti 3'° édavepady ev 
capi); but the closest parallel is in 1 P 17° Xpuorod mpoey- 
VwopEevov pev mpd KataBoris Koocpov, pavepwhErros dé éx’ erydrov 
tav xpdvwv. The object of the incarnation is, as in 2%, the 
atonement. 

The thought of the first “appearance” of Christ naturally 
suggests that of the second, and the thought of Jesus dying aémag 
also suggests that men have to die drag as well. Hence the 
parenthesis of vv.?’- 28, for 10! carries on the argument from 9?°, 
It is a parenthesis, yet a parenthesis of central importance for 
the primitive religious eschatology which formed part of the 
writer’s inheritance, however inconsistent with his deeper views 
of faith and fellowship. ‘‘As surely as men have once to die 
and then to face the judgment, so Christ, once sacrificed for the 
sins of men, will reappear to complete the salvation of his own.” 
*Améxettat (cp. Longinus, de sublim. 9° aXN jytv pev Svodapovod- 
ow amoxetar Auuyv KaxOv 6 Oavaros, and 4 Mac 81! ovdey tpiv 
areOnoacw mAnv Tod petra oTpeBA@v arrofavety dmoKeiTaL) Tots 
&vOpdtrois Arak aro8avety. The drag here is not by way of relief, 
although the Greeks consoled themselves by reflecting that 
they had not to die twice; as they could only live once, they 
drew from this the conclusion that life must be “all the 
sweeter, aS an experience that never can be repeated” (A. C. 
Pearson on Sophocles’ Fragments, n. 67). But our author (see 
on 214) sees that death is not the last thing to be faced by 
men; peta 8€ todto kplows. This was what added serious- 
ness to the prospect of death for early Christians. The Greek 
mind was exempt from such a dread; for them death ended 
the anxieties of life, and if there was one thing of which 
the Greek was sure, it was that “dead men rise up never.” 
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Aeschylus, for example, makes Apollo declare (Zumenides, 647, 
648): 
dvopos & éredav aly avaordoy Kdvis 
dmak Oavovros, ovtis éor avaoracts. 

Even in the sense of a return to life, there is no dvdoraocts 
(Eurip. Heracles, 297; Akcestis, 1076; Supplices, 775). Kptovs in 
En 1 (kal xpiow eora Kata mavtwv), as the context shows, is 
the eschatological catastrophe which spares the elect on earth, 
just as in En 5°, which parallels He 98, sinners are threatened 
thus: maow tpiv rots dpaptwAots ovx tmdper owrypia aAda éri 
mdvras was KatdAvots, katdépa. In 1077 below xpiovs means the 
doom of the rebellious, but that is due to the context ; here it is 
judgment in general, to which all d&v@pwro alike are liable (1278 
Kpity Ged wavrwv). Only, some have the happy experience of 
Christ’s return (v.28), in the saving power of his sacrifice. There 
is (as in 1 P 2%4) an echo of Is 53! (kat atros duaprias roAdGv 
dvyveykev) in ets T6 Todd@y (cp. above on 2!) dveveyKety dpaptias. 
Npocevexfets may be chosen to parallel men’s passive experience 
of death. At any rate his suffering of death was vicarious suffer- 
ing; he took upon himself the consequences and responsibilities 
of our sins. Such is the Christ who ék Seutépou éOjoetar. In 
1 P 5* havepotcba. is used of the second appearance as well as 
of the first, but our author prefers a variety (see on v.%) of 
expression. The striking phrase xwpls dépaptias rests on the idea 
that the one atonement had been final (eis d6éryow tis duaptias), 
and that Christ was now kexwpiopévos dé Tay dpaptwdday (77°), 
He is not coming back to die, and without death sin could not 
be dealt with. The homiletic (from 2 Ti 315) addition of 8a 
(ris, L611. 2005) mlorews, either after dmexdexopevors (by 38. 68. 
218. 256. 263. 330. 436. 440. 462. 823. 1837 arm. etc.) or after 
owtptav (by A P 1245. 1898 syr™'), is connected with the mis- 
taken idea that eis owrnypiay goes with daexdexomévos (cp. Phil 3?°) 
instead of with ép@joera.. There is a very different kind of 
€xSo0x7 (107”) for some &vpwior, even for some who once belonged 
to the People! 

He now resumes the idea of 9%. 26, expanding it by showing 
how the personal sacrifice of Jesus was final. This is done by 
quoting a passage from the 4oth psalm which predicted the 
supersession of animal sacrifices (vv.°!0), The latter are in- 
adequate, as is seen from the fact of their annual repetition ; and 
they are annual because they are animal sacrifices. 


1 For as the Law has a mere shadow of the bliss that ts to be, instead of 
representing the reality of that bliss, <t never can perfect those who draw near 
with the same annual sacrifices that are perpetually offered. * Otherwise, 
they would have surely ceased to be offered ; for the worshippers, once cleansed, 
would no longer be conscious of sins! * As tt ts, they are an annual reminder 
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of sins *(for the blood of bulls and goats cannot possibly remove sins !). 
Hence, on entering the world he says, 


** Thou hast no desire for sacrifice or offering ; 
zt ts a body thou hast prepared for me— 
8 in holocausts and sin-offerings (mepl dpaprlas as 1311) thou 
takest no delight. 
7 So (rére) I said, ‘ Here I come—in the roll of the book this 
zs written of me— 
I come to do thy will, O God.’” 


8 He begins by saying, ‘‘ Thou hast no desire for, thou takest no delight in, 
sacrifices and offerings and holocausts and sin-offerings” (and those are what 
are offered in terms of the Law) , ® he then (rére) adds, ‘‘ Here I come to do 
thy will.” He does away with the first in order to establish the second. 
0 And it ts by this ‘‘ will” that we are consecrated, because Jesus Christ once 
Jor ali has ‘‘ offered” up his ‘* body.” 


This is the author’s final verdict on the levitical cultus, 
“rapid in utterance, lofty in tone, rising from the didactic style 
of the theological doctor to the oracular speech of the Hebrew 
prophet, as in that peremptory sentence: ‘It is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and of goats should take away sins.’ The 
notable thing in it is, not any new line of argument, though that 
element is not wanting, but the series of spiritual intuitions it 
contains, stated or hinted, in brief, pithy phrases” (A. B. Bruce, 
PP. 373) 374): In oxidy . . . odk eixdva T&v mpaypdtwy (v.!) the 
writer uses a Platonic phrase (Cratylus, 306 E, eixdvas trav mpay- 
parwv); eikov (= ade, Chrysostom) is contrasted with oxd 
as the real expression or representation of substance is opposed 
to the faint shadow. The addition of rév zpayydrwoy (=Tav 
péAAovTwv ayaGav) emphasizes this sense ; what represents solid 
realities is itself real, as compared to a mere oxid. The péddovta 
é&ya0d (91!) are the boons and blessings still to be realized in 
their fulness for Christians, being thought of from the stand- 
point of the new duabyxn, not of the Law. The Law is for 
the writer no more than the regulations which provided for the 
cultus; the centre of gravity in the Law lies in the priesthood 
(7!) and its sacrifices, not in what were the real provisions of 
the Law historically. The writer rarely speaks of the Law by 
itself. When he does so, as here, it is in this special ritual 
aspect, and what really bulks in his view is the contrast between 
the old and the new d:a6yxy, ze. the inadequate and the adequate 
forms of relationship to God. Once the former was superseded, 
the Law collapsed, and under the new d:a6j«y there is no new 
Law. Even while the Law lasted, it was shadowy and ineffective, 
Ze, aS a means of securing due access to God. And this is the 
point here made against the Law, not as Paul conceived it, but 
as the system of atoning animal sacrifices. 


The text of v.1 has been tampered with at an early stage, though the 
variants affect the grammar rather than the general sense. Unless 8dvarat 
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(DHK LW 2. 5. 35. 88. 181. 206. 226. 241. 242. 255. 326. 383. 429. 431. 
547- 623. 794. 915. 917. 927. 1311. 1518. 1739. 1827. 1836. 1845. 1867. 
1873. 1898. 2143 lat boh Orig. Chrys. Thdt. Oec.) is read for dvvavra, 6 
vouos is a hanging nominative, and an awkward anacolouthon results. Hort 
suggests that the original form of the text was: Ka fy car éviaurdy Tas abras 
Ovolas mporpépovow, at els 7d Siyvekes ovdérore SivavTar Tods MporepxXopévous 
Terevoout, Asin 9®, cal’ Hv (dropped out by a scribe accidentally, owing to 
the resemblance between KAOHN and KdOEN) would connect with a previous 
noun (here o«idv), &1 similarly fell out before €1 (€1C), and ac was changed 
into alc in the three consecutive words after évwavrév. This still leaves 6 
v6u0s without a verb, however, and is no improvement upon the sense gained 
either (a) by treating 6 vépos as a nominative absolute, and divavra: as an 
irregular plural depending on a understood! from @vclais ; or (6) by simply 
reading dvvaras (so Delitzsch, Weiss, Westcott, Peake, Riggenbach, Blass), 
which clears up everything. A desire to smooth out the grammar or to 
bring out some private interpretation may be underneath changes like the 
addition of avréy after Ovotats (& P), or the substitution of atréy for avrais 
(69. 1319), or the omission of avrais altogether (2. 177. 206, 642. 920. 1518. 
1872), as well as the omission of ds (A 33. 1611. 2005) or afs altogether, like 
the Syriac and Armenian versions, and the change of TeAev@oran (TeAcGoat, 
Blass) into ka@apioat (D vt). 


Npocpépouew is an idiomatic use of the plural (Mt 2? reOvy- 
kao, Lk 127° airodovwv), “ where there is such a suppression of the 
subject in bringing emphasis upon the action, that we get the 
effect of a passive, or of French oz, German man” (Moulton, i. 
58). The allusion is to the yearly sacrifice on atonement-day, 
for rpoodépovow goes with kat évaurdv, the latter phrase being 
thrown forward for the sake of emphasis, and also in order to 
avoid bringing eis 1 Sinvexés too near it. Eis 76 dunvexés also 
goes with mpocdépovow, not (as in v.14) with reAcotv. OdS€rore 
here as in v.1! before 8dva(v)rar (never elsewhere in the epistle) is 
doubly emphatic from its position. The constant repetition of 
these sacrifices proves that their effect is only temporary; they 
cannot possibly bring about a lasting, adequate relationship to 
God. So our author denies the belief of Judaism that atone- 
ment-day availed for the pardon of the People, a belief explicitly 
put forward, e.g.,in Jub 517-18 (“If they turn to Him in righteous- 
ness, He will forgive all their transgressions, and pardon all their 
sins. It is written and ordained that He will show mercy to all 
who turn from their guilt once a year”). He reiterates this in 
v.2, where émet (as in 926=alioquin) is followed by odx, which 
implies a question. ‘Would they not, otherwise, have ceased 
to be offered?” When this was not seen, either odk was omitted 
(H* vg? syr 206. 1245. 1518 Primasius, etc.), leaving av out of 
its proper place, or it was suggested—as would never have 
occurred to the author—that the OT sacrifices ceased to be valid 

It is inserted by A** 31. 366. 472. 1319 syrbk! arm. If the relative 


pronoun were assimilated, z.e, if als (D* H L 5. 88. 257. 547, etc.) were read 
for ds, the accidental omission of ai would be more intelligible. 
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when the Christian sacrifice took place. In odk ay ématcavto 
mpoohepspevar (for construction see Gn 118 éravcavro oikodo- 
povrres) the dv is retained (see on 9%). KexaSapicpévous has 
been altered into KexaOdppevovs (L), but xabapi~w, not the Attic 
KaJaipw, is the general NT form. If our author spelt like his 
LXX codex, however, xexafepuruévovs would be original (cp. 
Thackeray, 74). ZuveiSnots is again used (9°) in connexion with 
‘the worshipper(s),” but the writer adds dpaptiay (ze. sins still 
needing to be pardoned). For the genitive, compare Philo’s 
fine remark in quod det. pot. 40, ixerevwpev odv Tov Oedv ot 
cuvedyoe. Tov oixelwv Gdicnudrwov éAeyxopevor, KoAdoar paAdov 
yeas 7 mapeivo. In v.? dvdpvyous means that public notice had 
to be taken of such sins (“‘commemoratio,” vg). 

There is possibly an echo here of a passage like Nu 515 (ucla pynpootvou 
dvapuipyynocKkovoa dmaptiav), quoted by Philo in de Plant. 25 to illustrate his 
statement that the sacrifices of the wicked simply serve to recall their misdeeds 
(UrompryjoKovoa Tas éxdotwr ayvolas Te kal diapaprias). In vita Mosis, iii. 
10, he repeats this ; if the sacrificer was ignorant and wicked, the sacrifices 
were no sacrifices (. . . o¥ Avow duaprnudtwr, GAN brouynow epydfovrat). 
What Philo declares is the result of sacrifices offered by the wicked, the 
author of Hebrews declares was the result of all sacrifices ; they only served 
to bring sin to mind. So in de Victimis, 7, e’nOes yap Tas Ovolas brduynow 
Apaprnudtwov addra uh ANOnv abrdv katacKevd¢e.v—what Philo declares absurd, 
our author pronounces inevitable. 

The ringing assertion of v.* voices a sentiment which would 
appeal strongly to readers who had been familiar with the 
classical and contemporary protests (cp. HAZ. iil. 770%), against 
ritual and external sacrifice as a means of moral purification 
(see above on 938). *Agoupetv, a LXX verb in this connexion 
(e.g. Num 14!8 dpaipav dvopias kai dduxias Kal duaptias), becomes 
adedciv in L (so Blass), the aoristic and commoner form ; the 
verb is never used elsewhere in the NT, though Paul once 
quotes Is 279 dray ddéAwpar Guaptias (Ro 1177), All this inherent 
defectiveness of animal sacrifices necessitated a new sacrifice 
altogether (v.> 6.6), the self-sacrifice of Jesus. So the writer 
quotes Ps 407, which in A runs as follows : 

Ovoiav Kat mpoodpopav ov 7OédAyoas, 
copa dé Karypticw pot’ 
dAokavtduara Kal rept dpaptias ovk elytioas. 
rote elrov’ idod nKw, 
(év Keparid. BiBrlov yéypamrrar rept éu00) 
Tov motjoat TO OeAnpd cov, 6 Geds pov, HBovdHOnv. 
Our author reads evdéxnoas for éfnrjoas,) shifts 6 Aeds (omitting jov) to 





1 Which is replaced in the text of Hebrews by  (€k{nrjoes) 623*. 1836. 
The augment spelling 7¥déxyoas reappears here as occasionally at v.® in a 
small group (A C D* W, etc.), and the singular Quclay x. mpoogopdy is kept 
at v.8 by x° Db°K LW, etc. 
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a position after rorfoas, in order to emphasize 7d OéAnud, cov, and by omitting 
éBouvdjOnv (replaced by W in v.7), connects Tod mothoat closely with #xw. 
A recollection of Ps 5118 ef #0éAyjoas Ovoclay . . . OAoKavTwpara ovK evdoKjoes 
may have suggested e¥déxyoas, which takes the accusative as often in LXX. 
KegaMs is the roll or scroll, literally the knob or tip of the stick round which 
the papyrus sheet was rolled (cp. Ezek 2° cepaNis BiBNiov). 

This is taken as an avowal of Christ on entering the world, 
and the LXX mistranslation in o@pa is the pivot of the argu- 
ment. The more correct translation would be dria dé, for the 
psalmist declared that God had given him ears for the purpose 
of attending to the divine monition to do the will of God, 
instead of relying upon sacrifices. Whether dria was corrupted 
into oGua, or whether the latter was an independent translation, 
is of no moment; the evidence of the LXX text is indecisive. 
Our author found cya in his LXX text and seized upon it; 
Jesus came with his body to do God’s will, ze. to die for the 
sins of men. The parenthetical phrase év kepadid. BuBAlou 
yéypamra. mept éuod, which originally referred to the Deutero- 
nomic code prescribing obedience to ‘God’s will, now becomes 
a general reference to the OT asa prediction of Christ’s higher 
sacrifice ; that is, if the writer really meant anything by it (he 
does not transcribe it, when he comes to the interpretation, 
vy.8), Though the LXX mistranslated the psalm, however, it 
did not alter its general sense. The Greek text meant practically 
what the original had meant, and it made this interpretation or 
application possible, namely, that there was a sacrifice which 
answered to the will of God as no animal sacrifice could. Only, 
our author takes the will of God as requiring some sacrifice. 
The point of his argument is not a contrast between animal 
sacrifices and moral obedience to the’ will of God; it is a 
contrast between the death of an animal which cannot enter into 
the meaning of what is being done, and the death of Jesus which 
means the free acceptance by him of all that God requires for 
the expiation of human sin. To do the will of God is, for our 
author, a sacrificial action, which involved for Jesus an atoning 
death, and this is the thought underlying his exposition and 
application of the psalm (vv.*!°), In v.§ dvérepor is “above” or 
“higher up” in the quotation (v.°). The interpretation of the 
oracle which follows is plain; there are no textual variants worth 
notice,! and the language is clear. Thus elpnkev in v.° is the 
perfect of a completed action, =the saying stands on record, and 
évatpet has its common juristic sense of “‘ abrogate,” the opposite 
of torn. The general idea is: Jesus entered the world fully 
conscious that the various sacrifices of the Law were unavailing 
as means of atonement, and ready to sacrifice himself in order 


1 The vocative 6 eds is sometimes repeated after rovfoas by x° L 104. 
1288. 1739 vg syrbkl and pesh ete, , or after cou (e.g. 1. 1311 harl, arm), 
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to carry out the redeeming will of God. God’s will was to 
bring his People into close fellowship with himself (21°); this 
necessitated a sacrifice such as that which the cama of Christ 
could alone provide. The triumphant conclusion is that this 
divine will, which had no interest in ordinary sacrifices, has been 
fulfilled in the wpoopopé of Christ; what the Law could not do 
(v.1) has been achieved by the single self-sacrifice of Christ ; it 
is by what he suffered in his body, not by any animal sacrifices, 
that we are tyvaopévo (v.1°). Jesus chose to obey God’s will; 
but, while the Psalmist simply ranked moral obedience higher 
than any animal sacrifice, our writer ranks the moral obedience 
of Jesus as redeemer above all such sacrifices. ‘Christ did not 
come into the world to be a good man: it was not for this that 
a body was prepared for him. He came to be a great High 
Priest, and the body was prepared for him, that by the offering 
of it he might put sinful men for ever into the perfect religious 
relation to God” (Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, p. 234). 

In conclusion (11-18) the writer interprets (11-4) a phrase which 
he has not yet noticed expressly, namely, that Christ sat down 
at the right hand of God (1°18); this proves afresh that his 
sacrifice was final. Then, having quoted from the pentateuch 
and the psalter, he reverts to the prophets (1°18), citing again 
the oracle about the new dva6y«y with its prediction, now fulfilled, 
of a final pardon. 


Ul Again, while every priest stands daily at his service, offering the same 
sacrifices repeatedly, sacrifices which never can take sins away—" He offered 
a single sacrifice for sins and then ‘‘ seated himself” for all time ‘‘at the 
right hand of God,” ™ to wait ‘until his enemies are made a footstool for his 
feet.” \4 For by a single offering he has made the sanctified perfect for all 
time. © Besides, we have the testimony of the holy Spirit ; for after saying, 

16 &¢ This zs the covenant I will make with them when that day comes, 

satth the Lord, 
I will set my laws upon their hearts, 
inscribing them upon their minds,” 


he adds, 


11 «* And their sins and breaches of the law I will remember no more.” 
18 Now where these are remitted (dieots, as 9%"), an offering for sin exists (sc. 
éor.) no longer. 


One or two textual difficulties emerge in this passage. In v.! tepeds was 
altered (after 51 8%) into dpxcepets (A C P 5. 69. 88. 206. 241. 256. 263. 436. 
462. 467. 489. 623. 642. 794. 917-920. 927. 999. 1836. 1837. 1898 syrbkl* 
sah arm eth Cyr. Cosm.). In v.” aitdés (K L 104. 326 boh Theod. Occ. 
Theophyl.) is no improvement upon ofros. A curious variant (boh Ephr.) 
in the following words is éavrév ulay tmép apyapriay mpocevéyxas Ovolay. 
In v. boh (‘‘ for one offering will complete them, who will be sanctified, 
for ever”) appears to have read pid yap mpoopopd (so Bgl.) TeNewoer KTH. 
In v.26 rv Stavordy is read by K LW drsyr sah boh arm. 


The decisive consideration in favour of tepevs (v.14) is not that 
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the dpxtepeds did not sacrifice daily (for the writer believed this, 
see on 727), but the adjective was. Mepvehety is a literary synonym 
for ddaupety (v.*); there is no special emphasis in the verb here 
any more than, e¢.g., in 2 Co 3}°, for the (Zeph 3) zepueide xvpros 
7a dduknyard gov) metaphorical idea of stripping no longer 
attached to the term, and the mep/ had ceased to mean “ entirely ” 
or “altogether.” The contrast between this repeated and in- 
effective ritual of the priests and the solitary, valid sacrifice of 
Jesus is now drawn in v.!%, where eis 1d Sinvexés goes more 
effectively with éxdé@icev than with mpocevéyxas Ouciay, since the 
idea in the latter collocation is at once expressed in v.14 At the 
opening of the writer’s favourite psalm (1101) lay a promise of 
God to his Son, which further proved that this sacrifice of Christ 
was final : 


elev 6 Kipios TH Kupiy pov Kdfou éx defdv pov 
éws av 04 Tois éxOpots cov trorddiov Tay roddv Gov. 


Ka6ov—a unique privilege ; so Christ’s priestly sacrifice must be 
done and over, all that remains for him being to await the sub- 
mission and homage of his foes. As for the obedient (5%), they 
are perfected “finally,” ze. brought into the closest relation to 
God, by what he has done for them; no need for him to stand 
at any priestly service on their behalf, like the levitical drudges ! 
The contrast is between éxd@icev and éorykev (the attitude of a 
priest who has to be always ready for some sacrifice). Who the 
foes of Christ are, the writer never says.!_ This militant metaphor 
was not quite congruous with the sacerdotal metaphor, although 
he found the two side by side in the rroth psalm. If he inter- 
preted the prediction as Paul did in 1 Co 15%*, we might think 
of the devil (21+) and such supernatural powers of evil; but this 
is not an idea which is worked out in Mpés “EBpatous. The 
conception belonged to the primitive messianic faith of the 
church, and the writer takes it up for a special purpose of his 
own, but he cannot interpret it, as Paul does, of an active reign of 
Christ during the brief interval before the end. Christ must 
reign actively, Paul argues. Christ must sit, says our writer. 

The usual variation between the LXX éx deg. and év SeEvg is reproduced 
in IIpés ‘E@paiovs: the author prefers the latter, when he is not definitely 
quoting from the LXX as in 138. As this is a reminiscence rather than a 
citation, év dea is the true reading, though éx deféy is introduced by A 104 
Athanasius. The theological significance of the idea is discussed in Dr. A. 
J. Tait’s monograph on Zhe Heavenly Session of our Lord (1912), in which 
he points out the misleading influence of the Vulgate’s mistranslation of 10!” 


(‘hic autem unam pro peccatis offerens hostiam in sempiternum sedit ”) upon 
the notion that Christ pleads his passion in heaven. 





1In Clem. Rom. 36° ® they are oi paiddor kal dvriracobuevar TH OedHpare 
avrov, 
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After reiterating the single sacrifice in v.!4 (where tods dytafo- 
pévous is “the sanctified,” precisely as in 21), he adds (v.#*) an 
additional proof from scripture. Maprtupet 8€ fpiv Kal 1d mvedpo 
16 dyvov, a biblical proof as usual clinching the argument. ‘Hpiv 
is you and me,” “us Christians,” not the literary plural, as if 
he meant “‘what I say is attested or confirmed by the inspired 
book.” Maptupety is a common Philonic term in this connexion, 
e.g. Leg. Alleg. iii. 2, waptruped dé Kat év Erépois A€ywv xr. (intro- 
ducing Dt 4°9 and Ex 17°); similarly in Xen. Mem. i. 2. 20, 
papruper O€ Kat Tov ToinTdv 6 A€ywv. The quotation, which is 
obviously from memory, is part of the oracle already quoted 
upon the new diay (8%!) ; the salient sentence is the closing 
promise of pardon in v.!’, but he leads up to it by citing some 
of the introductory lines. The opening, peta yap 16 cipnxévat, 
implies that some verb follows or was meant to follow, but the 
only one in the extant text is Néyeu kuptos (v.!°). Hence, before 
v.17 we must understand something like paprupet or Ayer or 
mpooeOnkev kai dyow (Oecumenius) or Tore etpyxev, although the 
evidence for any such phrase, eg. for dorepov A€yer (31. 37. 55. 
67. 71. 73. 80. 161) is highly precarious. In v.!" pyynoPycopar 
has been corrected into wvno 96 by 8° D°K LP, etc., since pvnc8d 
was the LXX reading and also better grammar, the future after 
o¥ py being rare (cp. Diat. 2255, and above on 81"). The oracle, 
even in the LXX version, contemplates no sacrifice whatever 
as a condition of pardon; but our author (see above, p. 131) 
assumes that such an absolute forgiveness was conditioned by 
some sacrifice. 


The writer now (1019-129) proceeds to apply his arguments 
practically to the situation of his readers, urging their privileges 
and their responsibilities under the new order of religion which 
he has just outlined. In ro}! which is the first paragraph, 
encouragement (vv.19-5) passes into warning (?-*1). 

19 Brothers (a5edpol, not since 31 1), since we have confidence to enter the 
holy Presence in virtue of the blood of Jesus, ® by the fresh, living way which 
he has inaugurated for us through the veil (that is, through his flesh), ™ and 
since we have “a great Priest over the house of God,” ™ let us draw near with 
a true heart, in absolute assurance of faith, our hearts sprinkled clean from 
a bad conscience, and our bodies washed in pure water ; * let us hold the hope 
we avow without wavering ( for we can rely on him who gave us the Promtse) ; 
°4 and let us consider how to stir one another up to love and good deeds—* not 
ceasing to meet together, as ts the habit of some, but admonishing one another 
(sc. éaurovs, as 3)°), all the more so, as you see the Day coming near, 


The writer (xovtes ody) presses the weighty arguments of 
620_z018 but he returns with them to reinforce the appeal of 
31-416 ; after 10192! the conception of Jesus as the iepevs falls 
more into the background. The passage is one long sentence, 
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Zyovres . . . mpooepxdpeba . . . katéxopey .. . Kal KaTavodper 
. . . "Exovtes ov (as in 44) since the way is now open (9°) 
through the sacrifice of Jesus, whose atoning blood is for us the 
means of entering God’s presence; mappyotay, “a fre sure 
intraunce” (Coverdale), echoing 4/6 But the writer fills out 
the appeal of 41416 with the idea of the sanctuary and the 
sacrifice which he had broken off, in 5!£, to develop. Though 
the appeal still is mpocepydpeOa (22 = 41°), the special motives are 
twofold : (a) mappyota for access in virtue of the sacrifice of Jesus 
(vv.1% 20), and (4) the possession of Jesus as the supreme tepeds 
(v.21), (a) The religious sense of mappyoia emerges in the early 
gloss inserted after Sir 1879: 


4 , 
Kpeloowv mappyoia ev Seordty wove 
Hh vekpa Kapdia vexpOv avTéxeo Gan. 


Here zappnoia means confident trust, the unhesitating adherence 
of a human soul to God as its only Master, but our author 
specially defines it as mwappyoia eis (cp. 2 P 1! 7 etoodos eis tH 
aidviov BactAr<iav) elcodoy (with gen. as 6ddv in 9%, but not a 
synonym for 680r), z.e. for access to (trav dyiwy) the holy Presence, 
év 7 apart “Inood (qualifying «lcodov).!_ This resumes the 
thought of 97426 1010-12 (éy aiware as in 9%), Compare for the 
phrase and general idea the words on the self-sacrifice of Decius 
Mus in Florus, i. 15. 3: “quast monitu deorum, capite uelato, 
primam ante aciem dis manibus se devoverit, ut in confertissima 
se hostium tela iaculatus nouum ad uictoriam iter sanguinis sui 
semita aperiret.” This etcodos tiv dyiwy év TO alpati Incod is 
further described in v.29; we enter by (4v, with ddov . . . fécav 
in apposition) a way which Jesus has inaugurated by his sacrifice 
(918: 24. 25), This way is called recent or fresh and also living. 
In mpdoparos, as in the case of other compounds (¢.g. KeAawedys), 
the literal sense of the second element had been long forgotten 
(cp. Holden’s note on Plutarch’s Zhemistocles, 24); mpododartos 
simply means “fresh,” without any sacrificial allusion (“ freshly- 
killed”). Galen (de Hipp. et Plat. plac. iv. 7) quotes the well- 
known saying that Avrn éori ddéa zpdcgpatos Kakod zapovoias, 
and the word (z.e. 7d dpriws yevouevov, véov, veapsv, Hesychius), as 
is plain from other passages like Arist. Magna Moralia, 12036 
(6 & THs mpoopdrov gavragias axparys xtX.), and Eccles 19 (od« 
éoTw Trav mpocparov bd Tov Adov), had no longer any of the 
specific sacrificial sense suggested etymologically by its second 
part. It is the thought of éx@és in 138, though the writer means 


1 Hence the idea is not put in quite the same way as in Eph 3” (é& 6 
exouev Thy mappyolay Kal thy mpocaywyjv). In Sir 25% unde (d¢s) yuvackd 
movnpe eovolav, * A read mappyolay for B’s éEovctay, which proves how deeply 
the idea of liberty was rooted in rappycta, 
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particularly (as in 112 9811) to suggest that a long period had 
elapsed before the perfect fellowship was inaugurated finally ; it 
is mpooparos, not dpxatos. Zagav means, in the light of 725 (cp. 
Jn 14°), that access to God is mediated by the living Christ in 
virtue of his sacrificial intercession ; the contrast is not so much 
with what is transient, as though fécav were equivalent to wévovcav 
(Chrysostom, Cosm. 4152), as with the dead victims of the 
OT cultus or “the lifeless pavement trodden by the highpriest ” 
(Delitzsch). He entered God’s presence thus 84 tod katame- 
tdopatos (619 9°), todr eotw tod capkds attod—a ritual expression 
for the idea of 61% Ard is local, and, whether a verb like 
eicehOdv is supplied or not, 8d t. x. goes with évexatvicev, the idea 
being that Jesus had to die, in order to bring us into a living 
fellowship with God; the shedding of his blood meant that he 
had a body (105!) to offer in sacrifice (cp. 914). The writer, 
however, elaborates his argument with a fresh detail of 
symbolism, suggested by the ritual of the tabernacle which he 
has already described in 9. There, the very existence of a veil 
hanging between the outer and the inner sanctuary was interpreted 
as a proof that access to God’s presence was as yet imperfectly 
realized. The highpriest carried once a year inside the veil the 
blood of victims slain outside it; that was all. Jesus, on the 
other hand, sheds his own blood as a perfect sacrifice, and thus 
wins entrance for us into the presence of God. Only, instead of 
saying that his sacrificial death meant the rending of the veil 
(like the author of Mk 15%), ze, the supersession of the OT 
barriers between God and man, he allegorizes the veil here as 
the flesh of Christ; this had to be rent before the blood could 
be shed, which enabled him to enter and open God’s presence 
for the people. It is a daring, poetical touch, and the parallelism 
is not to be prosaically pressed into any suggestion that the 
human nature in Jesus hid God from men év tais tépas tis 
capkés aitod, or that he ceased to be truly human when he 
sacrificed himself. 

The idea already suggested in facav is now (4) developed 
(in v.21) by (xovtes) kal tepéa péyay emt tov otkov Tod Geos, another 
echo of the earlier passage (cp. 31° 414), tepeds péyas being a 
sonorous LXX equivalent for dpxepevs. Then comes the triple 
appeal, mpocepydpucba . . . kaTéxopev .. . kal KaTavodpev . . . 
The metaphor of mpocepydpeba kth. (v.22), breaks down upon the 
fact that the Israelites never entered the innermost shrine, except 
as represented by their highpriest who entered once a year éy 
aipart éddotpio (9% 2), which he took with him in order to atone 
for the sins that interrupted the communion of God and the 
people. In Mpds “EBpatous the point is that, in virtue of the 
blood of Christ, Christians enjoy continuous fellowship with 
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God; the sacrifice of Christ enables them to approach God’s 
presence, since their sins have been once and for all removed. 
The entrance of the OT highpriest therefore corresponds both 
to the sacrifice of Christ and to that access of Christians which 
the blood of Christ secures. On the one hand, Christ is our high- 
priest (v.21); through his self-sacrifice in death the presence of 
God has been thrown open to us (vv.!® 2°), This is the primary 
thought. But in order to express our use of this privilege, the 
writer has also to fall back upon language which suggests the 
entrance of the OT highpriest (cp. v.!9 év 76 aipati “Incod with 
9”). He does not mean that Christians are priests, with the 
right of entry in virtue of a sacrifice which they present, but, 
as to approach God was a priestly prerogative under the older 
order, he describes the Christian access to God in sacerdotal 
metaphors. Mpocepxdpe0a is one of these. It is amplified first 
by a pertdé clause, and then by two participial clauses. The 
approach to God must be whole-hearted, peta &dnOuwijs kapdias,! 
without any hesitation or doubt, év mdnpodopta (61!) mictews.? 
This thought of wiorus as man’s genuine answer to the realities 
of divine revelation, is presently to be developed at length 
(108), Meantime the writer throws in the double participial 
clause, fepavtiopévor . . . kaapd. The metaphors are sacer- 
dotal ; as priests were sprinkled with blood and bathed in water, 
to qualify them for their sacred service, so Christians may 
approach God with all confidence, on the basis of Christ’s 
sacrifice, since they have been pepavticpévor (Ze. sprinkled and 
so purified from—a frequent use of the verb) dé ouvedicews 
movnpas (= cvvedyoews dpaptiy, 10%) in their hearts (tas kapSias 
—no external cleansing). Then the writer adds, kat Nehouopévor 
7d cGpa Bar. xaapo, suggesting that baptism corresponded to 
the bathing of priests (e.g. in Lev 16+). Once and for all, at 
baptism (cp. 1 P 34), Christians have been thus purified from 
guilty stains by the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice2 What room 
then can there be in their minds for anything but faith, a confident 
faith that draws near to God, sure that there is no longer 
anything between Him and them? 

The distinctive feature which marked off the Christian 
Banrtiopds from all similar ablutions (6? 9!°) was that it meant 
something more than a cleansing of the body; it was part and 
parcel of an inward cleansing of the xapdéa, effected by 75 afya 

1 The phrase év d\yOw7 Kapdia occurs in Test. Dan 53 (v.2. kabap@) and in 
Is 38° (ev. Kk. d.)s 

* There is a verbal parallel in the account of Isis-worship given by 
Apuleius (Metamorph. xi. 28: “ergo igitur cunctis adfatim praeparatis ... 
principalis dei nocturnis orgiis inlustratus, plena cam fiducta germanae 


pehigionis obsequium diuinum frequentabam ”’), 
More specifically, by the afua pavricmod of 1274, 
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tis SiaOyKys (v.29).1 Hence this as the vital element is put first, 
though the body had also its place and part in the cleansing ex- 
perience. The xapdéa and the cdya are a full, plastic expression 
for the entire personality, as an ancient conceived it. Ancient 
religious literature ? is full of orders for the penitent to approach 
the gods only after moral contrition and bodily cleansing, with a 
clean heart and a clean body, in clean clothes even. But, apart 
from other things, such ablutions had to be repeated, while the 
Christian Bawtiopés was a single ceremony, lying at the source and 
start of the religious experience. And what our author is think- 
ing of particularly is not this or that pagan rite, but the OT 
ritual for priests as described in Ex 297, Ly 8?5f 145 etc. (cp. 


Joma 3). 


Three specimens of the anxious care for bodily purity in ancient religious 
ritual may be given. First (i) the ritual directions for worship in Sy//. 567 
(ii A.D.) : mp@rov wey kal 7d wéyiorov, XElpas Kal yrounv KaBapods Kal wy.ets 
Urdpxovras Kat wndéev avrots devvdv gvverddras. Second (ii) the stress laid on 
it by a writer like Philo, who (quod deus sit immutabzlis, 2), after pleading 
that we should honour God by purifying ourselves from evil deeds and 
washing off the stains of life, adds: kal yap evyOes els wev ra lepa ph ebeivan 
Badtfeuv, ds dv uh mpdrepov Novoeduevos PardpivyTar 7d oGpa, e’xecOa dé Kal 
Ovew emixerpety ere kndwpévy Kal wedupuévy diavolg. His argument is that 
if the body requires ablutions (epippayrnplos Kal Kabapolows ayveutcxots) 
before touching an external shrine, how can anyone who is morally impure 
draw near (mpocehOetvy 7H Oe@) the most pure God, unless he means to 
repent? ‘O meév yap mpéds TP undev eme~epydoac bat kakdv Kal TA Tahara Exvipac- 
Oat Sixausoas yeynOws mpoclrw (cp. He 10! 7], 6 6° dvev rotrwy Sucxdbapros 
Ov adiordcbw' Ajoerar yap ovdérore Toy Ta Ev puXots THs dtavolas dpHyTa [cp. 
He 43] kal rots ddvros abrijs éumeperarotvra. Or again in de Plant. 39: 
chpara kal puxds KaOnpdmwevor, TA ev NouTpols, TA dé vouwy Kal matdelas dpOis 
pevpact. In de Cherub. 28 he denounces the ostentatious religion of the 
worldly, who in addition to their other faults, 7a wév owpatra ovrpots Kal 
Kabapotous droppUmrrovrat, Ta dé Wuxhs éxvipacbar maby, ols Karappumalverar 6 
Blos, otre BovAovrac obre émirndevovor, are very particular about their outward 
religious practices ® but careless about a clean soul. Finally, (iii) there is the 
saying of Epictetus (iv. 10. 3): émel yap éxetvoi (2.e. the gods) picer KaBapol 
Kal dxhparo, ép door Hyylkacw avrots of dvOpwroe kara Tov éyov, Ext ToToUTOY 
kal rod Kabapod Kal rod Kabaplov eloly avOexrikol. - 

For the exceptional pepavriouévar (8* A C D*), x° D® etc. have substituted 
éppavricévor (so Theodoret). The AeXovcuévo. of & B D P is the more 
common «ow form of the Attic Nedouuévas (A C D° etc. ). 


The next appeal (v.?%), Katéxopev thy dpodoylay tis édmi80s 
(to which x* vg pesh eth add the gloss of ‘jév), echoes 4! 


11d alua rhs SuaOjkns ev @ iyrdcOn, as 1 Co 6 GANA drreNovoacHe, AAA 
nyido Onre. ; sae 

2 Cp. Eugen Fehrle’s Die Kultésche Keuschhett im Altertum (1910), pp. 
26 f., 131 f. ; Sir J. G. Frazer’s Adonis, Attis, Ostrts (1907), pp. 407 f. 

8 According to a recently discovered (first century) inscription on a 
Palestinian synagogue (cp. Revue Brbligue, 1921, pp. 247 f.), the synagogue 
was furnished with rdév £evGva (for hospitality, cp. below, 13”) kal ra yxpyort}- 
pia Tay bddrwy (baths for ritual ablutions). 
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(kpardpev ths Syoroyias) and 3° (éav tHv Tappyotav Kal TO 
Kava THS éAridos . . . Katdoxwuev). This hope for the future 
was first confessed at baptism, and rests upon God’s promise + 
(as already explained in 617-18), It is to be held dxdwis, a term 
applied by Philo to the word of a good man (6 yap tot orovdaiou, 
dyat, Adyos SpKos éorw, BEBatos, dxhurys, devdérraros, epynpero pevos 
GAnbeta, de Spec. Leg. ii. 1); in Irenaeus it recurs in a similar 
connexion (i. 88, ed. Harvey: 6 rév xavdva ths adAnbeias axrAwh 
év éavtd katéxwv, ov Sia tod Bamricparos «iAnde). The old 
Wycliffite version translates finely: “hold we the confessioun of 
oure hope bowynge to no side.” The close connexion between 
pepavtiopévor krA. and Aeovopévor «7A. makes it inadvisable to 
begin the second appeal with kat Nehouopévor TS cOpo. USate kaGapd 
(Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, Lachmann, Lunemann, von Soden, B. 
Weiss, etc.). A more plausible suggestion, first offered by 
Theodoret and adopted recently by Hofmann and Seeberg, is to 
begin the second appeal after miotews, making Kxatex@pev carry 
pepavtiopevor . . . kabapd. This yields a good sense, for it 
brings together the allusions to the baptismal confession. But 
the ordinary view is more probable ; the asyndeton in xarexpev 
is impressive, and if it is objected that the xarexéue clause is 
left with less content than the other two, the answer is that its 
eschatological outlook is reiterated in the third clause, and that 
by itself its brevity has a telling force. Besides, exovtes kth. 
(1921) introduce katexGpev as well as mpocepyspeba. 


The third appeal (?* 25) turns on love (cp. 62°), as the first on 
faith, and the second on hope. The members of the circle or 
community are to stir up one another to the practice of Chris- 
tian love. Since this is only possible when common worship 
and fellowship are maintained, the writer warns them against 
following the bad example of abandoning such gatherings; Kat 
katavodpev &Andous, for, if we are to Karavoety Christ (31), we 
are also bound to keep an eye on one another eis mapoguoysv 
dyamfs Kal Kah@v épywv (ze. an active, attractive moral life, 
inspired by Christian love). This good sense of mapofvopds as 
stimulus seems to be an original touch; in Greek elsewhere it 
bears the bad sense of provocation or exasperation (cp. Ac 15%), 
although the verb wapogdve had already acquired a good sense 
(¢.g. in Josephus, Ant. xvi. 125, rapogivon rHv edvoiav: in Pr 63 
tot pn éxAvdpuevos, rapdévve 5é kal Tov pidrov cov bv éveyvjow: and 
in Xen. Cyvop. vi. 2. 5, kal rovrous éraivav te wapdévve). Pliny’s 
words at the close of his letter to Caninius Rufus (ili. 7) illus- 
trate what is meant by zapogévouds in this sense: “Scio te 
stimulis non egere; me tamen tui caritas evocat ut currentem 

1 An instance of this is quoted in 114, 
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quoque instigem, sicut tu soles me. “Aya6i 8 pis, cum invicem 
se mutuis exhortationibus amici ad amorem immortalitatis 
exacuunt.” How the zapogvopds is to be carried out, the writer 
does not say. By setting a good example? By definite exhorta- 
tions (apaxadodytes, v.2, like 131)? Mv éyxatadelrovres—do not 
do to one another what God never does to you (13°), do not 
leave your fellow-members in the lurch (the force of éyxatadetreuw, 
especially in the xow7)—rthv émouvaywyhy éautev (reflexive pro- 
noun in the genitive =v). *Emruvaywy7 in the xowy (cp. Deiss- 
mann’s Light from the East, 102 f.) means a collection (of money), 
but had already in Jewish Greek (e.g. 2 Mac 27 éws dy ovvayy 6 
eds ertovvaywynv Tod Naov) begun to acquire the present sense 
of a popular “ gathering.” Ka@ds os (sc. gory) tusiv. But who 
are these? What does this abandonment of common fellowship 
mean? (a) Perhaps that some were growing ashamed of their 
faith ; it was so insignificant and unpopular, even dangerous to 
anyone who identified himself with it openly. They may have 
begun to grow tired of the sacrifices and hardships involved in 
membership of the local church. This is certainly the thought 
of 10°2f, and it is better than to suppose (4) the leaders were a small 
group of teachers or more intelligent Christians, who felt able, in 
a false superiority, to do without common worship; they did not 
require to mix with the ordinary members! The author in any 
case is warning people against the dangers of individualism, a 
warning on the lines of the best Greek and Jewish ethics, eg. 
Isokrates, ad Demon. 13, Tyna 7d Sarpoviov del pev, pddiora Se pera 
THs woAews, and the rabbinic counsel in Taanith, rr. 1 (“ whenever 
the Israelites suffer distress, and one of them withdraws from the 
rest, two angels come to him and, laying their hands upon his 
head, say, this man who separates himself from the assembly 
shall not see the consolation which is to visit the congregation”), 
or in Hillel’s saying (Pirke Aboth 2°): “Separate not thyself 
from the congregation, and trust not in thyself until the day of 
thy death.” The loyal Jews are described in Ps.-Sol 1718 as 
ot ayaravres cvvaywyas doiwy, and a similar thought occurs also 
(if “his” and not “my” is the correct reading) in Od. Sol 3?: 
‘His members are with Him, and on them do I hang.” Any 
early Christian who attempted to live like a pious particle without 
the support of the community ran serious risks in an age when 
there was no public opinion to support him. His isolation, what- 
ever its motive—fear, fastidiousness, self-conceit, or anything else 
—exposed him to the danger of losing his faith altogether. These 
are possible explanations of the writer’s grave tone in the pas- 
sage before us. Some critics, like Zabn (§ 46), even think that 
(c) such unsatisfactory Christians left their own little congrega- 
tion for another, in a spirit of lawless pique, or to gratify their 
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own tastes selfishly; but éavtéy is not emphatic, and in any 
congregation of Christians the duties of love would be pressed, 
Separatist tendencies were not absent from the early church; 
thus some members considered themselves too good to require 
common worship, as several warnings prove, ¢g. in Barn 41 
py Kal? Eavtods évdvvovres povalere ws On Sedixcrwpevor, GAN ert 
7o adrd cuvepxdmevar ovvlynteire wept Tov Kowy cvudépovros) and 
Ign. Zph. 53 (6 ob wh epxdpevos eri rd adrd otros Hn trepnpavet 
kat éavrov Suékpwvev). But in our epistle (@) the warning is directed 
specially against people who combined Christianity with a 
number of mystery-cults, patronizing them in turn, or who with- 
drew from Christian fellowship, feeling that they had exhausted 
the Christian faith and that it required to be supplemented by 
some other cult. “At first and indeed always there were 
naturally some people who imagined that one could secure the 
sacred contents and blessings of Christianity as one did those of 
Isis or the Magna Mater, and then withdraw” (Harnack, 
Expansion of Christianity, bk. iil. c. 4; cp. Reitzenstein’s Hellen. 
Mysterienreligionen, 94). This was serious, for, as the writer 
realized, it implied that they did not regard Christianity as the 
final and full revelation ; their action proved that the Christian 
faith ranked no higher with them than one of the numerous 
Oriental cults which one by one might interest the mind, but 
which were not necessarily in any case the last word on life. 
The argument of the epistle has been directed against this mis- 
conception of Christianity, and the writer here notes a practical 
illustration of it in the conduct of adherents who were hold- 
ing aloof, or who were in danger of holding aloof, from the 
common worship. Hence the austere warning which follows. 
Such a practice, or indeed any failure to “draw near” by 
the way of Jesus, is an insult to God, which spells hopeless 
ruin for the offender. And evidently this retribution is near. 
Christians are to be specially on their guard against conduct 
that means apostasy, for Bdémere (how, he does not say) 
éyytLoucav (as in Ro 13!) thy fpepav (here, as in 1 Co 33, 
without éxeivy Or tod xKupiov). This eschatological setting 
distinguishes the next warning (vv.268!) from the earlier 
in'6e 


6 For if we sin deliberately after receiving the knowledge of the Truth, 
there ts no longer any sacrifice for sins left, ™ nothing but an awful outlook of 
doom, that ‘burning Wrath” which will ‘consume the foes” (see v.¥8) of 
God. * Anyone who has rejected the law of Moses “dies” without mercy, 
“‘ on the evidence of two or of three witnesses.” ™ How much heavier, do you 
suppose, will be the punishment assigned (2.e. by God) to him who has spurned 
the Son of God, who has profaned ‘‘ the covenant-blood” (9%) with which he 
was sanctified (10"), who has insulted the Spirit of grace? © We know who 
said, ‘* Vengeance ts mine, [ will exact a requital”: and again (mddw, as in 
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218), “* The Lord will pass sentence on his people.” * It ts an awful thing to 
Sall into the hands of the living God. 


Apostasy like withdrawal from the church on the ground 
already mentioned, is treated as one of the deliberate (éxouciws) 
sins which (cp. on 5?), under the OT order of religion, were 
beyond any atonement. Wilful offences, like rebellion and 
blasphemy against God, were reckoned unpardonable. ‘In the 
case of one who, by his sin, intentionally disowns the covenant 
itself, there can be no question of sacrifice. He has himself cut 
away the ground on which it would have been possible for him 
to obtain reconciliation” (Schultz, OZ Theology, ii. 88). There 
is an equivalent to this, under the new 8.a04xyn, our author 
declares. To abandon Christianity is to avow that it is in- 
adequate, and this denial of God’s perfect revelation in Jesus 
Christ is fatal to the apostate. In éxovoiws dpaptévtwy hpav (2°), 
éxovoiws is put first for the sake of emphasis, and dyaprévrwy 
means the sin of dzoorqvar dro Oeod Cavtos (31%) or of zapa- 
mimrew (6°), the present tense implying that such people persist 
in this attitude. “Exouvoiws is the keynote to the warning. Its 
force may be felt in a passage like Thuc. iv. 98, where the 
Athenians remind the Boeotians that God pardons what is done 
under the stress of war and peril, cat yap tv dxovoiwy duapry- 
pdrov Katapvyny elvar todvs Bwpovs, and that it is wanton and 
presumptuous crimes alone which are heinous. Philo (vit. Mos. 
i. 49) describes Balaam praying for forgiveness from God on 
the ground that he had sinned tn’ dyvoias GAN’ od Kal? Exovorov 

vopnv. The adverb occurs in 2 Mac 14° (AAkumos . . . Exovoiws 
& peporvopevos). The general idea of the entire warning is that 
the moral order punishes all who wantonly and wilfully flout it ; 
as Menander once put it (Kock’s Com. Attic. Fragm. 700) : 


vopwos prdaxGeis oddév éorw 7) vomos* 
& py prdaxGels Kal vdpos Kai Syuwos. 


Our author expresses this law of retribution in personal terms 
drawn from the OT, which prove how deeply moral and reverent 
his religious faith was, and how he dreaded anything like pre- 
suming upon God’s kindness and mercy. The easy-going man 
thinks God easy going; he is not very serious about his religious 
duties, and he cannot imagine how Godcan take them very seriously 
either. ‘We know” better, says the author of IIpds “EGpaiovs ! 
Christianity is described (in v.*°) as 76 AaBetv tHy exiyvwow 
rhs dAnGetas, a semi-technical phrase of the day, which recurs in 
the Pastoral Epistles (though with ety eis instead of AaBetv), It 
is not one of our author’s favourite expressions,! but the phrase 


1 Here it is an equivalent for the phrases used in 6*°; there is no dis- 
tinction between érlyvwors and yvwors (Peo) any more than in the LXX, and 
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is partly used by Epictetus in its most general sense (AaPwv ts 
mapa THS Pioews pérpa Kal Kavdvas eis eriyvwow THs GAnOeias KTA., 
ii. 20. 21), when upbraiding the wretched academic philosophers 
(oi éraXdairwpor ’“Axadypuaixot) for discrediting the senses as organs 
of knowledge, instead of using and improving them. All that 
renegades can expect (v.2”) is goBepd t1s (= quidam, deepening 
the idea with its touch of vagueness) éxSoxy (a sense coined by 
the writer for this term, after his use of é«déyeo@ar in 101) kpicews, 
for they have thrown over the only sacrifice that saves men from 
kptots (92"). This is expanded in a loose? reminiscence of Is 
2611 (ZpAos Anperar Aadv dmraidevtov, Kal viv wip Tods trevavTious 
éderat), though the phrase tupds {dos recalls Zeph 1! (38) é 
mupt Cyrov adrod KatavadwOyoerat raca 7 yy. The contemporary 
Jewish Apocalypse of Baruch (48°9- 4°) contains a similar threat 
to wilful sinners : 


“Therefore shall a fire consume their thoughts, 
and in flame shall the meditations of their reins be tried; 
for the Judge shall come and will not tarry— 
because each of earth’s inhabitant knew when he was trans- 
gressing.” 


The penalty for the wilful rejection (d0etycas) of the Mosaic 
law 2 was cevere (Dt 17217), but not more severe than the penalty 
to be inflicted on renegades from Christianity (vv.7881!). The 
former penalty was merciless, xwpis oixtippay (to which, at an 
early period, xat daxpvwy was added by D, most old Latin texts, 
and syr™'), It is described in a reminiscence of Dt 17° émi dvotv 
pdpruow 7 éri rpicly pdptvow dmroGaveirar 6 drobvycKwv (Ze. the 
apostate who has yielded to idolatry). The witnesses executed 
the punishment for the sin of which they had given evidence 
(Dt 177, Ac 7°f, Jn 87, Sanhedrim 64), but this is not before the 
writer’s mind ; éi with the dative simply means “on the ground 
of (the evidence given by).” In méow Bdoxette xrr. (v.29), doxetre 
is intercalated as in Aristoph. Acharn, 12 (rads todr’ éoeuc€ pov 
Soxets rHv Kapdiav ;), and Herm. Sim. ix. 28. 8 (ei ta Ovy rods 
Sovrous aitdv Kordlovow, édv tis apvyontar Tov KUptov éavTod, TL 
Soxeire moujoer 6 Ktpios tyiv;). Idow (cp. 9!) introduces an 


ad7Gea had been already stamped by Philo (e.g. de Justitia, 6, where the 
proselyte is said peravacrds els ddyOevuv) as a term for the true religion, 
which moulds the life of those who become members of the People. Compare 
the we e the phrase by M. Dibelius in V7 Studien fiir G. Heinricd (1914), 
Pp- 176-1959. 

1 Probably it was the awkwardness of {#os, coming after rupdés, which led 
to its omission in W. Sah reads simply “‘ the flame of the fire.” 

According to the later rabbinic theory of inspiration, even to assert that 
Moses uttered one word of the Torah on his own authority was to despise the 
Torah (Sifre 112, on Nu 15°). 
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argument from the less to the greater, which was the first of 
Hillel’s seven rules for exegesis, and which is similarly used by 
Philo in de Fuga, 16, where, after quoting Ex 2115, he adds that 
Moses here practically denies that there is any pardon for those 
who blaspheme God (ci yap of robs Gvyrots Kaxnyopicavres yovels 
drdyovta tiv ért Oavdry, Tivos aéiovs xpy vouiley Timwplas tovs 
tov dhov marépa Kai mountnvy Bhacpnpctv éropévovras;). There 
is also a passage in de Spec. Legibus (ii. 254, 255) where Philo 
asks, “If a man pa mpooykdvtws duvis is guilty, réons d&tos 
Tywwpias 6 Tov dvTws dvTa Hedy apvodpevos ;” 

Tyswpta originally meant vengeance. Avagpéper dé rywpla Kal kddacts* f 
pev yap Kédaots Tod mdoxovros evexa éoTw, f dé Tyswpla Tod ro.odvTos, va 
dmomhynpwOy (Arist. Rhetoric, i. 10. 11; see Cope’s /ntroduction, p. 232). 


But it became broadened into the general sense of punishment, and this 
obtained in Hellenistic Greek. 


The threefold description of what is involved in the sin of 
apostasy begins: 6 tév vidv tod Oeod Kkatamatyoas, another ex- 
pression for the thought of 6°, which recalls Zec 12° (AéOov 
KaTamTaTovpevov macw Tos eOveow* was 6 KaTaratOv avTHy éurailov 
euraiferat). Karamarety dpxu was the phrase for breaking oaths 
(Ziad, 415"); with a personal object, the verb denotes con- 
tempt of the most flagrant kind. Another aspect of the sin is 
that a man has thereby xowvdv ! Hynodpevos the sacrifice of Jesus ; 
his action means that it is no more to him than an ordinary death 
(‘“‘communem,” @), instead of a divine sacrifice which makes him 
a partaker of the divine fellowship (see p. 145). Where Christ is 
rejected, he is first despised; outward abandonment of him 
springs from some inward depreciation or disparagement. The 
third aspect, kal 1d mvedpa tis xdpitos (not tov vouov Mwvoéws) 
évbBpioas, suggests that the writer had in mind the language of 
Zec 121° (éxye@ . . . TveDua xXdpiTos Kal oixtippod), but mvedpa 
xdpttos (contrasted here, as in Jn 11’, with the véuos Mwveéws) 
is a periphrasis for rvedua ayvov (64), xépis being chosen (416 12!) 
to bring out the personal, gracious nature of the power so wan- 
tonly insulted.? *EvuBpifew is not a LXX term, and it generally 
takes the dative. (Ev & ty:do6y after tyynodpevos is omitted by 
A and some MSS of Chrysostom.) 

The sombre close (vv.°% %!) of the warning is a reminder 
that the living God punishes renegades. o0fepdv (v.°!) re-echoes 
the doBepa of v.?”, and the awful nature of the doom is brought 
out by two quotations adapted from the OT. “Epot ék8ixnars, 


1 Once in the LXX (Pr 157’) in this sense. 

2In Zest. Jud. 18? the rvetua xdpiros poured out upon men is the Spirit 
as a gracious gift of God. Butin He 10”, as in Eph 4, it is the divine Spirit 
wounded or outraged, the active retribution, however, being ascribed not to 
the Spirit itself but to God. 
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éyd dvramo8dow, is the same form of Dt 32% as is quoted in Ro 
1219; it reproduces the Hebrew original more closely than the 
LXX (é Hepa exdicjoews dvrarodwcw), perhaps from some 
current Greek version, unless the author of Hebrews borrowed 
it from Paul.! Some of the same authorities as in 8! indeed 
add, from Ro 121%, déyeu kdpios (N° A D° K L arm Theodoret, 
Damasus, etc.). Kpwet Kipuos tov adv adtod is from Dt 32°. The 
thought of the original, in both passages, is God avenging his 
people on their foes and championing them, not punishing them ; 
but here this fate is assigned to all who put themselves outside 
the range of God’s mercy in the sacrifice of Jesus Christ ; they fall 
under God’s retribution. é éumecety eis xetpas Oeod is a phrase 
used in a very different sense in 2 S 2414, Sir 218; here it means, 
to fall into the grasp of the God who punishes the disloyal? 
or rebels against his authority. Thus the tyrant Antiochus is 
threatened, in 2 Mac 7°, od ui duaddyys Tas xetpas Tod Geod. AS 
in 3!2, Lavtos is added to @eod to suggest that he is quick and 
alive to inflict retribution. The writer is impressively reticent 
on the nature of God’s tispwpia, even more reticent than Plato, in 
one of the gravest warnings in Greek literature, the famous 
passage in the Leges (904, 905) about the divine déky: Tavrns 
THs OiKns OTE OV py TOTE OTE ci GAXOS aTLXIS yevomuevos erevENTaL 
mepryever Oar Oedv’ nv Tacdv Sikdv duapepdvrws Erakdy Te ot Ta€avTes 
xpewy re eevrdaBeicbar 7d wapdrav. od yap dmednOnon wore ir” 
airTns’ odx OTH apiKpds By voy Kata Td THS yjs BdOos, ovd bWndrds 
yevopevos eis Tov otpavov avarryon, Teloes O€ aitav THY TpoojKovTav 
Tywpiav elt evOade pevwv elite kal év Aidov diaropevbeis. Plato 
altered the Homeric term 8éxy ev to suit his purpose; what 
meant “way” or “habit,” he turned into a weighty word for 
“justice.” The alteration is justified from his ‘ preaching” 
point of view, and the solemn note of the Greek sage’s warning 
is that of He 107 ; you cannot play fast and loose with God. 

Yet, as at 6°, so here, the writer swiftly turns from warning to 
encouragement, appealing to his readers to do better than he 
feared, and appealing to all that was best in them. ‘“ Why 
throw away the gains of your fine record in the past? You have 
not long to wait for your reward. Hold on for a little longer.” 
This is the theme of vv.°2-89 


1 Paul cites the saying to prove that private Christians need not and must 
not take revenge into their own hands, since God is sure to avenge his people 
on their adversaries. Which is close to the idea of the original. Our author 
uses the text to clinch a warning that God will punish (pive?= “‘ punibit,” not 
‘*judicabit”’) his people for defying and deserting him. 

2 So the martyr Eleazar protests in 2 Mac 676, as he refuses to save his 
life by unworthy compromise: ef yap xal éml rod mapdyros é€ehoduan Thy ef 
avOpwrwv Tipwplay, dNAa Tas TOD mayToKpdropos xXElpas ove Lev ore admobayav 
expevéouat, 
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® Recall the former days when, after you were enlightened (pwricbértes, 
as 6%), you endured a hard struggle of suffering, ® partly by being held up 
yourselves to obloguy and anguish, partly by making common cause with those 
who fared in this way ; *4 for you did sympathize with the prisoners, and you 
took the confiscation of your own belongings cheerfully, conscious that elsewhere 
you had higher, you had lasting possessions. Now do not drop that con- 
fidence of yours ; tt (res, as in 2%) carries with it a rich hope of reward. 
38 Steady patience ts what you need, so that after doing the will of God you 
may (like Abraham, 6”) get what you have been promised. *" For “in a 
little, a very little” now, 


“* The Coming One (9) will arrive without delay. 
38 Meantime my just man shall live on by his faith ; 
of he shrinks back, my soul takes no delight in him.” 


39 We are not the men to shrink back and be lost, but to have faith and so to 
win our souls. 


The excellent record of these Christians in the past consisted 
in their common brotherliness (61°), which is now viewed in the 
light of the hardships they had had to endure, soon after they 
became Christians. The storm burst on them early; they 
weathered it nobly ; why give up the voyage, when it is nearly 
done? It is implied that any trouble at present is nothing to 
what they once passed through. *Avapipwnoxeode Sé Tas mpdtepov 
Hpépas (v.°2): memory plays a large part in the religious experi- 
ence, and is often as here a stimulus. In these earlier days they 
had (vv.5?: 33) two equally creditable experiences (toéto pév .. . 
touto $¢, a good classical idiom); they bore obloquy and hard- 
ship manfully themselves, and they also made common cause 
with their fellow-sufferers. By saying d@Anow ta@npdtwv, the 
writer means, that the za@yuara made the a Anos which tested 
their powers (21°). ”A@Aynows—the metaphor is athletic, as in 12! 
—came to denote a martyr’s death in the early church ; but no 
such red significance attaches to it here. Apparently the per- 
secution was not pushed to the last extreme (124); all survived 
it. Hence there can be no allusion to the “ludibria” of Nero’s 
outburst against the Roman Christians, in (v.%*) OeatpiLdpevor, 
which is used in a purely figurative sense (so @éarpov in 1 Co 4°), 
like ékOearpiZew in Polybius (e.g. ili, 91. 10, Sudmep EueAAov . . 
éxOeatpiety 5€ Tovs woAcuiovs Pvyopaxodtvras). The meaning is 
that they had been held up to public derision, scoffed and 
sneered at, accused of crime and vice, unjustly suspected and 
denounced. All this had been, the writer knew, a real ordeal, 
particularly because the stinging contempt and insults had had 
to be borne in the open. “Orav pev yap tis dvedilnrar kad’ éavrov, 
Aumypov pev, TOAAG dé wA€ov, Otay ert mavTwv (Chrysostom). They 
had been exposed to éve8iopots te kat OAtpeor, taunts and scorn 
that tempted one to feel shame (an experience which our author 
evidently felt keenly), as well as to wider hardships, both insults 
and injuries, All this they had stood manfully. Better still, 
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their personal troubles had not rendered them indisposed to 
care for their fellow-sufferers, tév ottws (¢.e. in the waOjmara) 
dvaotpepouévwv (1318). They exhibited the virtue of practical 
sympathy, urged in 13°, at any risk or cost to themselves (kowvwvot 
. . « yevnévres with the genitive, as in LXX of Pr 2814, Is 1%). 
The ideas of v.3° are now (v.*4) taken up in the reverse order 
(as in 517). Kat yap tots Secplog ouverabyjoate, imprisonment 
being for some a form of their wa0jmara. Christians in prison 
had to be visited and fed by their fellow-members. For cupmaetv 
(cp. 41) as between man and man, see Zest. Sym. 3° kai doumov 
cuprabe 7d POovorpévy: Test. Benj. 44 1G dobevodvre ovprdcxe : 
Ign. Rom. 64 cuprabeirw por: and the saying which is quoted 
in Meineke’s Frag. Comic. Graec. iv. 52, &« tod mabeiv yiyvwoke 
Kal To ovpmabety’ Kal col yap dAXos ovprabjoera rafdv. They 
had also borne their own losses with more than equanimity,! 
with actual gladness (peta xapas, the same thought as in Ro 53, 
though differently worked out), yudéoxovtes (with accus. and 
infinitive) ¢xew éautods (= tas, which is actually read here by 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, 348a; éavrovs is not emphatic any more 
than éavray in v.%) kpeiooova (a favourite term of the author) 
dmapgw (Ac 2%) cat pévoucay (1314, the thought of Mt 6”). Thy 
dptayhy tov bwapxdvtwv suav (cp. Polybius, iv. 17. 4, dpmayas 
trapxovrwv) implies that their own property had been either 
confiscated by the authorities or plundered in some mob-riot. 
Note the paronomasia of trapydvrwy and trapéw, and the place 
of this loss in the list of human evils as described in the ZLaches, 
195 E (eire t@ Odvaros eite vooos cite droBoAn xpypdtwv ora). 


There is no question of retaliation; the primitive Christians whom the 
author has in view had no means of returning injuries for injuries, or even 
of claiming redress. Thus the problem raised and solved by contemporary 
moralists does not present itself to the writer; he does not argue, as, ¢.¢., 
Maximus of Tyre did in the next century (Désser¢. ii.), that the good man 
should treat the loss of property as a trifle, and despise the futile attempts of 
his enemies to injure him thus, the soul or real self being beyond the reach 
of such evil-doers. The tone is rather that of Tob 4”! (ui) poBo0d, raidlov, dre 
éerruxetoapev’ Yrdpxer gol moda, edv PoBnOys Tov Oéov KTd.), except that 
our author notes the glow (Mera yapads) of an enthusiastic unworldliness, 
which was more than any Stoic resignation or even any quiet acquiescence 
in providence; he suggests in éavrovs that, while others might seize and hold 
their property, they themselves had a possession of which no one could rob 
them. Seneca (Z/, ix. 18-19) quotes the famous reply of the philosophic _ 
Stilpo to Demetrius Poliorketes, who asked him, after the siege and sack of 
Megara, if he had lost anything in the widespread ruin, Stilpo answered 
that he had suffered no loss; ‘‘ omnia bona mecum sunt.” That is, Seneca 
explains, he did not consider anything as ‘‘ good” which could be taken from 
him. This helps to illustrate what the author of Ilpds ‘E@patovs means. As 
Epictetus put it, there are more losses than the loss of property (ii. 10. 14, 





1 This is not conveyed in mpocedétacGe, which here, as in 11%, simply 
means ‘‘ accepted,” not ‘* welcomed.” 
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GAG Set ce Kepua arorecar, va &nuwOFs, GAdov <'8’> obdevds dra Cnuo? 
Tov dvOpwmov ;), A similar view pervades the fine homiletic misinterpretation 
of Dt 6° in Berachoth 9° ‘‘Man is bound to bless [God] for evil as for 
good, for itis said, Thou shalt love Jahweh thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy strength. With all thy heart means, with 
both yetzers, the good and the bad alike: wth all thy soul means, even if he 
deprive thee of thy soul: wth all thy strength means, with all thy posses- 
sions.” A similar view is cited in Sifre 32. Apollonius, in the last quarter 
of the second century, declares : ‘‘ We do not resent having our goods taken 
from us, because we know that, whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s ” 
(Conybeare, Monuments of Early Christianity, p. 44). 


No persecution known to us in the primitive church answers 
to the data of this passage. But some sidelights are thrown upon 
it by Philo’s vivid account of the earlier anti-Semite riots in 
Alexandria. He notes that even those who sympathized with 
the persecuted were punished: rav & &s GXOGs rerovOdTwv pirou 
kal ovyyevels, OTe povoy Tais Tay TpoonKdvTwY TYEPdpats TVHA- 
ynoav, aryyovro, éuactiyotvTo, érpoxilovto, Kal peta mdaoas Tas 
aixias, dcas édvvaro xywpyoat TA THpata avrois, ) TeAELTALa Kai 
épedpos Tyswpia otavpdos Av (im Flaccum, 7: mn. 6. neither here 
nor in 11° does the author of IIpds “EBpafovs mention the cross 
as a punishment for sufferers). Philo (zd¢d. g) continues: zevia 
xaXerov pev, kal padiocG drav KatacKevalnrar mpos exOpav, éAarTov 
dé ris cis TA odpata VBpews, Kav  Bpaxvtarn. He repeats this 
(10), telling how Flaccus maltreated Jews who had been already 
stripped of their property, iva of pév trouevior durras cvpdopas, 
meviav duod Kal tHv ev Tois odpacw Bp, Kal ot pev dpdvres, 
aotrep ev Tos Oearpixors pipors KaOuTEpKpivovtTo Tovs Tac yXoVTAS. 


Three items of textual corruption occur in v.94. (a) Serptots (p!® A D* H 
33- 104. 241. 424**, 635. 1245. 1288. 1739. 1908. 1912. 2005 r vg syrbkl 
boh arm Chrys.) was eventually corrupted into decmots (uov) in 8 D¢ Y 256. 
1288* etc, vt eth Clem. Orig.), a misspelling (z.¢. dexuots) which, with jou 
added to make sense, contributed to the impression that Paul had written 
the epistle (Ph 17 °§, Col 438). Compare the text implied in the (Pelagian ?) 
prologue to Paul’s epp. in vg: ‘‘nam et vinctis compassi estis, et rapinam 
bonorum vestrorum cum gaudio suscepistis.” 

(4) €avtovs (ps A H lat boh Clem. Orig. etc.) suffered in the course of 
transmission ; it was either omitted (by C) or altered into éavrots (DK LY, 
etc., Chrys.) or év éavrois (1. 467. 489. 642. 920. 937. 1867. 1873), the dative 
being an attempt to bring out the idea that they had in their own religious 
personalities a possession beyond the reach of harm and loss, an idea pushed 
by some editors even into éavrovs, but too subtle for the context. 

(c) twapéw was eventually defined by the addition of év (tots) otpavots 
(from Ph 37°?) in xe De H** © 6, 203. 326. 506. 1288, 1739 syr arm Chrys. 
etc, 

The reminder of vv.3?4 is now (98°) pressed home. My} 
dmoBddyte obv Ti Tappynoiay bpay, as evinced in peta xapas.. . 
ysvéoxovtes kTA. The phrase occurs in Dio Chrys. Orat. 34% 
(dédorKa py TeA€ws daroBaAyre THY mappyotay) and elsewhere in the 
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sense of losing courage, but rappyoia retains its special force 
(36) here, and dzoBdAXew is the opposite of xaréxew (‘“‘nolite 
itaque amittere,” vg). The mappyoia is to be maintained, irs 
Zxeur peyddny prcbamodsoctay (as 117°), it is so sure of bringing 
its reward in the bliss promised by God to cheerful loyalty. 
Compare the saying of the contemporary rabbi Tarphon: “ faith- 
ful is the Master of thy work, who will pay thee the reward of 
thy work, and know thou that the recompense of the reward of 
the righteous is for the time to come” (Pirke Aboth 21°). 


Epictetus makes a similar appeal, in iv. 3. 3f., not to throw away all that 
one has gained in character by failing to maintain one’s philosophical 
principles when one has suffered some loss of property. When you lose any 
outward possession, recollect what you gain instead of it (rt dvr’ adrod 
mepuroin) ; otherwise, you imperil the results of all your past conscientiousness 
(dca vdv mpocéxers ceauTw, wédreus exxelv dravTa Tatra Kal dvatpérew). And 
it takes so little to do this; a mere swerve from reasonable principle (uxpas 
dmootpophs ToD Abyou), a slight drowsiness, and all is lost (dm7j\Oev wavTa Ta 
wéxpt viv cvverbeyuéva). No outward possession is worth having, Epictetus 
continues, if it means that one ceases to be free, to be God’s friend, to serve 
God willingly. I must not set my heart on anything else; God does not 
allow that, for if He had chosen, He would have made such outward goods 
good for me (dya@a memoujxer aird ay éuol), Maximus of Tyre again argued 
that while, for example, men might be willing to endure pain and discomfort 
for the sake and hope of regaining health, ‘‘if you take away the hope of good 
to come, you also take away the power of enduring present ills” (ei d@éAous 
Twa édrlda Tay méAovTwy ayabav, ddaipjoers Kal Tid alpeow T&v wapbyTwr 
kax@v, Dzss, xxxiii). 


To retain the Christian mappyoia means still émopévew, no 
longer perhaps in the earlier sense (éwepeivate, v.5*), and yet some- 
times what has to be borne is harder, for sensitive people, than 
any actual loss. Such obedience to the will of God assumes 
many phases, from endurance of suffering to sheer waiting, and 
the latter is now urged (v.°°). ‘Yaropovtis yap Exete xpetav (51) iva 
Td OAnpa Tod Peod woujoaytes (Suggested by 107°) koplonobe Thy 
émayyediov (612 10%), “Though the purpose of tropovy is 
contained in the clause va . . . éwayyeXéay, yet the function of 
this clause in the sentence is not telic. Its office is not to 
express the purpose of the principal clause, but to set forth a 
result (conceived, not actual) of which the possesion of éizopovy 
is the necessary condition” (Burton, WZ’ Moods and Tenses, 
P. 93). “Youovy and trouévew echo through this passage and 
12/7, the idea of tenacity being expressed in 10°8-114 by aiorus. 
‘Yrouovy here as in the LXX (cp. Diéat. 3548a-c) implies the 
conviction of ‘‘ hope that the evil endured will be either remedied 
or proved to be no evil.” Koptonoe does not mean to get back 
or recover, nor to gather in, but simply as in the xow7 to receive, 
to get what has been promised (thy éwayyeAlav) rather than to 
get it as our due (which is the idea of pucOaodociav), though 
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what is promised is in one sense our due, since the promise can 
only be fulfilled for those who carry out its conditions (61°), And 
it will soon be fulfilled. ‘‘ Have patience; it is not long now.” 
Again he clinches his appeal with an OT word, this time from the 
prophets (vv.7- 38), "Er. yap (om. p!) puxpdr (sc. éorwv) dcov daov. 
In de mutat. nomin. 44, Philo comments upon the aptness and 
significance of the word vaé in the promise of Gn 17! (zi yap 
eimperéorepov 7) Tayaba emivedvev Jed kal Taxéws Suoroyeiv ;). Our 
author has a similar idea in mind, though he is eschatological, as 
Philo is not. “Ogov égov is a variant in D (on Lk 5%) for éAéyor. 
The phrase occurs in Aristoph. Wasps, 213 (ri ob« arexouunOjoav 
éaov dcov atiAnv), and elsewhere, but here it is a reminiscence of 
the LXX of Is 262° (uuxpdv dcov cov). Hence, although pixpév 
éaov is also used, as by Philo, the omission of the second dcov in 
the text of Hebrews by some cursives (e.g. 6. 181. 326. 1836) 
and Eusebius is unjustified. The words serve to introduce the 
real citation, apparently suggested by the term Sroporfjs (v.*), 
from Hab 234 édv torepyoy, trdpevov adrdv, dru epxdmevos n&ee 
Kat od py xpovion’ av trocreiAnrat, ovK eddoKel 7 Yun pov ev abTG" 
6 8 Sixotos éx riateds pov Cyoerar, especially as the LXX makes 
the object of patient hope not the fulfilment of the vision, ze. 
the speedy downfall of the foreign power, but either messiah 
or God. (a) The author of Hebrews further adds 6 to épxdpevos, 
applying the words to Christ ; (4) changes od yp xpovioy into od 
xpovel : (c) reverses the order of the last two clauses, and (d) 
shifts pou in front of ék miorews, as in the A text of the LXX. 
In the MSS of Hebrews, pov is entirely omitted by p!®* DH K 
L P Wcop eth Chrys. etc., to conform the text to the Pauline 
quotation (Ro 117, Gal 31), while the original LXX text, with 
pov after riotews, is preserved in D* d syr’“"™ etc. This text, 
or at any rate its Hebrew original, meant that the just man (ze. 
the Israelite) lived by God being faithful to his covenant with 
the nation. In Mpds “EBpatous the idea is that the just man of 
God is to live by his own wiotts or loyalty, as he holds on and 
holds out till the end, timidity meaning dmédeva (v.**), while the 
fw) promised by God as the reward of human loyalty is the 
outcome of riots (éx miotews). But our author is interested in 
aiorts rather than in £w7. The latter is not one of his categories, 
in the sense of eternal life; this idea he prefers to express 
otherwise. What he quotes the verse for is its combination of 
God’s speedy recompense and of the stress on human ziotis, 
which he proceeds to develop at length. The note struck in 6 
8é Sixads pou also echoes on and on through the following 
passage (114 "ABeA . . . epaptupy On etvar Sikavos, 117 N@e... 

1 This second future, or xpovioe, p!® x* D*, is read by some editors (e.g. 
Tregelles, W-H, B. Weiss). 
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Tis Kata lot Stxaroodyys, 1159 Apydcavto Sixarocdyyy, 12!) KapTov 
drrod(Sworv Sixaroodyns, 1279 mvedpacr Sixatwy TeTeherwpevov). The 
aim of (c) was to make it clear, as it is not clear in the LXX, 
that the subject of SmooreiAntar was 6 Sixaios, and also to make 
the warning against apostasy the climax. Kat édv brogre(\ntor— 
not simply in fear (as, e.g., Dem. adv. Pant. 630, pydev imoored- 
Adpevov pyd aicxvvopuevov), but in the fear which makes men (cp. 
Gal 212) withdraw from their duty or abandon their convictions— 
obk eddoKet  Wuxy pou év attG. It is a fresh proof of the freedom 
which the writer uses, that he refers these last seven words to 
God as the speaker; in Habakkuk the words are uttered by the 
prophet himself. Then, with a ringing, rallying note, he expresses 
himself confident about the issue. “Hpets 8€ odk éopéev brooTohis 
(predicate genitive, as in 121, unless dvdpes or é« is supplied) eis 
drddevav, BAAD iotews eis TepiTolnow Wuxs (=Lhoeta, v.°8), 
Nepuroinots occurs three times in the LXX (2 Ch 141%, Hag 29, 
Mal 3/7) and several times in the NT, but never with wuxifs, 
though the exact phrase was known to classical Greek as an 
equivalent for saving one’s own life. ‘YzooréAy, its antithesis, 
which in Jos. B./. il. 277 means dissimulation, has this. new 
sense stamped on it, after 6roore’Antae. 

The exhortation is renewed in 12, but only after a long 
paean on ‘otis, with historical illustrations, to prove that aio7is 
has always meant hope and patience for loyal members of the 
People (11!4°). The historical résumé (113°), by which the 
writer seeks to kindle the imagination and conscience of his 
readers, is prefaced by a brief introduction (111°) ; 


1 Now faith means we are confident of what we hope for, convinced of what 
we do not see. *Jt was for this that the men of old won their record. * Tt 
is by faith we understand that the world was fashioned by the word of God, 
and thus the visible was made out of the tnviszble. 


Calvin rightly protested against any division here, as an in- 
terruption to the thought: ‘“‘quisquis hic fecit initium capitis 
undecimi, perperam contextum abrupit.” The following argu- 
ment of 11149 flows directly out of 10°89; Syouovy is justified 
and sustained by ziors, and we have now a Adyos tapakdjoews 
on pupytal tov dua micrews Kal paxpoOuuias KAnpovomotvTwy Tas 
erayyeAdias (61%). Hitherto the only historical characters who 
have been mentioned have been Abraham, Melchizedek, Moses, 
Aaron, and Joshua; and Abraham alone has been mentioned 
for his wiorus ; now a long list of heroes and heroines of wicret 
is put forward, from Abel to the Maccabean martyrs. But first 
(vv.t-°) a general word on faith. “Eotw 8& amlotis KTA. (wie St 
is needless to put a comma after miotis, ze., “there is such a 
thing as faith, faith really exists.” Eiué at the beginning of a 
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sentence does not necessarily carry this meaning ; cp. eg. Wis 
7 cit pev Kayo Ovyrds, Lk 84 gorw Se atry 7 rapaBoArn (Jn 21% 
and 1 Jn 5! etc.). “Eorw here is simply the copula, lots being 
the subject, and édmfopévwy badotacis the predicate. This turn 
of phrase is common in Philo, who puts éo7 first in descriptions 
or definitions (e.g. Leg. Allegor. iil. 75, éote Se orevaypos spodpa 
Kal eémurerapéevn Avy: Guod deus immut. 19, tot. dé edyn pev 
airnois ayabdv mapa Oeod xrA.). Needless difficulties have been 
raised about what follows. ‘Yméctacus is to be understood in the 
sense of 3!4 “une assurance certaine” (Ménégoz) ; “faith is a 
sure confidence of thynges which are hoped for, and a certaynetie 
of thynges which are not seyne” (Tyndale), the opposite of 
trooréAyn. In the parallel clause, mpdypatev EXeyxos of BdeTro- 
pévev (which in Attic Greek would have been dv dy tus ux) dpa), 
grammatically rpéyparwv might go with édmLopévey instead of 
with BAemopevwr, for the sake of emphasis (so Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius, von Soden, etc.); the sense would be unaffected, 
but the balance of the rhythm would be upset. “ENeyxos is used 
in a fresh sense, as the subjective “conviction” (the English 
word has acquired the same double sense as the Greek); as 
Euthymius said, it is an equivalent for tpaypdrwv aopdrwy rAnpo- 
gopia (so syr arm eth). The writer could find no Greek term 
for the idea, and therefore struck out a fresh application for 
Zeyxos. As for eAmibopévov . . . ob Bemopévay (3 yap Bré€ret Ths, 
ri edrriler; ei SE 8 od BrAeromen eArriCoper Sv Sropovns dexdexdsucOa, 
Ro 8% 25), the unseen realities of which faith is confident are 
almost entirely in the future as promised by God, though, as the 
sequel shows, Ta od Bderdpeva (e.g. vv. ™ & 27) are not precisely 
the same as 7a éAmi{dueva. It cannot be too emphatically 
pointed out that the writer did not mean to say: (a) that faith 
gave substance or reality to unseen hopes, though this is the 
interpretation of the Greek fathers (Chrysostom, for example, 
argues: émedy Ta ev éAridc dvuTootata elvat Soxel, 4 riots iro- 
ctacw abrois xapierar' paAdov dé od xapilerar aX’ aitd éorw 
ovcia abrdv). When the writer declares that it is by faith we 
understand that the world was created, he does not mean that 
faith imparts reality to the creation ; nor, when he says, ¢g., the 
patriarchs lived in the expectation of a celestial Fatherland, 
that they thereby made this more real to themselves. No doubt 
this was true in a sense; but the author’s point is that just 
because these objects of hope were real, because, ¢.g., God had 
prepared for them a City, therefore they were justified in having 
faith. It is faith as the reflex of eternal realities or rewards 
promised by God which is fundamental in this chapter, the faith 
by which a good man lives. (4) Similarly, faith is not the édeyxos 
of things unseen in the sense of “proof,” which could only mean 
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that it tests, or rather attests, their reality. The existence of 
human faith no doubt proves that there is some unseen object 
which calls it out, but the writer wishes to show, not the reality 
of these unseen ends of God—he assumes these—but the fact 
and force of believing in them with absolute confidence. Such 
erroneous interpretations arise out of the notion that the writer 
is giving an abstract definition of miotts, whereas he is describing 
it, in view of what follows, as an active conviction which moves 
and moulds human conduct. The happiest description of it is, 
“seeing Him who is invisible” (v.?”); and this idea is applied 
widely ; sometimes it is belief in God as against the world and its 
forces, particularly the forces of human injustice or of death, 
sometimes belief in the spirit as against the senses, sometimes 
again (and this is prominent in 11°") belief in the future as 
against the present. 


In the papyri (¢.g. in OP. ii. pp. 153, 176, where in the plural it=‘‘ the 
whole body of documents bearing on the ownership of a person’s property .. . 
deposited in the archives, and forming the evidence of ownership”) tmdéo- 
Tao.s means occasionally the entire collection of title-deeds by which a man 
establishes his right to some property (cp. Moulton in Manchester Theological 
Essays, 1. 174; Exposttor, Dec. 1903, pp. 438f.); but while this might 
suggest the metaphor, the metaphor means: ‘‘confident assurance.” The 
original sense of substance or reality, as in the de Mundo, 4 (cvANHBdnv Sé Trav 
ev dépc pavracpudtrwy Ta pév €ore kat Eughacw rd dé Kad’ brdcracw), survives 
in Dante's interpretation (Paradzso, xxiv. 61f.). He quotes the words as a 
definition of faith : 


““Fede é sustanzia di cose sperate, 
ed argumento delle non parventi,” 


adding that he understands this to be its ‘‘quidity” or essence. But the 
notion that faith imparts a real existence to its object is read into the text. 
Faith as brdoracts is “realization” of the unseen, but ‘‘ realization” only in 
our popular, psychological sense of the term. The legal or logical sense of 
€Xeyxos, as proof (in classical Greek and elsewhere, e.g. Jos. B/. iv. 5. 4, 
fw & ob’ &eyxos Tis T&v Karnyopoupévwv, ore Tekuhpwov) is out of place 
here. The existence of human faith is in one sense a proof that an invisible 
order exists, which can alone explain men acting as they do év mlorex. But 
the writer assumes that, and declares that zic7is lives and moves in the 
steady light of the unseen realities. The sense of ‘‘ test,” as in Epictetus, 
iii, 10. 11 (€v045" 6 éd\eyxos Too mpdyuaros,  Soxyuacia Tod pirocopodyTos), 
is as impossible here as that of ‘‘rebuke”; the force of mloris in 113-40 
rests on its subjective sense as an inner conviction, which forms a motive for 
human life, and this determines the meaning of trécracis and é\eyxos as 
applied to it in the introductory description. 


This connexion of faith with the future is emphasized by 
Philo in de Migratione Abrahami, 9, commenting on Gn 12! jv 
got dei. It is defEw, not Sefxvyps, he points out—eis waprupiav 
mioTews i eriotevoey } Woxy Oe@, odK ex TOV dmroTe\eopdTwv 
emiderxvupevy 7 edxdpiotov, GAN ex mpocdokias Tov peddébvTwOv 
++» vopicaca dn mwapeivon Ta pH Tapdvra, Sia THY Tod SrocxXo- 
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pevov BeBadrnta riot [cp. He 107], dyabov rédeov, &OAov 
evpytat. Faith thus relies upon God’s promise and eagerly ex- 
pects what is to come; indeed it lives for and in the future. 
So our writer uses miots, almost as Paul used éAmis (psycho- 
logically the two being often indistinguishable). Noris this réarts 
a novelty in our religion (v.?), he adds, é tautn yap éuaptupyOnoar 
(78) ot mpeoButepor. “Ev=81d (tadrns) as in 4° 616 922 rol; SY 
fs euaptupyOn (v.4), poaptupynPévres 81d Tis mlotews (v.29), OF 
mpeoButepor (= oi marépes, 11) never bears this exact sense else- 
where in the NT, the nearest! parallel being Mt 152=Mk 73-5 
(tiv mapddoow tdv mpecButépwv). Philo (de Abrahamo 46), 
indeed, noting that Abraham the man of faith is the first man 
called apeoBvrepos in scripture (Gn 24!), reflects that this is 
significant ; 6 yap dAnOeia mpeaBurepos ovK ev pnKer xpdvwv GAN év 
eraweT® Kal TeAciw Bin Pewpetra. Aged worldly people can only 
be called longlived children, rov d& dpovycews kat codias kal ris 
mpos Gedy miatews épacbevra Aé€you Tis dv evdikws elvar tpeo BUTEpov. 
But our author weaves no such fancies round the word, though 
he probably understood the term in an honorific sense (cp. 
Philo, de Sobrietate, 4, mpeoBurepov . . . Tov yépws Kal TiuAs ascov 
évonate). For ésaptupy@yoay in this sense of getting a good 
report, cp. B. Latyschev’s Juscript. Antiqguae Orae Septent. i. 
2126 guaprupnbn tos irép PiAias kwdvvous . . . tapaBodevod- 
pevos: Syll, 36678 (i A.D.) dpxiréxrovas paptupybévras id Tis 
ceuvotarys [Bovdjs|, and the instances quoted in Deissmann’s 
Bible Studies (265). 

Before describing the scriptural record of the mpeoBurepor, 
however, the writer pauses to point out the supreme proof of 
miotis aS mpaypdtwy Eheyxos ob BAetopévwy. The very world 
within which they showed their faith and within which we are to 
show our faith, was the outcome of what is invisible (v.°), and 
this conviction itself is an act of faith. Miore. vootpev (cp. 
Ro 120: “yvoev is in Hellenistic Greek the current word for the 
apprehension of the divine in nature,” A. T. Goodrick on Wis 
13+) katnptioba. (of creation, Ps 73'° ov KaTnptiow HAvov Kat 
ceAjvyv) Tods aidvas (17) fypate beod (the divine fiat here), eis 
(with consecutive infinitive) TS ph ék patvopévay 76 Bdemdpevoy 
yeyovévat (perfect of permanence). The yj goes with pacvouéver, 
but is thrown before the preposition as, ¢.g.,in Ac 1° od pera 
modAas tavtas Hépas (according to a familiar classical con- 
struction, Blass, § 433. 3)-2. Faith always answers to revelation, 


1W. Brandt (/vidische Reinheitslehre und thre Beschretbung in den 
Evangelien, 1910, pp. 2, 3) thinks that this expression might apply to the 
more recent teachers as well as to the ancient authorities. 

2In 2 Mac 7% ovx é& byTwy éroinoey atta 6 Beds (A), the ovk goes with 
the verb. 


gt 
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and creation is the first revelation of God to man. Creation by 
the fiat of God was the orthodox doctrine of Judaism, and 
anyone who read the OT would accept it as the one theory 
about the origin of the world (cp. e.g. the description of God in 
the Mechilta, 334, on Ex 14%! etc. as “ He who spoke and the 
world was,” poiyn mn TONY, and Apoc. Bar. 1417: “when of old 
there was no world with its inhabitants, Thou didst devise and 
speak with a word, and forthwith the works of creation stood 
before Thee”). But the explicitness of this sentence about 
creation out of what is invisible, suggests that the writer had 
other views in mind, which he desired to repudiate. Possibly 
Greek theories like those hinted at in Wis 10!” about the world! 
being created é€ dudpgdov vAns, or the statement in the de 
aeternitate mundt, 2, where Philo declares é« rod py dvrTos ovdev 
yiverai, quoting Empedocles to this effect, though elsewhere Philo 
does agree that the world was made out of nothing, as, ¢.g., in the 
de Somnitts, i. 13 (6 Ocds Ta TavtTa yevvyjoas ov povov eis ToUUpaves 
nyayey GXAG Kal & mpdtepov ovK Hy eroincev, od Snutovpyds pdvov 
GANG Kal KTiorys aitds av, cp. also Apoc. Bar. 214: ““O Thou 

. that hast called from the beginning of the world that which 
did not yet exist,” and Slav. En. 24?: ‘I will tell thee now what 
things I created from the non-existent, and what visible things 
from the invisible”). What the ph gawdueva were, our author 
does not suggest. R. Akiba is said to have applied the words 
of Ps ro1’ to anyone who rashly speculated on the original 
material of the world. Our author does not speculate; it is 
very doubtful if he intends (Windisch, M‘Neill) to agree with 
Philo’s idea (in the de opificio Mundi, 16, de confus. ling. 34) of the 
avdpevos ovtos xéomos being modelled on the dodpmaros xal 
vontos Or archetypal ideas, for the language of 8° is insufficient 
to bear the weight of this inference. 


To take eis 76... . yeyovévat as final, is a forced construction. The 
phrase does not describe the motive of xarnpric@a, and if the writer had 
meant, ‘‘so that we might know the seen came from the unseen,” 2 he would 
have written this, instead of allowing the vital words might know to be 
supplied. 


The roll-call of the mpeoButepor (vv.4£) opens with Abel and 
Enoch, two men who showed their riots before the deluge 
(vv.+°). One was murdered, the other, as the story went, never 
died ; and the writer uses both tales to illustrate his point about 
TLOTLS. 


1LXX of Gn 1? 4 6¢ yf Fv ddparos Kal dxaracKevacros. 
7 At an early period 7d BXerduevov was altered into ra Pr|erdueva 


(DK LW 6. 104. 218. 326. 1288. r vg syr arm), to conform with the previous 
plurals BX\erouévwv and pawouévwr. 
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4 1t was by faith (wlore:, the rhetorical anaphora repeated throughout the 
section) that Abel offered God a richer sacrifice than Cain did, and thus (8¢ 
hs, sc. mlorews) won from God the record of being ‘‘ just,” on the score of 
what he gave ; he died, but by his fatth he ts speaking to us still. ° lt was 
by faith that Enoch was taken to heaven, so that he never died (‘‘he was not 
overtaken by death, for God had taken him away”). For before he was taken to 
heaven, his record was that ‘‘he had satisfied God”; ° and apart from faith it 
zs tmpossible (abbvarov, sc. ort) *‘ to satisfy him,” for the man who draws near 
to God must believe that he exists, and that he does reward those who seek him. 


The faith of Abel and of Enoch is not miotis éAmfouever, 
which is not introduced till v.... In 4 Mac 162 the illustrations 
of steadfast faith are (2) Abraham sacrificing Isaac, (0) Daniel in 
the den of lions, and (c) the three men in the fiery furnace; but 
in 1811f the list of noble sufferers includes (a) Abel, (4) Isaac, 
(c) Joseph in prison, (Z) Phinehas, (¢) the three men in the fiery 
furnace, and (/) Daniel. Sirach’s eulogy of famous men in 
Israel (44-50) has a wider sweep: Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Phinehas, Joshua, Caleb, the judges, 
Samuel, David, Solomon, Elijah, Elisha, Hezekiah, Isaiah, Josiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Job, the twelve prophets, Zerubbabel, Joshua 
the son of Josedek, Nehemiah, and the highpriest Simon (Ze. 
down to the second century B.c.). 

The first illustration (v.*) is much less natural ‘than most of 
those that follow. In the story of Gn 44°, éridev 6 Oeds eri" ABeAr 
Kat émt Tots Spots adrod. But why God disregarded Cain’s sacri- 
fice and preferred Abel’s, our author does not explain. Josephus 
(Ant. i. 54) thought that an offering of milk and animals was 
more acceptable to God as being natural (rots airoudrois Kai kara 
dvow yeyovécr) than Cain’s cereal offering, which was wrung out 
of the ground by a covetous man; our author simply argues 
that the wA«dwv Ovoia of Abel at the very dawn of history was 
prompted by faith. He does not enter into the nature of this 
ametova (in sense of Mt 6° or Mk 128 1) xypa aitn » TTwXH 
ar<tov révrwv BéBAnxev) Ovotay mapa (as in 1*) Kéiv, offered at 
the first act of worship recorded in scripture. What seems to 
be implied is that faith must inspire any worship that is to 
be acceptable to God from anyone who is to be God’s 
BSixatos (10°), Josephus held that Abel dixaroovvys erripeAciTo, 
the blood of "ABA tod dixafov is noted in Mt 23, and the 
Genesis-words éridev 6 Oeds are here expanded by our author 
into éwaprupyOn etvar Sixaros. Note the practical equivalence of 
Sapa and Ovoia, as already in 51 etc. There is nothing in IIpds 
‘EBpaiovs like Philo’s effort (Quaest. in Gen. 4*) to distinguish 
between Sapa and Ovoias as follows: 6 pev Obwv erO.aipel, TO pev 
aba TO Bopo mTpoxXewv, TA 8é xpéa oixade Kopitov™ 6 dé dwpovpevos 
6Xov @orxe Tapaxywpev TO Aap. Bavovre 6 pev odv diravtos diavopeds 
ofos § Kdiv, 6 5¢ piArdbeos Swpyrar ofov 6 “ABeA, 
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Mdelova: of the conjectural emendations, IIONA and HAIONA (Cobet, 
Vollgraff), the latter is favoured by Justin’s reference in Dzal. 29 (evddxyoe 
yap at els Ta Ov, Kal Tas Ovolas dvoy Tap july } map’ Upav AauBdver* tls 
ov ert jot meptrouAs Aoyos, brd Too Oeod waprupnOévr.;), and is admitted into 
the text by Baljon and Blass (so Maynard in Z£xp." vii. 164f., who infers 
from paprupndéyre that Justin knew IIpds ‘EBpatous, the original text of the 
latter being air@ rod Geod). In Demosth. Provem. 23, ijdvov has been cor- 
rupted into evov. 


In what follows, (a) the original text (uaptupodvros . . . adta 
tod Ge0d) is preserved in p!? Clem. (om. 7G 60). (4) airG then 
became atrod under the influence of the LXX, and r@ 06 was 
inserted after zpoojveyxe to complete the sense (X° D¢ K L P 
r vg syr boh arm Orig. Chrys. etc.). Finally, (¢) rod Gc0d became 
assimilated to the preceding r@ eo, and paprupotvtos . . . adrod 
7 Ged (S* A D* 33. 104. 326. 1311. 1836. eth) became current, 
as though Abel witnessed to God, instead of God witnessing to 
Abel. Thus after tpoojveyxe the Greek originally ran: 8v fs 
épaptupyOy eivar Sikatos, papTupodrytos emt Tors Sdpois abTG Tod Yeo’. 
Then another application of the LXX was added. The phrase in 
Gn 4° (fwv7 aipatos tod ddehpod cov Bod mpds pe) had already 
suggested to Philo that Abel was in a sense still living (guwod det. 
potiori insid. soleat, 14: 6”"ABed, 75 wapadogdrarov, avypytai Te Kai 
Cy avijpytas pev ex THs TOV ddpovos Siavolas, C7 dé THY ev Ged Cw 
evoaiwova’ paptupyce 5¢ 7d xpnobev Adyiov, ev o “povhj” ypdpevos 
kal “ Bodv” (Gen 4!) & rérovOev id KaKod ovvdérov TyAavyds 
cipioxerau was yap 6 pyKkér dv duadréyecOau Suvards ;). Our author 
takes a similar line here: kat 80 adrijs (¢.e. wiotews) droPavay ere 
haodet. Even after death, Abel’s cry is represented as reaching 
God, so Philo puts it (zbzd. 20), &j pev ydp, as Kal rpdrepov édyy, 6 
teOvavat Soxay, et ye Kal ixérns dv Geod kal Povf xpapevos edpioKerat, 
Only, it is not the fact that the cry was one for retribution (124) 
which is stressed here, not the fact that his blood cried to God 
after he died ; but, as AaAciy is never used of speaking to God, 
what the writer means to suggest (as in 3!) is that Abel’s 
faith still speaks to us (AaA«é, not the historic present, but = in the 
record). Not even in 1274 does he adopt the idea of a divine 
nemesis for the sufferings of the pious in past generations. He 
does not represent the blood of martyrs like Abel as crying from 
the ground for personal vengeance ; he has nothing of the spirit 
which prompted the weird vision of the wronged souls under the 
altar crying out for retribution (Rev 6!). "Er. \adet means, in a 
general sense, that he is an eloquent, living witness to all ages 
(so recently Seeberg). Primasius (‘qui enim alios suo exemplo 
admonet ut justi sint, quomodo non loquitur?”) and Chry- 
sostom (rotro kat rod Civ onpelov eo, kal tod mapa mdvtwv 
aerGoa, OavpalerOar kai paxapiler Oar’ 6 yap mapawav tors dAXots 
dixacous elvar AaAe?) put this well, The witness is that aéorus may 
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have to face the last extreme of death (124), and that it is not 
abandoned by God; dmo8avdv is never the last word upon a 
Sixavos. Compare Tertullian’s argument from Abel, in De Scor- 
piace, 8: “‘a primordio enim justitia vim patitur. Statim ut coli 
Deus coepit, invidiam religio sortita est: qui Deo placuerat, 
occiditur, et quidem a fratre; quo proclivius impietas alienum 
sanguinem sectaretur, a suo auspicata est. Denique non modo 
justorum, verum etiam et prophetarum.” 

The difficulty of Xade? led to the tame correction AaAe?rar in D K L d eth, 
etc. Aade?ra as passive (=)éyeraz) is nearly as impossible as middle ; to say 
that Abel, even after death, is still spoken of, is a tepid idea. The writer of 
Hebrews meant more than an immortal memory, more even than Epictetus 
when he declared that by dying 6re @e. kal ws @e. one may do even more 
good to men than he did in life, like Socrates (iv. 1. 169, kal vv Zwxpdrous 
dmoavdvros over rrov i Kat wretov wPediLs Cor avOpwras h pvjun Gy ere 
(Gv erpager 7 elrer). 

The miotis "Evdx (vv.>%) is conveyed in an interpretation 
of the LXX of Gn 5% kai einpéorncev “Evox TO Oe" Kal ody 
nipiokero, dudte peteOnxey adirov 6 Oeds. The writer takes the two 
clauses in reverse order. Enoch peteréOy tod (with infinitive of 
result) ph i8ety Odvatoy (Lk 27°) kai (“ indeed,” introducing the 
quotation) ox népicxeto (on this Attic augmented form, which 
became rare in the xow7, see Thackeray, 200) 8167 peréOnKev 
aitév 6 eds, mpd yap (resuming wiora pereréOy) Tis petabdoews 
pepaptépyto. (in the scripture record ; hence the perfect, which 
here is practically aoristic) ednpeotynkévat TO Oe0d (edapecrety in its 
ordinary Hellenistic sense of a servant giving satisfaction to his 
master). For etpioxesOa.=die (be overtaken or surprised by 
death),! cp. Epict. ili. 5. 5 f., od« otdas dre Kat vdcos Kat Odvaros 
KatadaBety yas dpeiAovoiy ti wore wovotvTas; . . . €wol ev yap 
karalypOjnvas yevorto pndevos GAXOv eriehovpevy 7 THS Tpoarpéerews 
THs éuns . . . Tatra erirydedwov Oérw ebpeOnvar: iV. 10. 12, dyads 
dv drobavy, yevvalay mpaéw émireddv. ret yap det ravtws drrobaveiy, 
dvéykn ti rote Towotvta eipeOjvar . . . Th odv OédAas wordy ebpeOjvaL 
txd rod Oavdrov; Here etpeOjvar (with or without rod davdrov) 
is a synonym for xaraAnpOjvat or droGaveivy, as in Ph 3° (ctpebo 
év air@). 

Both Clem. Rom. (9) and Origen, like Tertullian, appear to have read 
ovx etpéOn avtod Odvaros in Gn 54; and Blass therefore reads here ovx 
noploxer(o) avrod Odvaros, especially as it suits his scheme of rhythm. This 
is linguistically possible, as ebploxecOac=be (cp. Fr. se trouver), e.g. in Lk 
1738, Ph 28, Meré0yxev was turned into the pluperfect mereréOnxev by x* 
De L 5. 203. 256. 257. 326. 337. 378. 383. 491. 506. 623. 1611, etc. 


Traditions varied upon Enoch (#82. 12952), and even Alex- 
andrian Judaism did not always canonize him in this way. (qa) 


1 In Sifre Deut. 304, the angel of death sought Moses, but found him not 
(ixyp x). 
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The author of Wis 41°, without mentioning his name, quotes 
Gn s% as if it meant that God removed Enoch from life early 
(kat Cov peragd dpaprwAv perereOn) in order to prevent him from 
sharing the sin of his age (jprdyn, pn) Kaxia GAAEN oiverw adrod, 
} S8ddr0s drarjon Yvxiv avrod); he departed young, but his 
removal was a boon mercifully granted by God to his youthful 
piety. (6) Philo views him in de Adrahamo, 3 (cp. de praem. 
3-4), as a type of perdvora. Quoting Gn 5*4 he points out that 
perdOeois means a change for the better, and that ody yipioxero 
is therefore appropriate, 7@ Tov dpyatov kal éxiAnrrov drahyripbat 
Blov kat jdavicbar Kai pnkel? ebpicxerOa, Kaddrep ei pyde Ti 
dpxnv éyévero. The Greek version of Sir 441° echoes the same 
tradition ("Evwx einpéotncey Krpiy kai perereOn, troderypa 
peravotas tats yeveais), viz. that peréOyxev implies the effacement 
of Enoch’s blameable past, or at any rate that he was enrolled in 
better company. Our author does not share this view. His 
general deduction in v.° expands the description of mtotis in v.1. 
To say that a man has satisfied God is to pronounce the highest 
possible eulogy upon him, says Philo1 (de Abrakamo, 6, “7@ Ged 
eiypéotycev’” oF ti yévoit’ ay év TH Woe Kpettrov ; Tis KadoKayabias 
evapyéorepos eXeyxos;), though he is referring to Noah, not to 
Enoch. Our author explains that to satisfy God necessarily 
implies ricris (v.°) in the sense of 10%, Mucredoat yap Set tov 
mpocepxdpevoy TO Oe (416 etc.) Str Eotw (so Lfict. ili. 26. 15, 
Ott Kat €ort Kal KaAd@s Sioixel TA OAa) Kal Tols éxLnTodow abTdv 
proBamoddtns (cf. v.26 1035) yiverar. As for the first element of 
belief, in the existence of God (61: éotwv), the early commentators, 
from Chrysostom (re éorw* od 76 ti éorw: cp. Tert. adv. Mare. 
i. 17, “primo enim quaeritur an sit, et ita qualis sit”) and Jerome 
(on Is 61-7, in Anecdota Maredsolana, iii. 3. 110: “ cumque idem 
apostolus Paulus scribit in alio loco, Credere oportet accedentem 
ad Deum quia est, non posuit quis et qualis sit debere cognosci, 
sed tantum quod sit. Scimus enim esse Deum, scimusque quid 
non sit; quid autem et qualis sit, scire non possumus ”) onwards, 
emphasize the fact that it is God’s existence, not his nature, 
which is the primary element of faith. Philo does declare that 
the two main problems of enquiry are into God’s existence and 
into his essence (de Monarch. i. 4-6), but our author takes the 
more practical, religious line, and he does not suggest how faith in 

1 Philo fancifully allegorizes the phrase in the de mutat. nomin. 4: 
POelperar ov eixdrws 7d yeOdes Kal Katadverat, bray dros OC SrAwWY 6 VoOds 
evapeorety mpoéAnra Oe@* omdvioy 5é kal 7d yévos Kal pdrs evpioKkdpuevor, 
Twhiv obk adbvarov yevécOar* Sndrot dé 7d xpnobev emi Tod’ Evdy Néytov 7dde° 
evnpéornce 5é’Evax TQ Oe@ kat ox ebpicKero* Tod yap <dv> oKxepdmevds Tus 
etpor rayabdv rolro; .. . odx ebploxero 6 evapnoTiaa stpdmos TH Oew, ws 
av Onrov brapxros pev wy, dmoKxpumrTouevos Oe Kal Thy els TadTd obvodov Hmav 
droddpaoKkwy, émredh Kal perareOqvar A€éyerat. 
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God’s existence is to be won or kept. When objectors asked 
him why he believed in the existence of the gods, Marcus 
Aurelius used to reply: mp@rov pev Kal dwe dparol ciow* érevta 
Mévrot ov0e THY Wuxnv THY euavTod Edpaka Kal duws TYLd’ OUTwWS odV 
Kat Tovs Oeovs, e€ av rhs Suvdpews aitav Exdorote meipHpat, ék 
TovTwy ot Te ciot KataAapBdvw kal aidodua (xil. 28). We have 
no such argument against atheism here; only the reminder that 
faith does imply a belief in the existence of God—a reminder 
which would appeal specially to those of the readers who had been 
born outside Judaism. Belief in the existence of God is for our 
author, however, one of the elementary principles of the Chris- 
tian. religion (61); the stress here falls on the second element, 
kat... proamoddtns yivetar. When the Stoics spoke about 
belief in the divine existence, they generally associated it with 
belief in providence; both Seneca (Z/. xcv. 50, ‘‘primus est 
deorum cultus deos credere . . . scire illos esse qui praesident 
mundo, quia universa vi sua temperant, qui humani generis 
tutelam gerunt interdum curiosi singulorum ”) and Epictetus (e.g. 
ii. 14. 11, A€yovow of Pidcodor dtu pabeiy Set rpGrov rodro, re 
gore Oeds Kal mpovoe Tv dAwv: Lnchir. xxxi. 1, THs wept Tods Heods 
cioeBeias tow dtu 76 Kupidtatov éxeivd éotw dpOas trodjpes Tept 
abrav éxew ds dvtwv Kal diocxovytwy Ta dAa KaAGs Kal Sikaiws) are 
contemporary witnesses to this connexion of ideas, which, indeed, 
is as old as Plato (Leges, gosd, dru pev yap Oeot 7 eioly Kat 
évOporwv éripedodvra). 

Tots éxLfrodow adrdév (for which p!’ P read the simple {yrotewv) 
denotes, not philosophic enquiry, but the practical religious quest, 
as in the OT (eg. Ac 151’, Ro 311). This is not Philo’s view, 
eg., in the Leg. Alleg. 3% «i 8¢ Lyrotoa eipyoes Gedv adydov, 
modAots yap obk epavépwoev Eavtov, GAN’ dred riv oTovdny axpt 
mavtos érxov" ééapked pévtou mpds petovolay dyabay Kal Yrov 7d 
fyreiv povoy, det yap ai ert ra Kadd dppal Kav Tod TéAovs atuxXGoe 
TOds Xpwpévovs zpoevppaivovow. But our author has a simpler 
belief; he is sure that the quest of faith is always successful. 
By God’s reward he means that the faith of man reaching out to 
God is never left to itself, but met by a real satisfaction ; God 
proves its rewarder. Such faith is a conviction which illustrates 
111, for the being of God is an unseen reality and his full reward 
is at present to be hoped for. 

A still more apt illustration of miotis as the cheyxos mpdypatwv 
od BXerouévev which becomes a motive in human life, now occurs 
in (v.7) the faith which Noah showed at the deluge when he 
believed, against all appearances to the contrary, that he must 
obey God’s order and build an ark, although it is true that in 
this case the unseen was revealed and realized within the lifetime 
of the Sixatos. Like Philo, our author passes from Enoch to 
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Noah, although for a different reason. Philo ranks Noah as the 
lover of God and virtue, next to Enoch the typical penitent (de 
Abrah, 3, 5, cixdrws TO petavevonkdre Tar TEL Kata TO EES TOV DeopiAy 
kal piAdperov); here both are grouped as examples of mots. 
Sirach (441) also passes at once from Enoch to Noah the 8ixatos. 

7 It was by faith (riore.) that Noah, after being told by God (xpnpariabels, 
85, sc. rapa Tov Oe0d) of what was still unseen (Trav pundérw BreTopevwr, 2.€. 
the deluge), veverently (cihaBnGels, cp. 57) constructed (kaTeckevacer, as I P 


3%) an ark to save his household ; thus he condemned the world and became 
hetr of the righteousness that follows faith. 


The writer recalls, though he does not quote from, the story 
of Gn 6156, Miote: goes closely with edAdéBybets xateckevacey, 
and wepi t. p. Brewopévwr goes with xpynpatiobeis (as Jos. And. iv. 
102, éxpnuarilero rept Gv edetro), not with evAaByGeis, which is not 
a synonym for @oByGeis—the writer is at pains always to exclude 
fear or dread from faith (cp. vv.2 27). Eis ocwrnptay is to be 
taken as = “to save alive” (Ac 2779 raca éAris tod cwlerOar Has, 
27°4 rotro yap mpos Tis byerepas owrypias trdpxer). Av As (ze. by 
the faith he thus exhibited; as both of the following clauses 
depend on this, it cannot refer to the ark, which would suit only 
the first) katéxpwe tov kécpov, where xaréxpivey corresponds to 
what is probably the meaning of Wis 41° xaraxpwet dé dékaros 
Kapov tos Lavras doeBels, though Kkapwv (= Oavev) is not the 
point of Hebrews, which regards Noah’s action as shaming the 
world, throwing its dark scepticism into relief against his own 
shining faith in God (Josephus, in Az. i. 75, puts it less 
pointedly: 6 8 Geds rotroy pev ris buxavootvns 7ydrnoe, KaTedikale 
& ékxeivovs); xdcpos here (as in v.°*) means sinful humanity, 
almost in the sense so common in the Johannine vocabulary, 
the kécpos doeBav of 2 P 25. Philo (de congressu erudit. 17) 
notes that Noah was the first man in the OT to be specially 
called (Gn 6°) 8ixatos; but our author, who has already called 
Abel and Noah dixaos, does not use this fact; he contents 
himself with saying that ris card miotw Sixaroodvns éyéveto kAypd- 
vopos, 7.¢. he became entitled to, came into possession of, the 
Sdixatoovvy which is the outcome or property (kardé xrX., as in 
Hellenistic Greek, cp. Eph 1), a periphrasis for the possessive 
genitive) of such faith as he showed. Acxoootvn here is the 
state of one who is God’s dikatos (6 dikasos prov, 10°8), A vivid 
description of Noah’s faith is given in Mark Rutherford’s novel, 
The Deliverance, pp. 162, 163. 


The faith of Abraham, as might be expected, receives more 
attention than that of any other (cp. Ac 7”). It is described in 
three phases (® 9-10. 17-19) ; the faith of his wife Sara is attached to 
his (11-2), and a general statement about his immediate descend- 
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ants is interpolated (1°16) before the writer passes from the second 
to the third phase. As in Sirach and Philo, Abraham follows 
Noah. ‘‘Ten generations were there from Noah to Abraham, 
to show how great was His longsuffering ; for all the generations 
were provoking Him, till Abraham our father came and received 
the reward of them all” (Pirke Aboth 5°). 


8 J¢ was by fatth that Abraham obeyed his call to go forth to a place 
which he would rececve as an inheritance ; he went forth, although he did not 
know where he was to go. ® It was by facth that he “‘sojourned” in the 
promised land, as in a foreign country, residing in tents, as did Tsaac and 
Jacob, who were co-heirs with him of the same promise ; © he was waiting for 
the City with tts fixed foundations, whose builder and maker ts God. 


The first phase (v.§) is the call to leave Mesopotamia and 
travel West, which is described in Gn 121. The writer does not 
dwell, like Philo (de Abrahamo, 14), on the wrench of tearing 
oneself from one’s home. But, as Philo says that Abraham 
started dua tO KeAevoOjvar, Our author begins with kadodpevos. 
When the call came, he obeyed it—émjxoucer éfeetv (epexegetic 
infinitive), a reminiscence of Gn 1214 kat elrev xvpios TO 
’ABpap, "Eee . . . Kal eropev’Oy “ABpapm xabdmrep éXdAnoev ata 
xvpuos. He went out from Mesopotamia, ph émortdpevos mod 
Zpxerat, his faith being tested by this uncertainty. So Philo (de 
Migr. Abrah. 9) notes the point of the future deo in Gn 121; 
it is eis waprupiay riotews Hv eriotevoey 7 Woy?) Hed. 

The insertion of 6 before kadovpmevos (A D 33. 256. 467. 1739. 2127 sah 
boh arm Thdt.) turns the phrase into an allusion to Abraham’s change of 
name in Gn 17°, which is irrelevant to his earlier call to leave the far East. 

The second phase (vv.% !°) is the trial of patience. He did 
not lose heart or hope, even when he did reach the country 
appointed to him, although he had to wander up and down it as 
a mere foreigner, eis (=év, Mk 1316, Ac 84) . . . &dXotplay. 
He found the land he had been promised still in the hands of 
aliens, and yet he lived there, lived as an alien in his own 
country! Mapwkysev is the opposite of katgkynev (as in Gn 37"), 
and with a fine touch of paradox the writer therefore goes on to 
describe Abraham as év oxyvals katoujoas, contented patiently 
to lead a wandering, unsettled life. Such was all the “residence” 
he ever had! What sustained him was his miotis (v.1°), his eager 
outlook for the City, 4s texvitns kat Snproupyds 6 Oeds. Compare 
the scholion on Lucian’s Jov. Trag. 38: dv oi Gedy Kat Snpovpyov 
5 ciceBHs dvevpyxds oyrpos Epopov Kal rexvirny Tod TavTos 
mpoevtpémioev. Texvirns is not a LXX term, and only began to 
be used of God in Alexandrian Judaism (e.g. in Wis 131). This 
is the one place in the NT where it is applied to God; after- 
wards (e.g. Did. 128; Diognetus, 7?) it became more common. 
Anpuoupyés is equally unique as a NT term for God, but it occurs 
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in 2 Mac 4}, and was used in classical literature frequently for a 
subordinate deity (cp. Schermann, Zexte u. Untersuchungen, 
xxxiv. 2. 23). In Apoc. Esdrae (ed. Tisch. 32) the phrase 
occurs, 6 rdons THs KTicews Snuwrovpyds. Our author simply writes 
texvirns Kal Synproupyds as a rhetorical expression for maker or 
creator (82), without differentiating the one term from the other, 
as “designer” and “constructor” (cp. Philo, gués rer. div. 27, 
5 rexvirys . .. qvixa tov Kdopov édnmovpyer: de mut. nom. 4, 
2nxe Ta wavTa 6 yevynoas Kal TexviTeVoas TaTHp, daTE TO “ eye Ete 
eds ds” ivov éort TH “ eyed eit mounts Kal Snptovpyds”). 

In % the writer adds a new touch (as if to suggest that 
Abraham propagated his wioris) in peta “load kat “lakéB 1—who 
shared the same outlook—rév cuykAnpovépav (a Kowy, though 
not a LXX, term for co-heir) tis émayyeNias THs adtis. Their 
individual faith is noted later (vv.”° 21). In sketching his fine 
mystical interpretation of Abraham’s hope, the author ignores 
the fact that Jacob, according to Gn 33!" (éroincey atT@ éxet 
oixias), did erect a permanent settlement for himself at Sukkoth. 
His immediate interest is not in Isaac and Jacob but in 
Abraham, and in the contrast of the tent-life with the stable, 
settled existence in a city—the idea which recurs in 122? 13!4, 
It is a Philonic thought in germ, for Philo (Leg. Adleg. 32") 
declares that the land promised by God to Abraham is a wéAus 
ayaby Kat moAAy Kal opddpa ciddaiuwv, typifying the higher con- 
templation of divine truth in which alone the soul is at home, or 
that the soul lives for a while in the body as in a foreign land 
(de Somniis, 1*4), till God in pity conducts it safe to pytpdémodts or 
immortality. The historical Abraham never dreamed of a wéXts, 
but our author imaginatively allegorizes the promised land once 
more (cp. 4°"), this time as (12%) a celestial wéAus or Jerusalem, 
like Paul and the apocalyptists. According to later tradition 
in Judaism, the celestial Jerusalem was shown in a vision to 
Abraham at the scene of Gn 15%?! (Apoc. Bar. 44), or to Jacob at 
Bethel (Beresh. rabba on Gn 281"). °E&eS€xeto yop—and this 
showed the steady patience( 10°) and inward expectation (11!) of 
his faith—rip tods Oepedious (rovs, because it was such foundations 
that the tents lacked) €xoucay médkww. No doubt there was some- 
thing promised by God which Abraham expected and did get, in 
this life; the writer admits that (6185), But, in a deeper sense, 
Abraham had yearnings for a higher, spiritual bliss, for heaven 
as his true home. The fulfilment of the promise about his 
family was not everything; indeed, his real faith was in an 
unseen future order of being (111). However, the realization of 
the one promise about Isaac (615) suggests a passing word 
upon the faith of Sara (vv.!: 2), 


1 According to Jubilees 19! Abraham lived to see Jacob’s manhood. 
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1 Tt was by faith that even (kal) Sara got strength to conceive, bearing a 
son when she was past the age for it—because she considered she could rely on 
flim who gave the promise. ™ Thus a single man, though (kai raira) he was 
physically impotent, had issue in number “‘ like the stars in heaven, countless 
as the sand on the seashore.” 


This is the first instance of a woman’s faith recorded, and she 
is a married woman. Paul (Ro 4!) ignores any faith on her 
part. Philo again praises Sarah, but not for her faith; it is her 
loyalty and affection for her husband which he singles out for 
commendation, particularly her magnanimity in the incident of 
Gn 16? (de Abrahamo, 42-44). Our author declares that even 
in spite of her physical condition (kat adr} Edppa), she believed 
God when he promised her a child. The allusion is to the tale 
of Gn 17-21", which the readers are assumed to know, with its 
stress on the renewal of sexual functions in a woman of her age. 
This is the point of kai airy, not ‘ mere woman that she was” 
(Chrysostom, Oec., Bengel), nor “in spite of her incredulity ” 
(Bleek), nor ‘‘Sara likewise,” z.e. as well as Abraham (Delitzsch, 
Hofmann, von Soden, Vaughan), owing to her close connexion 
with Abraham (Westcott, Seeberg), though the notion of “ like- 
wise” is not excluded from the author’s meaning, since the 
husband also was an old man. A gloss (creipa, 7 oretpa, 7 
oreipa ovca) Was soon inserted by D* P, nearly all the versions, 
and Origen. This is superfluous, however, and probably arose 
from dittography (SAPPASTEIPA). The general idea is plain, 
though there is a difficulty in 8uvapiv édaBev (Ze. from God) 
cis KaTaBodhy omeppatos=eis TO KataBddAcoOar oréppo, ze. for 
Abraham the male to do the work of generation upon her. This 
is how the text was understood in the versions, e.g. the Latin (“in 
conceptionem seminis”). Probably it was what the writer meant, 
though the expression is rather awkward, for xataBoAx o7réppartos 
means the act of the male; «is trodoynv oréppatos would have 
been the correct words. This has been overcome (a) by omit- 
ting Kat adth Edppa as a gloss, or (4) by reading adi Xdppa. 
(a) certainly clears up the verse, leaving Abraham as the subject 
of both verses (so Field in JVotes on Trans/. of NT, p. 232, and 
Windisch) ; (4) is read by Michaelis, Storr, Rendall, Hort, and 
Riggenbach, the latter interpreting it not as “ dativus commodi,” 
but =“‘along with.” If the ordinary text is retained, the idea 
suggested in xal atri Sdppa is made explicit in mapa Kapdy 
fAuklas. What rendered such faith hard for her was her physical 
condition. Philo (de Adrah. 22) applies this to both parents 
(dn yap trepyAukes yeyovores dud pax pov Yapas aréyvwcav TALOOS 
o7opav), and a woman in the period of life described in Gn 181. ? 
is called by Josephus yivatoy tiv HAukiav 75n tpoBeBANKds (Anz. 
vii. 8. 4). 
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Els 7d rexv@oa (D* P 69. 436. 462. 1245. 1288. 2005 syrbK!) after aaBev 
is a harmless gloss. The addition of érexey (x° K L P lat arm) after Acklas 
was made when the force of cal (=even) before rapa katpv was missed. 


Muordv yhoato tov émayyerAdpevov (10%) is an assertion which 
shows that the author ignores her sceptical laughter in Gn 18); 
he does not hesitate (cp. v.2”) to deal freely with the ancient 
story in order to make his point, and indeed ignores the equally 
sceptical attitude of Abraham himself (Gn 171’). To be mords 
in this connexion is to be true to one’s word, as Cicero observes 
in the de Officiis (i. 7: “fundamentum autem justitiae fides, id 
est dictorum conventorumque constantia et veritas”). The 
promise was fulfilled in this life, so that Sara’s faith resembles 
that of Noah (v.”). The fulfilment is described in v.12, where, 
after 8d Kal dd’ évds (ze. Abraham),! éyevyyPyoay (pe x LY 
1739, etc.) is read by some authorities for éyevyOnoav (A D K P 
etc.), though the latter suits the dad in dd’ évds rather better. 
In either case something like réxva must be understood. *Aq’ 
évés is resumed in kal tadta (a v./. in 1 Co 68 for the less 
common xal rodro) vevexpwpévou (in the sense of Ro 4%). 
Gen. r.on Gn 25! applies Job 147 to Abraham, but the plain 
sense is given in Augustine’s comment (C7vi¢. Dez, xvi. 28): “sicut 
aiunt, qui scripserunt interpretationes nominum Hebraeorum, 
quae his sacris literis continentur, Sara interpretatur princeps mea, 
Sarra autem uirtus. Unde scriptum est in epistula ad Hebraeos : 
Fide et ipsa Sarra uirtutem accepit ad emissionem seminis. 
Ambo enim seniores erant, sicut scriptura testatur; sed illa 
etiam sterilis et cruore menstruo iam destituta, propter quod. 
iam parere non posset, etiam si sterilis non fuisset. Porro si 
femina sit prouectioris aetatis, ut ei solita mulierum adhuc 
fluant, de iuuene parere potest, de seniore non potest; quamuis 
adhuc possit ille senior, sed de adulescentula gignere, sicut 
Abraham post mortem Sarrae de Cettura potuit [Gn 251], quia 
uiuidam eius inuenit aetatem. Hoc ergo est, quod mirum 
commendat apostolus, et ad hoc dicit Abrahae iam fuisse corpus 
emortuum, quoniam non ex omni femina, cui adhuc esset 
aliquod pariendi tempus extremum, generare ipse in illa aetate 
adhuc posset.” This elucidates He 11! 1%, In what follows, 
the author is quoting from the divine promise in Gn 2217, a 
passage much used in later Jewish literature,? though this is the 
only full allusion to it in the NT (cf. Ro 92”). 

Before passing to the third phase of Abraham’s faith, the 
writer adds (vv.!%1!6) a general reflection on the faith of the 
patriarchs, an application of vv.® 1°. There were promises which 

1Ts 517 éuBréWare els’ ABpadu rov marépa Suwv ... ore els Hv. 
2 The comparison of a vast number to stars and sands is common in Greek 
and Latin literature ; cp. e.g. Pindar’s Olymp. 2°*, and Catullus, 612%*, 
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could not be fulfilled in the present life, and this aspect of faith 
is now presented. 

1s (These all died in faith without obtaining the promises ; they only 
saw them far away and hailed them, owning they were ‘‘ strangers and 
exzles” upon earth. 14 Now people who speak in this way plainly show they 
are in search of a fatherland. © If they thought of the land they have left 
behind, they would have time to go back, ® but they really aspire to the better 
land in heaven. That is why God ts not ashamed to be called their God; he 
has prepared a City for them.) 

OGto. mdévres (those first mentioned in %!%, particularly the 
three patriarchs) died as well as lived xata& aiotw, which is 
substituted here for wiores either as a literary variety of ex- 
pression, or in order to suggest iors as the sphere and standard 
of their characters. The writer argues that the patriarchs 
already possessed a miots in eternal life beyond the grave; 
their very language proves that. Mh kopicdpevo. explains the 
atotis in which they died; this is the force of w7. All they had 
was a far-off vision of what had been promised them, but a 
vision which produced in them a glad belief—iddvres kai domacd- 
pevot, the latter ptc. meaning that they hailed the prospect with 
delight, sure that it was no mirage. The verb here is less meta- 
phorical than, e.g., in Musonius (ed. Hense), vi. : tiv 8& Conv as 
tov ayabay péyictov doralduc0a, or Philo (éydaryoov ody dperas kat 
doracat Puxy TH ceavTov, guzs rer. div. heres, 8). Two interesting 
classical parallels may be cited, from Euripides (/on, 585-587: 

ov taitov «ldos paiveror TOV TpayydTwv 
mpocwlev ovtwv eyyvev & dpwpévur. 
eyo de tiv pev cvpdopav domdlouar) 


and Vergil (Aen. 3°24 “Italiam laeto socii clamore salutant”). 
Chrysostom prettily but needlessly urges that the whole metaphor 
is nautical (rov mredvtwv Kal moppwOev SpwvTwv Tas TOES TAS 
roOoupévas, &s amply  cicedAOety eis aitas tI mpoocpyoe oPdvres 
avras oiKeodyTat). 

Komuodpevor (p® x* P W 33, etc.) is more likely to be original than a con- 
formation to 108° 1139; the sense is unaffected if we read the more common 
haBdvres (N° DK LW 6. 104. 1739, Orig.), The reading of A arm (mpoodetd- 
pevot) makes no sense. 

Kai épodoyjoavres, for to reside abroad carried with it a 
certain stigma, according to ancient opinion (cp. eg. Zp. 
Aristeae, 249, kadov év idia Kal Spy cal redeutgv. 7 S€ Eevia tots 
pev mévynor Karappdvyow épydferat, Tots dé wAovotos dveidos, ds 
dua Kakiav éxrertwxdoow: Sir 292228 etc.). The admission, ére 
tévor kal mapemiSnpot elow émi yijs, is a generalization from the 
Oriental deprecation of Jacob in Gn 47° (cizrev “IaxdB ro Sapae, 
al fjudpae Tov erav tis Cons pov &s wapoix@ xrA.), and the similar 
confession of Abraham in Gn 234 to the sons of Heth, répockos 
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kal mapertdnuos eyo eit pe? tuav. The ért ys is a homiletic 
touch, as in Ps 119!9 (adpouxds ius ev TH yp). In both cases this 
époroyia THs éAmidos (10?) is made before outsiders, and the 
words éri rs ys start the inference (vv.1*16) that the true home 
of these confessors was in heaven. Such a mystical significance 
of vor kal mapemSypor, which had already been voiced in the 
psalter, is richly and romantically developed by Philo, but it never 
became prominent in primitive Christianity. Paul’s nearest 
approach to it is worded differently (Phil 37°, where 76 roAtrevpa 
corresponds to arpis here). In Eph 212%, indeed, Christians are 
no longer évor kal wépoxor, for these terms are applied literally 
to pagans out of connexion with the chosen People of God. The 
only parallel to the thought of Hebrews is in 1 P, where Christians 
are rapemvdoyuot (1!) and rapotko: kal waperidyjuor (24), The term 
éévov is used here as a synonym for wapovxor, which (cp. Eph 2): 19) 
would be specially intelligible to Gentile Christians. Iapezi- 
Symos only occurs in the LXX in Gn 234, Ps 39!8; in the 
Egyptian papyri raperidypotvres (consistentes) denotes foreigners 
who settled and acquired a domicile in townships or cities like 
Alexandria (GCP. i. 40, 55; cp. A. Peyron’s Papyri graect R. 
Taur. Musei Acgyptit, 8° tov maperdypodvtwv kat [Ka |rouxovvtwy 
ev] [rlovra[s] €évwv), and for vo.=peregrini, Lp. Arist. 109 f. 
The use of such metaphorical terms became fairly common in 
the moral vocabulary of the age, quite apart from the OT, eg. 
Marcus Aurelius, ii. 17 (6 5 Bids réAeuos Kat E€vov éridypia) A 
similar symbolism recurs in the argument of Epictetus (ii. 23, 36 f.) 
against the prevalent idea that logic, style, and eloquence are the 
end of philosophy: otov et tus dmv eis THY matpida tHv éavTod 
kat Siodevwv mavdokelov Kadov apécavTos attG Tod TavdoKeiov KaTa- 
pévou ev TO Travdokeiw. avOpwire, éreAdHov cov THs tpofécews’ od eis 
TodTO wodeves, GAAG did TOVTOV . . . TO O€ TpoKEiwevov exelvo’ cis Tv 
matpioa éraveAGeiv. In a more specifically religious sense, it is 
expressed in the saying of Anaxagoras quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius (il. 3. 7, mpos Tov eimdvta, “ ovdév cor wéder THS TaTpidos,” 
“edpyuer” ey, “euor yap Kal opddpa péree THs matpidos,” deléas 
tov otpavév). According to Philo, the confession that they were 
strangers and pilgrims meant that the soul in this world longed 
to return to its pre-existent state in the eternal order, and could 
never feel at home among things material. So, e.g., de confus. 
ling. 17, 8a Tovro of Kata. Mwvony codot wavres eiodyovrat “ rapou- 
Kobvtes” al yap TovTwy Wuxal oréhNovTan pev arouxiav oddémore THY 
e€ odpavod, cidSacr S& Evexa Tod PiAoHeduovos Kal diAopabods 
els THY Teplyevov pio Gmrodnue . . . emavepxovTar éxeloe dA, 
dIev wpyndnoay 75 mpotov, waTpida piv Tov ovpaviov xGpov év @ 
moAurevovTat, Eevnv 5€ Tov Tepiyetov év © TapwoKnoav vouiCovaat KTr. 
In Cherub. 33, 34, commenting on méporxor in Lv 2528, he argues 
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that this is the real position of all wise souls towards God, since 
each of us is a stranger and sojourner in the foreign city of the 
world where God has for a time placed us till we return to Him. 

The metaphor had been applied, in a derogatory sense, by Sallust to the 
lazy and sensual men who never know what real life means, but who pass 
through it heedlessly: ‘‘many human beings, given over to sensuality and 


sloth (‘ventri atque somno’), uneducated, and uncultured, have gone through 
life like travellers” (‘‘ vitam sicuti peregrinantes transiere,” Cazz/. 2). 


Such a confession proves (v.!*) that the men in question are 
not satisfied with the present outward order of things; éuavi- 
fouow (Esth 222 kal airy evepavicey TO Baorrel Ta THs ériBovdAjs: 
Ac 23%, OGJS. (iii A.D.) 42°, Syl. 226% rHv re rapovotay éupavi- 
cavtwv tod Baciews), they thus avow or affirm, ét matpida 
émulntodow (Valckenaer’s conjecture, éru Cyrode, is ingenious but 
needless, cp. 131+). For mdtpus in a mystical sense, compare Philo, 
de Agric. 14, commenting on Gn 474): 7@ yap dvti raca Wrxy 
copod matpioa pev otpavev, Sévnv Se yhv eAaxe, kal vopife Tov 
pev aodias otkov tduov, Tov dé odpatos dOvetov, & Kal raperidypety 
olerat. Here it is “‘heaven, the heart’s true home.” The 
creditable feature in this kind of life was that these men had 
deliberately chosen it.! Had they liked, they might have taken 
another and a less exacting line (v.!). Ei peév (as in 84) éuyy- 
pdvevor (referring to the continuous past) «rA. The pynpovetovow 
of 8* D* was due to the influence of the preceding presents, 
just as éuvnpudvevoay (33. 104. 216 Cosm.) to the influence of 
éééBnoav, which in turn was smoothed out into the usual NT 
term éé7A\dov (SS DK LW 436. gig. 1288. 1739). Mvypoveverv 
here has the sense of “giving a thought to,” as in Jos. Azz. vi. 
37, ovre Tpodis éuvypovevoey oVG Urvov, and below in v.”. Time 
(as Ac 24”), as elsewhere in Hebrews, rather than opportunity 
(1 Mac 15*4 sets dé Karpov Exovtes avrexopcba THs KANpovoulas 
Ov Kal Tdv TaTépwv judy), is the idea of etxov Gv Katpoy, Katpds 
taking an infinitive dvaxdpar (so Codex A in Jg 11°9 Kai dvexd- 
pwev mpos Tov watépa adrijs, for the dmréorpevev of B), as in Eurip. 
Rhesus, 10 (kaipos yap axodoar). 

Philo remarks of Abraham: ris & ox av perarparduevos madwdpdunoev 
olkade, Bpaxéa pev ppovricas THv uedoveGy erldwy, rhv dé mapotcay amoplay 
oreviuy éexpuyeiv (de Abrahamo, 18). 


*¢ Sometimes he wished his aims had been 
To gather gain like other men; 
Then thanked his God he’d traced his track 
Too far for wish to drag him back.” 
(THomas Harpy, Zhe Two Men.) 


On the contrary (v.!°), so far from that, they held on, the writer 


1Cp. Zest. Job xxxiii. (otrw Kayo arynoduny Ta éud, dvr ovdévos mpos 
éxelvnv Thy wbdw tepl Hs NeAGANKEY Mot 0 dyyeNos). 
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adds ; vav 8€ (logical, as in 8°, not temporal) kpettrovos épéyorrat, 
rodr gotw émoupaviou (so God is described in 2 Mac 3°° as 6 trav 
Karoutav émroupaviov éxwv). Ad ob émaroxdverar (compare 211) 
adtods 6 beds “beds” emikadetoOar (epexegetic infinitive) “ adtév,” 
referring to Ex 3°, Eyé elms . . . Geds ’ABpadp Kal Geds “Ioadx Kat 
eds "IaxwB, which the writer! interprets (cp. Mk 126-27) as an 
assurance of immortality. Their hope of a warpis or heavenly 
home was no illusion; it was because God had such a zéAis 
(v.20) all ready for them that he could call himself their God. 
He might have been ashamed to call himself such, had he not 
made this provision for their needs and prepared this reward for 
their faith (jrocuacev, cp. Mt 23°). 

The third phase of the faith of Abraham (vv.!7-!) is now 
chronicled, followed by three instances of faith at the end of 
life, in Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph (vv.?0-2), 


"Tt was by faith (riore), “when Abraham was put to the test, that he 
sacrificed Isaac” ; he was ready to sacrifice ‘‘ hts only son,” although he had 
received the promises, * and had been told (pos bv, as 5°) that (Sr recitative) 
‘*7¢t zs through Isaac (not Ishmael) that your offspring shall be reckoned” — 
19 for he considered God was able even to raise men from the dead. Hence 
(80ev, causal) he did get him back, by what was a parable of the resurrection. 
2 Tt was by faith that Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau in connection with the 
future. ™ It was by fatth that, when Jacob was dying (amo0vjcKkwy), he 
blessed each of the sons of Joseph, ‘‘ bending in prayer over the head of his 
staff.” ™ It was by fatth that Joseph at hts end (redevrGv only here) thought 
about the exodus of the sons of Israel, and gave orders about his own bones. 


The supreme test of Abraham’s ziots is found in the story 
of Gn 22118, which Jewish tradition always reckoned as the last 
and sorest of his ten trials (Pirke Aboth 5*). It is cited in 
4 Mac 1618-20 as a classical example of tropuovyn (ddeirere rdvra 
movov tropevev did tov Oedv, d: bv Kal 6 rarip yyov ’ABpadw 
éorevoev. Tov eOvorrdropa viov opayidcat "Ioadk xrd.). In v.17 the 
perfect tense mpooevyvoxey may mean ‘the ideally accomplished 
sacrifice, as permanently recorded in scripture” (Moulton, so 
Diat. 2751); but it is more likely to be aoristic (cp. Simcox, 
Lang. of NT., pp. 104, 126). Metpatdyevos echoes Gn 22! (6 
Geds éretpateyv tov ’ABpadu). Kat (epexegetic) tov povoyerq (a 
Lucan use of the term in the NT)? mpooédepev (conative imper- 
fect of interrupted action, like éxaAouy in Lk 15%) 6 tas émayye- 
Alas dvadegdpevos, z.c. the promises of a son, of a numerous line 
of descendants (v.12), and of a blessing thus coming to all nations. 

1 Origen (Joh. ii. 17): weyadn yap Swped Tots marpidpyas 7d Tov Oedv avrt 
évouaros mpoodwar Thy éxelvwv dvouaclay TH >Oeds< idla ad’rod mpoonyopia. 

2 The LXX of Gn 22? reads rév dyarnrév, but perhaps the writer of IIpés 
‘Efpatous read a text like that underlying Aquila (rdv povoyev#), Josephus 
(Tov povoyer}, Ant, i. 3. 1), and Symmachus (rdv pudvov). Movoyerrs and 


ayamnrds, as applied to a son, tended to shade into one another. Philo reads 
ayamrnros Kal wovos (quod deus tmmut. 4, etc.). : 
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This is made explicit in v.!8, with its quotation from Gn 2112. 
For dvadéxouor in the sense of “secure,” see the line from 
Sophocles’ “Ichneutae,” in Oxyrh. Papyri, vii. 25 (8v PotBos ipiv 
elire k| a |vedeEar0). 

In v.!° Noytodpevos (as Ro 818 etc.) explains why he had the 
courage to sacrifice Isaac, although the action seemed certain to 
wreck the fulfilment of what God had promised him. He held 
Ste Kal ék vexpdv éyeipew (weakened into éyeipa by A P, etc.) 
duvatés (Dan 3!" ds éore Suvards e€eeoOar jas xrr., and Ro 421) 
sc. €otw & Oeds. Abraham, says Philo (de Abrahamo, 22), rdvro. 
noe OG dvvara oxeddv e& ere orapydvev Tovti 7d Séypa tpopabodtca. 
Later (32) he speaks of this sacrifice as the most outstanding 
action in Abraham’s life—édAtyou yap dé ddvar mdcas Soa 
Ocopirets trepBardrea. It was “a complicated and brilliant act of 
faith” (A. B. Davidson), for God seemed to contradict God, 
and the command ran counter to the highest human affection 
(Wis 10° copia... éml réxvov orAdyxvous icxupov épvdagev). As 
Chrysostom put it, this was the special trial, ra yap rod Oeod 
eddxet TOs TOD Deod pdxerOar, Kal wictis eudyxeTo TicTEL, Kal Tpdc- 
Taypa érayyeAia. Hence (dev, in return for this superb faith) 
éxopicato, he did recover him (kouileoOa., as in Gn 38° etc., of 
getting back what belongs to you),! in a way that prefigured the 
resurrection (kpeirrovos dvactdcews, v.°°). Such is the meaning 
of év mapaBodhf (cp. 9°). Isaac’s restoration was to Abraham a 
sort? of resurrection (v.%>* ‘‘quaedam resurrectionis fuit species, 
quod subito liberatus fuit ex media morte,” Calvin). ’Ev zapa- 
Body has been taken sometimes in two other ways. (a) =apa- 
BodGs, te. beyond all expectation, almost zapaddéws, ap’ 
éAzida(s), or in a desperate peril, as Polybius says of Hannibal 
(i. 23. 7, dveAriorws kal rapaBoArws aitds ev TH oxddy diepvye). 
This is at any rate less far-fetched than—(d) “whence he had 
originally got him, figuratively-speaking,” as if the allusion was 
to vevexpwyevov (in v.!)! Against (2) is the fact that rapaBodry 
never occurs in this sense. 


Augustine’s comment is (Czvzt, Dez, xvi. 32): ‘‘non haesitauit, quod sibi 
reddi poterat immolatus, qui dari potuit non speratus. Sic intellectum est 
et in epistula ad Hebraeos, et sic expositum [He PEt] . + + cuius simili- 
tudinem, nisi illius unde dicit apostolus: Qui proprio filio non pepercit, sed 
pro nobis omnibus tradidit eum?” He makes Isaac carrying the wood a type 
of Christ carrying his cross, and the ram caught in the thicket typical of 
Christ crowned with thorns. According to the later Jewish tradition (P2rge 
R. Eliezer, 31), Isaac’s soul, which had left his body as his father’s sword 








1 Josephus (Azz#, i. 13. 4) describes the father and son as map édridas 
éavrods Kexousopévot. Philo (de Josepho, 35, 7d kouloacOar rov ddeXdpdv) has 


the same usage. 
2 Aelian (Var. Hist. iii. 33) speaks of Satyrus the flautist, rpdmoy tid 


rh réxvnv exparrtifwov mapaBory Ty mpds pirocoglay. 
I2 
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was falling, returned at the words, ‘‘ Lay not thy hand on the lad”; thus 
Abraham and Isaac ‘learned that God would raise the dead.” 

The next three instances are of riots as brdaTacts CAmiLopéevur, 
the hope being one to be realized in the destiny of the race 
(vv.20-22), 

The solitary instance of miotts in Isaac (v.20) is that men- 
tioned in Gn 2728 29 8% 40 a faith which (111) anticipated a future 
for his two sons. Ed\dynoev, of one man blessing another, as in 
7. In kal wept peAddvtwr (sc. mpayydrwv), where pédXew refers 
to a future in this world, the xa‘ simply! emphasizes epi peA- 
Advrwv ebdSynoev, and the whole phrase goes with eiAdynoe, 
not with wiore. The very fact that he blessed his two sons 
proved that he believed the divine promises to them would be 
realized in the future. The next two instances of faith are taken 
from death-beds ; it is faith, not in personal immortality, but in 
the continuance of the chosen race. In v.?! the writer quotes 
from Gn 473! kal mrpocextvncev “Iopand eri 7 akpov THs paBdov 
airot, where the LXX by mistake has read Awan (staff) instead 
of m1 (bed), and the incident is loosely transferred to the later 


situation (Gn 48%), when Jacob blessed the two sons of Joseph. 
Supporting himself on? his staff, he bowed reverently before 
God, as he blessed the lads. (In the Ep. Barnabas 134, the 
writer interprets Jacob’s preference for the younger son as a 
proof that Christians, not Jews, were the real heirs of God’s 
blessing!) In v.?? the argument draws upon Gn 50% 25 (Ex 
13%, Jos 24°), where Joseph makes the Israelites swear to 
remove his remains from Egypt to the promised land, so con- 
fident was he that God’s promise to the people would one day 
be fulfilled. TeNeutdv (Gn 5076 kai éredevtyoev “Iwonh) mept tis 
é§68ou (only here in this sense in NT) rév uty “lopahd éuvnpoveuce 
(called to mind, as v.!°) kal wept tav éctéwy (uncontracted form 
as in LXX and Mt 2377, Lk 24%9; cp. Cronert, Wem. Graeca 
Fercul. 1664) adtod évetetNato. Joseph’s faith also was shown in 
his conviction of the future promised by God to Israel, but it 
found a practical expression in the instructions about conveying 
his mummy out of Egypt (Sir 4918 kal 74. dora adrod éreokérnoar). 

The ninth example of miots is Moses, of whom almost as 
much is made as of Abraham. Five instances of faith are 
mentioned in connexion with his career (vv.?*-29), 


% Tt was by faith that Moses was ‘‘hidden for three months” (rplunvor, 
sc. xpovov) after birth by his parents, because ‘they saw” the child was 





‘To suggest that it means “‘even” is flat, for a blessing, ex hypothest, 
referred to the future. Its omission (by 8 K L P, the eastern versions, etc.) 
is more easily explained than its insertion. 


21 K 1 arpocextyncev 6 Bacideds ert Thy Koirny, ert has the same local 
sense. 
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“beautiful” (Ac 7°), and had no fear of the royal decree. ™ It was by faith 
that Moses refused, ‘‘when he had grown up,” to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter ; ill-treatment with God’s people he preferred to the passing 
pleasures of sin, ** considering obloguy with the messiah to be richer wealth 
than all Egypt's treasures—for he had an eye to the Reward. ™ It was by 
faith that he left Egypt, not from any fear of the king’s wrath ; like one 
who saw the King Invisible, he never flinched. * It was by faith that he 
celebrated ‘‘the passover” and performed the sprinkling by blood, so that ‘the 
destroying angel” (cf. 1 Co 10") might not touch Israel’s firstborn. ™ It was 
by faith that they crossed the Red Sea (Ac 7°) like dry land—and when the 
Egyptians attempted tt, they were drowned. 

Moses (v.78) owed the preservation of his life as an infant to 
the courageous miotis of his parents (watépwy = yoveis, parentes, 
like patres in Ovid’s Metam. 4°1, and Plato’s Leges, vi. 772 E, 
dyabov ratépwv ivr). The writer quotes from Ex 2? 3, adding 
that, as the result of their faith, they had no fear of the royal 
edict (didraypya as in Jos. Ant. xvi. 16.5; Wis 117 etc.). This is 
the main point of their riorus. On doretov see Philo’s wit. Mos. 
1. 3: yevvnbeis ody 6 mats evOds dv evédhawev doreorépay 7) Kar’ 
idwoTnv, ws Kal TOY TOD TUpdvvoY Kypvypdatuv, ep doov oldv TE Fy, 
Tovs yovels dAoynoat). The Hebrew text makes the mother act 
alone, but the LXX gives the credit to both parents; and this 
tradition is followed by Philo and Josephus (Avz¢. ii. 9. 4), as by 
our author. 

The parents of Moses are the first anonymous people in the roll-call of 
faith’s representatives. Calvin rather severely ranks their faith on a lower 
level, because the parents of Moses were moved by the external appearance 
of their child, and because they ought to have brought him up themselves 
(*‘notandum est fidem quae hic laudatur ualde fuisse imbecillam. Nam 
quum posthabito mortis suae metu Mosen deberent educare, eum exponunt. 
Patet igitur illorum fidem breui non tantum uacillasse sed fuisse collapsam”). 
Still, he reflects that this is after all an encouragement, since it proves that 
even weak faith is not despised by God. Chrysostom’s comment is kinder ; 
the writer, he thinks, means to afford additional encouragement to his 
readers by adducing not only heroes, but commonplace people as examples 
of faith (dojuwv, dvwrvduwr). 

Another (7?) gloss has been inserted here, after v.77, by D* 1827 and 
nearly all the MSS of the Latin versions, viz. mlorer uéyas yevduevos Mwvo7js 
dveihev Tov Aiyimtioy KaTavoGy Thy Taretvwow Toy ddehpoy avrod, a homi- 
letical application of Ex 21? (used in Ac 7"), 


The second item of faith (v.*4) is the first individual proof by 
Moses himself. Josephus (Azz. li. 9. 7) makes Moses refuse the 
Pharaoh’s crown when a baby. The Pharaoh’s daughter placed 
the child in her father’s arms; he took it, pressed it to his 
bosom, and to please his daughter graciously put the crown upon 
its head. But the child threw it to the ground and stamped on 
it. Which seemed ominous to the king! The writer of Hebrews 
avoids such fancies, and simply summarizes Ex 21, where 
Moses péyas yevouevos (from Ex 2''; ze., as Calvin points out, 
when his refusal could not be set down to childish ignorance 
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of the world, nor to youthful impetuousness) jpyyoaro (with 
infinitive as in Wis 122” 1616 1719) NéyeoOar vids Ouyatpss dapad. 
His religious motive in declining the title and position of son to 
an Egyptian princess (Jub 479) is now given (v.%); pédQov 
édépevos (for the construction and idea, cp. OGIS. 669" paddov 
Thy Tov TpoTépwv éexdpxwv aidviov cvv7pOeav Pridccwv <u> THY 
mpookaipov twos édukiav peinodpevos) cuyKaKxouxetoOar (a new 
compound, unknown to the LXX) 16 \a@ Tod Ge0d 4 mpdoKarpoy (a 
non-LXX term! which first occurs in 4 Mac 15% ®: 23, and passed 
into the early Christian vocabulary as an antithesis to aidvcos) 
Zxew Guaptias dmédkavow. The duapria is the sin which he 
would have committed in proving disloyal to the People of God ; 
that might have been pleasant for the time being, but miotis 
looks to higher and lasting issues (10%4 111). It would have 
been “sin” for him to choose a high political career at court, 
the “sin” of apostasy; he did what others in their own way had 
done afterwards (10%, cp. 13°). 

For &méXavois see Antipater of Tarsus (Stob. Florzleg. xvii, 25): tov 8 
TOcov <Biov>, éfovolay diddvTa mpds dxoraclay Kal roiklhwv Hoovar ardravow 
dryevvev Kal puxpoxapav, icd@ceov voutfovor, and 4 Mac 5%, where the tyrant 
taunts the conscientious Jews, kal yap dvénrov Todro 76 wh amrodatev THY Xwpls 
éveldous 7déwv. Philo (wet. Mos. i. 6: ryevduevds Te Stadepdvrws doxnrhs 
ddvyodeclas Kal Tov aBpodiacrov Blov ws ovdels Erepos xAevdoas—Wux] yap 
érd0e pdvy ¢hv, ob owumatt) praises the asceticism of Moses in the palace 
of the Pharaoh, but gives an interpretation of his reward which is lower 
than that of our author; he declares (i. 27) that as Moses renounced the 
high position of authority which he might have enjoyed in Egypt (ére.dy yap 
Tthv Alytmrou Karé\urev ipyewoviay, Ovyarpidovs Tov rére BacidevovTos wr), 
because he disapproved of the local injustice, God rewarded him with 
authority over a greater nation. 


In v.% the reason for this renunciation of the world is 
explained. MeiLova modtov fynodpevos (cp. v.44 and Aoywwdpevos 
in v.!9) tay Aiydmtou Oncaupdv tov dveBiopdv Tod Xpiotod (as 
involved in ovykaxovyetoOar T@ AaG Tod Oeod). This is one of 
the writer’s dinting phrases. ‘There is a special obloquy in being 
connected with Christ. It is one of the things which Christians 
have to face to-day (131%), and, the writer argues, it has always 
been so; Moses himself, the leader of God’s people at the first, 
showed his wiors by deliberately meeting it. The obloquy was 
part of the human experience of Jesus himself (12? 13!%), but the 
point here in rév dvediopdv tod Xprotod is that, by identifying 
himself with God’s people in Egypt, Moses encountered the 
same évewducuds as their very messiah afterwards was to endure. 
He thus faced what the writer, from his own standpoint, does 
not hesitate to call rov dvedicpdov rod Xpiorov. Whether he had 
in mind anything further, eg. the idea that 6 Xprords here 
_ 7 It recurs in an edict of Caracalla (215 A.D.), quoted by Mitteis-Wilcken, 
i, 2. 39. 
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means the pre-incarnate Logos, as though a mystical sense 
like that of 1 Co 104 underlay the words, is uncertain and 
rather unlikely, though the idea that Christ was suffering in the 
person of the Israelites, or that they represented him, might be 
regarded as justified by the language, ¢g., of Ps 89°! (rod éve- 
dirpod rav SovrAwv gov... oF dveidicay 7d dvTdAAaypa Tod Xpicrod 
gov). The experiences of ingratitude and insulting treatment 
which Moses suffered at the hands of Israel illustrate Chry- 
sostom’s definition of rov dvedurpdv rod Xpucrod: 7d wéxpe TéAOUS 
Kal eoxaTyns avamvons macxew Kakds . . . TodTO gor dveducpos 
Tod Xpiorod, Stay tis wap’ dv edepyered dvediLyrae (citing Mt 27°). 
The basis of this estimate of life is now given: dméBNemev yap eis 
thy prcOamodoctay, as the writer desired his readers to do (10%5 
116), *Azofémrev eis is a common phrase for keeping one’s eye 
upon, having regard to, e.g. Theophrastus, ii. 10, cal eis éxetvov 
droBAérwv: Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii. 15. 1, 6 pev . . . eis pdvov 7d 
Avorredés 76 €k THY dpTaydv atoBAérwv, rapykovoev. Mr. Starkie, 
in his note on Arist. Acharn. 32, suggests that droBAérew, which 
is common in the comic poets and is also a philosophical term 
(e.g. Plato’s Phaedo, 115 C; Phaedrus, 234 D), “was used like 
‘to prescind’ in English,” ze. to fix one’s gaze on a single 
object by withdrawing it from everything else. 

The third act of faith in his life (v.?”) is his withdrawal from 
Egypt to Midian (Ex 2!f=Ac 79), In ph poBndets tov Oupdy 
tod Baovtéws the author ignores the statement of the OT that 
Moses did fly from Egypt, in terror of being punished by the 
king for having murdered the Egyptian (dpynv dueiAccrov Baowéws 
dmodwpdcKxwv, Philo, de vit. Mos. i. 9). Josephus in his own 
way also (Ant. ii. 10. 1) eliminates the motive of fear, Our 
author declares that if Moses did retreat from Egypt, it was 
from no fear of Pharaoh, but in the faith that God had a future 
and a mission for him still; he had as little fear of Pharaoh as 
his parents had had, tév yap ddparov (sc. Baciéa) ds dpav éxapté- 
pyoev (cp. Sir 22 evOuvov tHv Kapdiay cov Kal Kaprépyoov). “The 
courage to abandon work on which one’s heart is set, and accept 
inaction cheerfully as the will of God, is of the rarest and highest 
kind, and can be created and sustained only by the clearest 
spiritual vision” (Peake). The language and thought are illus- 
trated by Epict. ii. 16. 45-46: ék ts duavoias exBade . . . AVryy, 
poBov, emribvuiav, pOdvov, émrtxaipexaxiav, piAapyrpiav, padaxiay, 
axpaciav. Tatra 0 ovk éoriv dAdus éxBadrciv, ei un mpos pdvov Tov 
Gedy drroBXé€rovta, éxeivw pdvw mpoorerovOdra, Tots éxeivov mpooT- 
dypact Kawowwpévov. The phrase os opév means the inward 
vision where, as Marcus Aurelius observes (x. 26), dpamev, odxt 
rois dbOarpots, dXX’ ody Hrrov évapyds. In the de Mundo, 399a, 
God is described as doparos dy adAAw Av Aoyowd. Philo had 
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already singled out this trait in Moses, e.g. de mutat. nomin. 2: 
Movojs 6 rhs dedods pioews Oearys Kal Oedatys—eis yap Tov 
yvopov gaciv airov of Oetor xpyopot ciceAGetv (Ex 2071), THV 
ddpatov Kat dodparov ovotay aivirropevor. In vet. Mos. i. 15 he 
declares that the Pharaoh had no notion of any invisible God 
(undeva 76 wapamrav voytov Gedy é&w Tov dpatav vouilev), and later 
on, commenting on Ex 20?! (i. 28), he adds that Moses entered 
the darkness, rovréorw eis tHv devon Kal ddpatov Kal dodpatov TOV 
dvTw TapaderypariKny ovolav, Ta a0éaTa pioe OvyTH Katavoar. 

On ph doBnfels tdv Oupdv tod Bactdéws, it may be noted that 
the Stoics took the prudential line of arguing that one ought not 
needlessly to provoke a tyrant: ‘“‘sapiens nunquam potentium 
iras provocabit, immo declinabit, non aliter quam in navigando 
procellam ” (Seneca, £/. xiv. 7). Various attempts have been 
made to explain away the contradiction between this statement 
and that of Ex 2!4. (a) Some think they are not irreconcilable ; 
“so far as his life was concerned, he feared, but in a higher 
region he had no fear” (A. B. Davidson), ze. he was certain 
God would ultimately intervene to thwart Pharaoh, and so took 
precautions to save his own life in the interest of the cause. This 
is rather artificial, however, though maintained by some good 
critics like Linemann. (4) Or, the @vyzcs may be not anger at 
the murder of the Egyptian, but the resentment of Moses’ action 
in refusing a court position and withdrawing from Egypt 
(Vaughan, Dods, Delitzsch, etc.). (c) A more favourite method 
is to deny that the writer is alluding to Ex 2!4 at all, and to 
refer the passage to the real Exodus later (so Calvin, Bleek, 
Westcott, Seeberg, and many other edd.); but this is to antici- 
pate v.%8, and the Israelites were ordered out of Egypt by 
Pharaoh, not exposed to any anger of his. 

The fourth act of faith (v.28) is his obedience to the divine 
orders of Ex 1212-48 (cp. Wis 18°), which proved that he be- 
lieved, in spite of appearances, that God had protection and a 
future for the People. Memotnxev is another aoristic perfect ; mpéo- 
xvovs is not a LXX term, and O/yyavw (@tyn) only occurs in LXX 
in Ex 198 (= Heb 12°), As @lyyavw may take a genitive (1220) 
as well as an accusative, dAofpevwv might go with mpwtdtoka (ze. 
of the Egyptians) and @yy with atréy (the Israelites). Note the 
alliteration in mloter wen. méoxa ... mpdcxuow. The iva pj 
clause explains thy mpdcxuow Tod aipatos. 


By one Old Latin, or at any rate a non-Vulgate, text of this passage, in Codex 
Harleianus (ed. E. S. Buchanan, Sacred Latin Texts, i., 1912), a gloss is 
inserted at this point: ‘‘fide praedaverunt Aegyptios exeuntes” (Ex 12% 36), 
which was evidently known to Sedulius Scotus (Migne, ciii. 268 C), who 
quotes it as ‘‘fide praedaverunt Aegyptios, quia crediderunt se iterum in 
Aegyptum non reversuros.” 
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The fifth act of faith (v.2°) is the crossing of the Red Sea 
(Ex 143%), Strictly speaking, this is an act of faith on the part 
of the Israelites; the 8€Byoav depends on, for its subject, the 
attav of v.78. But those who crossed were of é&eA@dvres é 
Aiyvrrov 54. Mwicéws (31°), and the action is the direct sequel 
to that of v.28, though Moses is now included in the People. 84 
Enpas ys is from Ex 14”; diaBaive goes with the genitive as 
well as with the accusative. The Israelites took a risk, in 
obedience to God’s order, and so proved their miotts. But there 
are some things which are possible only to faith. “Hs (¢.e. épv0pa 
OdAracon) wetpav AaBdvtes ot Atydmtior kateTdOnoay (from Ex 154 
katerdOynoav év épvOpa Oadrdooy, B), z.e. the Egyptians tried it and 
were swallowed up in the sea. Here zelpay AapBavew is a 
classical phrase for (2) making an attempt, almost in the sense of 
testing or risking. They “ventured on” (cp. Dt 285° 7 rpudepa, 
HS ovxt meipay 2\aBev 6 mods aitns Baivey éxi THs ys), or tried 
it (cp. Jos. Ant. 8. 6. 5, codias Bovdropévn AaBelv eipay, 
etc.). The other meaning is that (4) of getting experience (so 
in v.°6), which is often the sad result of (a); so, ¢e.g., Demosth. 
in Aristocratem, 131, AaBav épyw THs éxeivov Pirias wetpav. The 
writer ignores the legendary embroidery of Philo (v7t. MMos. iii. 
34, ds emt Enpads arparod Kat AGddovs edpovs—éxparpwby yap 7 
Ydppos kal 7 oropas airhs oicia cuppioa Hvd6y). 

Two more instances of faith are specially cited, both in con- 
nexion with the fall of Jericho (vv.® 31), During the interval 
between the Exodus and the entrance into Canaan the writer, we 
are not surprised to find (31%), notes not a single example of 
miotis, but it is remarkable that neither here nor below (v.°%) is 
there any allusion to Joshua. 

80 7¢ was by faith that the walls of Jericho collapsed, after being surrounded 
Sor only seven days. * It was by faith that Rahab the harlot did not perish 
along with those who were disobedient, as she had welcomed the scouts 
peaceably, 

The faith that had enabled Israel to cross the Red Sea in 
safety enabled them years later to bring the walls of a city crash- 
ing to the ground (v.*°), There was no siege of Jericho; Israel 
simply marched round it for a week, and that act of faith in 
God’s promise, against all probabilities, brought about the marvel. 
So the writer summarizes Jos 612°, Judas Maccabaeus and his 
men also appealed, in besieging a town, to rov péyay Tod Kécpov 
Suvdorny, tov arep Kpidv Kal wnxavav dpyavikév Kataxpyuvicayta 
THv “lepixd xara. tovs “Incod xpdvovs (2 Mac 1215), and one Egyptian 
fanatic (for whom Paul was once mistaken, Acts 21%*) promised 
his adherents, in rebelling against the Romans, that the walls of 
Jerusalem would collapse at his word of command (Josephus, 
Ant. xx. 8. 6). 
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The faith of a community is now followed by the faith of an 
individual. The last name on the special list is that of a 
foreigner, an unmarried woman, and a woman of loose morals 
(v.81), in striking contrast to Sara and the mother of Moses. 
The story is told in Jos 21?! 65, For # wépvy (“ Ratio haec cur R. 
solita sit peregrinos excipere,” Bengel) see below on 13% A 
tendency to whitewash her character appears in the addition of 
érudeyouévy (& syrbkl Ephr.), which is also inserted by some 
codices in the text of Clem. Rom. 121. Her practical faith 
(Ja 2; Clem. Rom. 1? &:4 rior Kai pirogeviay éowOy), shown 
by her friendly (per’ eipyyns) welcome to the spies, which sprang 
from her conviction that the God of Israel was to be feared, saved 
(cuvamédeto, cp. Sir 8!) her from the fate of her fellow-citizens 
(rots darevOycaow) who declined to submit to the claims of Israel’s 
God. They are described by the same word as are the recalci- 
trant Israelites themselves (318). Even Jewish priests were 
proud to trace their descent from Rahab; her reputation 
stood high in later tradition, owing to the life which followed 
this initial act of faith (cp. Mt 1°). 


For lack of space and time the writer now passes to a mere 
summary of subsequent examples of faith (vv.%"). Roughly 
speaking, we may say that vv.*%- 34 describe what the folk of old 
did by faith, vv.25* what they did for faith. 


3 And what more shall I say? Time would fail me to tell of Gideon, of 
Barak and Samson and Jephthah, of David and Samuel and the prophets— 
33 men who by faith (bia mlorews) conquered kingdoms, administered justice, 
obtained promises, shut the mouth of lons, *4 quenched the power of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, from weakness won to strength, proved valiant 
in warfare, and routed hosts of foreigners. 


Kai ti érv (om. D*) Néyw (deliberative conjunctive) does not 
necessarily imply that IIpos “EGpa/ovs was originally a sermon or 
address ; it was a literary as well as an oratorical phrase. Thus 
Josephus uses a similar phrase in Anz. xx. 11. 1 (kat rt del tAciw 
déyew ;). Faith did not die out, at the entry into Palestine. On 
the contrary, the proofs of faith are so rich in the later story of 
the People that the writer has no time for anything except a 
glowing abstract. “EmAeiper ydp pe Sinyoupevov & xpdvos is one 
form of a common rhetorical phrase, though % *jépa is generally 
used instead of 6 xpévos. Three instances may be cited: Dion. 
Hal. De Compositione Verb. 4 (after running over the names of a 
number of authors) Kai dAAous pupious, dv ardvrwv Ta évépara € 
Bovroiuny r€yew, eridreiper we 6 THs Huepas ypdvos: Demosth. de 
Corona, 324, émdAciiper we eyo’ 7 Hepa 7a. TOV mpoddtwv ovopuara, 
and (out of several instances) Philo, de Sacrif. Adelis et Caini, 5, 
emrdeier pe ) Hepa A€yovta 74 Tdv Kar’ cidos dpetrdv dvduara. 
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Avnyoupevov . . . mept, as, @g.. in Plato’s Euth. 6 C, moda 
wept Tov Oeiwv Sinynoouwot, and Philo’s de Abrah. 44, dv ddr(Lyo 
mporepov évia dSueEHAPov (= “gone over”). For pe yép (8 A D* 
33- 547), yap pe is rightly read by p!® D° K L P W Clem. Chrys. 
etc. (cp. Blass, § 475. 2), though ydp is omitted altogether by 
W 216%. Six names are specially mentioned, to begin with. 
Gideon’s crushing victory over the Ammonites echoes down later 
history (e.g. Is 9% 1076, Ps 8311). The singling out of Barak is 
in line with the later Jewish tradition, which declined to think of 
him as a mere ally of Deborah; he was the real hero of the 
exploit. For example, some rabbis (cp. Targ. on Jg 573, Yalkut 
on Jg 42) gave him the high name of Michael, and praised this 
brave leader for his modesty in allowing Deborah to occupy so 
prominent a place. Later tradition also magnified Samson’s 
piety and divine characteristics (e.g. Sotah 94, 10a). Of all the 
four “judges” selected, Jephthah has the poorest reputation in 
Jewish tradition; he is censured for rashness, and his rank is 
comparatively insignificant. Augustine, however (Quaest. vu. 
xlix.), points out that the “‘spirit” came both on Jephthah (Jg 
112% 30) and on Gideon (8?"). Why these four names are put in 
this unchronological order (instead of Barak, Gideon, Jephthah, 
and Samson), it is impossible to guess; in 1 S 12! it is Gideon, 
Barak, Jephthah, and Samson, followed by Samuel. David here 
(AaveiS te) belongs to the foregoing group, the only one of 
Israel’s kings mentioned in the list. In Jewish tradition (eg. 
Josephus, Azz. vi. 2, 2-3) Samuel’s career was interpreted with 
quite martial fervour; he was credited with several victories over 
the Philistines. Hence he forms a transition between the 
previous heroes and the prophets, of which he was commonly 
regarded as the great leader (cp. Ac 374). “ANNov (+70r?) is 
superfluously inserted before mpopytav by syrb*! pesh arm eth sah 
boh 69. 1288 Theod. Dam. In ot 814 mictews (v.°*) the of covers 
vv.33: 34, but d.a aiorews includes vv.*°°8 as well, and is reiterated 
in v.29, The following nine terse clauses, devoid of a single xaé, 
begin by noting military and civil achievements. In katnyovi- 
cavto Baotdeias, Kataywvifouar (not a LXX term) is the verb 
applied by Josephus to David’s conquests (in Avs. vii. 2. 2, adrG 
coca. Kataywvicapevy Iladaorwois déwxey 6 Oeds); its later 
metaphorical use may be illustrated from Mart. Pol. 19? (da 
Ths bromovas KaTaywvicdpevos Tov doiKov apxovtTa). *Hpydoavto 
Sixavoovvyy in the sense of 2 S 8! (kai éBacirevoey Aaveid éxi 
Topayr’ Kal qv roy Kkpipa kal Sicavootvyy ext mdvta Tov Aadv 
airod) etc., the writer applying to this specific activity, for which 
miotis was essential, a phrase elsewhere (cp. Ac 10%) used for a 
general moral life. Such was their faith, too, that they had pro- 
mises of God’s help realized in their experience ; this (cp. 61°) is 
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the force of éwéruxov émayyeAav. Furthermore, éppagav ordpara 
hedvtwy, as in the case of Daniel (Dn 61° 73 6 Geds pov evéppagev 
7a oTdpata tav Aedvtwv, Theod.), €sBeoav Suvapyiv tupds, as in the 
case of Daniel’s three friends (Dn 31%8, 1 Mac 2°, 3 Mac 6°). 
In éguyov ordpara poxatpys, the unusual plural of ordua (cp. 
Lk 2124 recotvrar ordpate waxaipys) may be due to the preceding 
ordpara rhetorically; it means repeated cases of escape from 
imminent peril of murder rather than double-edged swords (4"), 
escapes, ¢.g., like those of Elijah (1 K 19‘) and Elisha (2 K 
614f. 31f-), In euvapd0noay (p!? X* A D* 1831; the v2 évedvva- 
poOycav was probably due to the influence of Ro 4°) daé 
doOevelas, the reference is quite general; Hezekiah’s recovery 
from illness is too narrow an instance.! The last three clauses 
are best illustrated by the story of the Maccabean struggle, 
where dAAdrpiot is the term used for the persecutors (1 Mac 27 
etc.), and wapeuPBory for their hosts (1 Mac 31 etc.). In mwapep- 
Bodas ekAwwav addoTpiwy, mapeuBory, a word which Phrynichus 
calls devas Maxedovixdy, means a host in array (so often in 1 Mac 
and Polybius); xAivw (cp. Jos. Anz. xiv. 15. 4, KAiverau TO... 
képas THS paAayyos) is never used in this sense in the LXX. 

What the heroes and heroines of wiorts had to endure is now 
summarized (vv.*5-88) ; the passive rather than the active aspect 
of faith is emphasized. 


35 Some were given back to their womankind, raised from the very dead ; 
others were broken on the wheel, refusing to accept release, that they might 
obtain a better resurrection ; * others, again, had to experience scoffs and 
Scourging, aye, chains and imprisonment—*" they were stoned... sawn in 
two, and cut to pieces ; they had to roam about in sheepskins and goatskins, 
forlorn, oppressed, zll-treated *® (men of whom the world was not worthy), 
wanderers in the desert and among hills, in caves and gulizes. 


“EdaBov yuvatkes? «rd. (95) recalls such stories as r K 1717 
and 2 K 4°! (xai 7 yu . . . &AaBev roy vidv airs Kal e&prOev) ; 
it was a real dvdoraois, though not the real one, for some 
other male beings became literally and finally vexpot, relying by 
faith on a kpetoowy dvdotacis. “Ad)or $€ (like Sokrates in Athens: 
cp. Epict. iv. I. 164-165, Zwxpdrys 8 aicypas od owlerar... 
TovTov ovK éoTL GHoat aicxpds, GAN aroOvycKwv owlerar) could 
only have saved their lives by dishonourably giving up their 


1A more apt example is the nerving of Judith for her act of religious 
patriotism (cp. Rendel Harris, Sidelights on NT Research, t70f.), though 
there is a verbal parallel in the case of Samson (Jg 16! dréornoe: dm éuod 
ioxds wou Kal dobeviow). 

? The odd v./. yuvatxas (p'? x* A D* 33. 1912) may be another case (cp. 
Thackeray, 149, for LLXX parallels) of -as for -es as a nominative form ; as an 
accusative, it could only have the senseless meaning of ‘ marrying” 


(AapBdvew yuvaikas) Strong, early groups of textual authorities now and 
then preserve errors. 
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convictions, and therefore chose to suffer. This is a plain refer- 
ence to the Maccabean martyrs. “Etupmavic@noav (Blass prefers 
the more classical form in D* drerupravicOyoav), a punishment 
probably corresponding to the mediaeval penalty of being broken 
on the wheel. “ This dreadful punishment consists,” says Scott 
in a note to the thirtieth chapter of Zhe Betrothed, ‘in the 
executioner, with a bar of iron, breaking the shoulder-bones, 
arms, thigh-bones and legs of the criminal, taking his alternate 
sides. The punishment is concluded by a blow across the 
breast, called the coup de gréce, because it removes the sufferer 
from his agony.” The victim was first stretched on a frame or 
block, the r¥umavov! (so schol. on Aristoph. P/uz. 476, tipmava 
éiAa ef’ ols érupmavicov' éxpdvto yap tavTn TH TYswpia), and 
beaten to death, for which the verb was dmrorupraviferbar (e.g. 
Josephus, ¢. Apzonem, i. 148, quoting Berossus, AaBopocodpyxodos 

. bd Tov pidwy aretupravicby: Arist. Rhet. il. 5. 14, dorep of 
amorupmavilouevot, etc.). So Eleazar was put to death, because 
he refused to save his life by eating swine’s flesh (2 Mac 619 
6 8& rov per edxArclas Odvarov padrAov 7} Tov peta ptoous Biov 
dvadeEdpevos aiPayperws ert Td TUuravov mpoonyev). It is this 
punishment of the Maccabean martyrs which the writer has in 
mind, as Theodoret already saw. The sufferers were “ distracti 
quemadmodum corium in tympano distenditur” (Calvin) ; but 
the essence of the punishment was beating to death, as both 
Hesychius (wAyjocerat, éxdéperar, ioxvpOs TUmrerar) and Suidas 
(tAw TAHToETAL, exdéperat, Kal Kpéwarax) recognize in their defini- 
tion of tupraviterax. The hope of the resurrection, which 
sustained such martyrs ob mpooSeédpevor (cp. 10°4) thy drohttpwow, 
is illustrated by the tales of Maccabean martyrs, eg. of Eleazar 
the scribe (2 Mac 621£), urged to eat some pork iva rotro mpdgas 
droAv6j Tov Oavérov, and declining in a fine stubbornness ; but 
specially of the heroic mother and her seven sons (did. 7%), 
who perished confessing aiperov petadddooovras dro avOpdrov 
Tas tro TOD Oeod mpocdoxav éAridas dd avactycecbat bm adrod 

. of pev yap viv puérepor adeApot Bpaxiv emeveyKAVTES TOVOV 
devdou Luts tr Siabyknv Geod rerrwxacw. 

In v.26 grepou 8é (after of pev . . . GAA dé in Matt 1614) 
metpav @\aBov (see on v.29) éymarypav (cp. Sir 277° euzarypos kat 
dvedirpds) Kat paotlywyv—a hendiadys; the writer has in mind 
shameful tortures like those inflicted on the seven Maccabean 
brothers, as described in 2 Mac 7} (udorigw Kat vevpais aixio- 


1 Another word for the frame was tpoxés, as in 4 Mac 9”, where the 
eldest of the seven famous Jewish brothers is beaten to death. Hence 
the verb used by Philo (zz H/accum, 10) to describe the punishment inflicted 
on the Alexandrian Jews (Iovdator macrtiyovmevor, Kpeudmevor, Tpoxifouevor, 
KaTarKkLfomevo), 
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pevovs .. . 7 Hyov emt rov éuaryuév), although in this case the 
beating is not at once fatal, as the next words prove (ere de 
Seopav Kal pvdaxjs). The passage would be more clear and 
consecutive, however, if érepor 8€ preceded meprfdOov (in v.*”), 
introducing the case of those who had not to suffer the martyrs’ 
death. This would leave éymotypav «rd. as a reiteration or 
expansion of éryuravicOyoov. Before Secpav kat udaxijs, ere sé 
probably (cp. Lk 14%) heightens the tone—not merely passing 
blows, but long durance vile: though the sense might be simply, 
“Cand further.” In v.37 é\v8dcOnoay (as in the case of Zechariah, 
2 Ch 242-22, Mt 2335) was the traditional punishment which 
ended Jeremiah’s life in Egypt (Tertull. Scorp. 8) ; possibly the 
writer also had in mind the fate of Stephen (Acts 7°). 
"EnploOnoav (Am 13 érpilov mpioow odypois xrX.) alludes to the 
tradition of Isaiah having being sawn in two with a wooden saw 
during the reign of Manasseh, a tradition echoed in the contem- 
porary Ascensio Isatae 5. (Justin’s Dial. cxx.; Tertull. de 
Patientia, xiv. etc.) ; cp. R. H. Charles, Zhe Ascension of Isaiah 
(1900), pp. xlv—xlix. 


After é\v@dcOnoay there is a primitive corruption in the text. Four 
readings are to be noted. 

éreipdcbnoayv, érpladnoay: & L P 33. 326 syrbkl, 

érploOnoav, ereipdcOnoav: p® A D ¥ 6. 104. 1611. 1739 lat boh arm, 

éreipacOnoav: fuld, Clem. Thdt. 

érplaOnoav : 2. 327 syr’S Eus. etc. 

Origen apparently did not read ézewpdcOnoav, if we were to judge from 
Hom. Jerem. xv. 2 (Gov €duO0BddrAnoav, dANov erpicav, &Adov amwéxrewvay 
peraéd Tod vaod Kal To0 Ovovacryptov), but shortly before (xiv. 12) he quotes 
the passage verbally as follows: édi@dc@noav, émpicOnoav, éretpdcOnoay, ev 
pvp paxalpas dréfavov, though érepdoOnoav is'omitted here by H. In 
c. Cels. vii. 7 it is doubtful whether éze:pdOnoay or éreipdcOnoay was the 
original reading. Eusebius omits the word in Prep. Evang. xii. 10 (583d), 
reading é\iOacOnoar, émploOnoav, év pdvw xrd., and sah reads ‘‘they were 
sawn, they were stoned, they died under the sword.” It is evident that 
érrepdoOnoay (written insome MSS as émip.) as ‘‘ were tempted ” is impossible 
here ; the word either was due to dittography with érpic@noay or represents a 
corruption of some term for torture. Various suggestions have been made, 
e.g. émnpebnoay (mutilated) by Tanaquil Faber, émpd@noav (sold for slaves) 
by D. Heinsius, éoreipdcOnoay (strangled) by J. Alberti, or érép@noav 
(impaled) by Knatchbull. But some word like érupw&(do)Onoav (Beza, F. 
Junius, etc.) or émpiyodnoav (Gataker)} is more likely, since one of the seven 
Maccabean brothers was fried to death (2 Mac 74), and burning was « 
punishment otherwise for the Maccabeans (2 Mac 61). It is at any rate 
probable that the writer put three aorists ending in -c@ycav together. 


Death év ddv@ paxatpns (a LXX phrase) was not an un- 
common fate for unpopular prophets (1 K 191, Jer 2678); but 
the writer now passes, in mepqOov «rd. (7-38), to the sufferings 


* Or éverpicOnoay, which is used by Philo in describing the woes of the 
Alexandrian Jews (2 Flaccum, 20, fdvres oi wev éverphcOnoar). 
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of the living, harried and hunted over the country. Not all the 
loyal were killed, yet the survivors had a miserable life of it, like 
Mattathias and his sons (1 Mac 2°8 épvyov . . . eis r& Spy), or 
Judas Maccabaeus and his men, who had to take to the hills 
(2 Mac 5%" év rots dpeow Oypiwy rpdmov Siély ody rots per’ adrod, 
kat THY XopTddy Tpopiy ovrovpevor SieréAXovv), Or Others during the 
persecution (2 Mac 61! érepo. 8€ aAnoiov cvvdpapdrtes eis Ta 
omyjaa). When the storm blew over, the Maccabeans recol- 
lected ds tiv TOV oKnVvdv Eoprhy ev Tots épeow Kal év ToIs orNAaLots 
Onpiwv tpdrov joav veudopuevor (2 Mac 10%), They roamed, the 
writer adds, dressed év pndwrats (the rough garb of prophets, like 
Elijah, 1 K 19119), év aiyetous S€ppacw (still rougher pelts). 
According to the Ascensio Lsaiae (27) the pious Jews who 
adhered to Isaiah when he withdrew from Manasseh’s idolatry 
in Jerusalem and sought the hills, were “all clothed in garments 
of hair, and were all prophets.” Clement (171) extends the refer- 
ence too widely: ovrwes év dépyacw aiyeiors cal pyrwrais mept- 
marycav Knpvocovres THY eAevow TOU Xpicrod: A€youey Se "HXAciav 
kat “EAuoard, ére dé kal “IeLexunr, tobds mpodyras: mpds Todrois Kat 
TOUS PE“APTUPN|LEVOUS. 

A vivid modern description of people clad in goatskins occurs in Balzac’s 
Les Chouans (ch. i.): ‘‘ Ayant pour tout vétement une grande peau de chévre 
qui les couvrait depuis le col jusqu’aux genoux. . . . Les meches plates de 
leurs longs cheveux s’unissaient si habituellement aux poils de la peau de 
chévre et cachaient si complétement leurs visages baissés vers la terre, qu’on 
pouvait facilement prendre cette peau pour la leur, et confondre, a la premiére 
vue, les malheureux avec ces animaux dont les dépouilles leur servaient de 
vétement. Mais a travers les cheveux l’on voyait bientét briller les yeux 


comme des gouttes de rosée dans une épaisse verdure ; et leurs regards, tout 
en annongant lintelligence humaine, causaient certainement plus de terreur 


que de plaisir.” 


Their general plight is described in three participles, dorepov- 
pevor, OuBopevo. (2 Co 48), kaxouxodpevor (cp. 13%, and Plut. 
Consol. ad Apoll. 26, dot mpiv ardcacbat Ta TévOn KaKoVXOUpLEVOUS 
teXevtpoat Tov Biov). Kaxovdxew only occurs twice in the LXX 
(1 K 276 1189 A), but is common in the papyri (e.g. Zedt. Pap. 
104%, B.c. 92). This ilftreatment at the hands of men, as if 
they were not considered fit to live (cp. Ac 227), elicits a 
splendid aside—év odk fv dgtos 6 Kdopos. Compare Mechilta, 
5a (on Ex 12°): “Israel possessed four commandments, of 
which the whole world was not worthy,” and the story of the 
bath gol in Sanhedr. 11. 1, which said, ‘One is here present 
who is worthy to have the Shekinah dwelling in him, but the 
world is not worthy of such.” Kéopos as in v.7; Philo’s list 
of the various meanings of xdécpos (in de aetern. mundi, 2) does 
not include this semi-religious sense. Of the righteous, Wis 3° 
remarks: 6 Oeds ézeipacey avdtovs Kal ctpev adtovs agiovs Eavror. 
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‘¢There is a class of whom-the world is always worthy and more than 
worthy : it is worthy of those who watch for, reproduce, exaggerate its foibles, 
who make themselves the very embodiment of its ruling passions, who shriek 
its catchwords, encourage its illusions, and flatter its fanaticisms. But it is a 
poor réle to play, and it never has been played by the men whose names 
stand for epochs in the march of history ” (H. L. Stewart, Questzons of the 
Day in Philosophy and Psychology, 1912, p. 133): 

In 38> it was the not infrequent (cf. Mk 14) confusion of 
€N and €TTI in ancient texts which probably accounted for ev 
being replaced by émé (é¢’) in p!® & A P 33. 88, etc.; ei does 
not suit ommatows. . . émats, and the writer would have avoided 
the hiatus in ért épnpios. Still, whavdpevor suits only épyyiacs Kat 
dpeow, and émi may have been the original word, used loosely 
like wAavemevor with omnAalos xrX. In Ps.-Sol 17! the pious 
érhavavro év épnpots, TwOHvar Wuxas adtov ard Kakov. For ézats, 
cp. Ob 8 év rats érais trav metpOv. andAatov, like the Latin 
spelunca or specus, eventually became equivalent to a ‘ temple,” 
perhaps on account of the prominence of caves or grottoes in the 
worship of some cults. 

Now for an estimate of this rioris and its heroic representa- 
tives (vv.9 4)! The epilogue seems to justify God by arguing 
that the apparent denial of any adequate reward to them is part 
of a larger divine purpose, which could only satisfy them after 
death. 

39 They all won their record (waptupnbévres=euaprupnOncay in v.?) for 
faith, but the Promise they did not obtain. ©” God had something better in 
store for us (nuav emphatic); he would not have them perfected apart 


from us. 

Some of these heroes and heroines of faith had had God’s 
special promises fulfilled even in this life (e.g. vv.1!- 98), but she 
Promise, in the sense of the messianic bliss with its eternal life 
(10% 37, cf. 617£), they could not win. Why? Not owing to 
any defect in their faith, nor to any fault in God, but on account 
of his far-reaching purpose in history ; odo. mdévtes (again as in 
v.18, but this time summing up the whole list, vv.4°8) odk 
éxopicavto (in the sense of v.!° um Kourodwevor; not a voluntary 
renunciation, as Wetstein proposes to interpret it—‘non 
acceperunt felicitatem promissam huius vitae, imo deliberato 
consilio huic beneficio renunciaverunt et maluerunt affligi 
morique propter deum”) thy émayyediav (in v.18 te Promise was 
loosely called ai émayyediou, and the plural ras émayyedias is 
therefore read here by A W 436. 1611). The reason for this is 
now given (y.*°) in a genitive absolute clause, tod Oco0 epi *pav 
Kpettrév tt mpoBAeapévou (the middle for the active). IpoBdérew 
only occurs once in the LXX (Ps 371° 6 8é kvpuos . . . mpoBAérea 
ore H&E H Hu€pa avrod), and only here in the NT, where the re- 
ligious idea makes it practically a Greek equivalent for providere. 


XI. 40.] THEY AND WE IgI 


Kpetrrév te is explained by tva ph xwpis hpav teXerwOdow, which 
does not mean that “our experience was necessary to complete 
their reward,” but that God in his good providence reserved the 
messianic teAciwors of Jesus Christ until we could share it. This 
TeAciwous is now theirs (9! 1278), as it is ours—if only we will show 
a like strenuous faith during the brief interval before the end. 
This is the thought of 121%, catching up that of 1036, God 
deferred the coming of Christ, in order to let us share it (cp. 1 P 
110.20), his plan being to make room for us as well. The 
teAetwous has been realized in Jesus ; till he reappears (978 1012: 87) 
to complete the purpose of God for us, we must hold on in faith, 
heartened by the example of these earlier saints. Their faith 
was only granted a far-off vision of the hoped-for end. We have 
seen that end realized in Jesus; therefore, with so many more 
resources and with so short a time of strain, we ought to be 
nerved for our endurance by the sense of our noble predecessors. 
It is not that we experience «petrrév 1 by our immediate experi- 
ence of Christ (10!*), who fulfils to us what these former folk 
could not receive before his coming. This is true, but it is not 
exactly the point here. The xpetrrdv re is our inclusion in this 
People of God for whom the redcfwous of Christ was destined, 
the privilege of the xpetrrwy diaOjxn. The writer does not go 
the length of saying that Christ suffered in the persons of these 
saints and heroes (as, ¢.g., Paulinus of Nola, Apés¢. xxxviii. 3: 
‘ab initio saeculorum Christus in omnibus suis patitur . . . in 
Abel occisus a fratre, in Noe irrisus a filio, in Abraham peregrin- 
atus, in Isaac oblatus, in Jacob famulatus, in Joseph venditus, 
in Moyse expositus et fugatus, in prophetis lapidatus et sectus, 
in apostolis terra marique iactatus, et multis ac uariis beatorum 
martyrum crucibus frequenter occisus”), and this consideration 
tells against the theory of a “mystical” sense in v.%, The con- 
clusion of the whole matter rather is (vv. 4°) that the reward of 
their faith had to be deferred till Christ arrived in our day. The 
redciwors is entirely wrought out through Christ, and wrought 
out for all. It covers all God’s People (cp. 12%), for now the 
Promise has been fulfilled to these earlier saints. But the writer 
significantly ignores any idea of their co-operation in our faith; 
we neither pray to them, nor they for us. Josephus interpreted 
the sacrifice of Isaac, as if Abraham reconciled himself to it by 
reflecting that his son would be a heavenly support to him (Azz. 
i. 13. 3, ékeivov, 2.¢. Tod Oeod, THY Wuxyv THY OHV mpoodexXopevov 
kal map ait@ Kabégovros* even Te prow cis KNOeudva Kal ynpoKdmov 

. Tov Oedv dvti cavtod maperynpevos). Such ideas lie outside 
the range of our epistle, and there is significance in the fact that 
the writer never touches them. 
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In Clement of Alexandria’s comment (Strom. iv. 16) on this passage, he 
quotes 10°49 (reading decpots pov: éavrods: xpoviet: Sixatds ov), then 
hurries on to 11°12? (reading €\ddc0ncar, érepdcOnoar, év povy pi. amé- 
Oavov: év épnutais: Thy émaryyeAlay Tod Geos), and adds: dmoelmerat voeiv TO 
kara mapacusmnow elpnucvoy mdvor. emipéper yodv' mepl hudv Kpetrrév Te 
mpoedouevou TOO Oeod (dyabds yap jv), iva un xwpls huay TedewOGor. The 
collocation of Thy émaryyeNlav with Tod Oeod is a mistake. 


From the jpav .. . pov of the epilogue the writer now 
passes into a moving appeal to his readers (12%). 


1 Therefore (Tovyapoty, as in 1 Th 48), weth all thes host of witnesses 
encircling us, we (kal jets, emphatic) must strip off sin with tts clinging 
folds, to run our appointed course steadily (5¢ bropovijs), * our eyes fixed upon 
Jesus as the pioneer and the perfection of fatth—upon Jesus who, tn order to 
reach his own appointed joy, steadily endured (twéwewev) the cross, thinking 
nothing of its shame, and zs now “‘ seated at the right hand” of the throne of 
God, 


The writer now returns to the duty of taopovy as the im- 
mediate exercise of zioris (10°), the supreme inspiration being 
the example of Jesus (12!) as the great Believer, who shows us 
what true awiotts means, from beginning to end, in its heroic 
course (rév mpoxeievoy Hiv dyava). 


The general phraseology and idea of life as a strenuous dywy, in the 
oe sense (see on 514), may be seen in many passages, ¢.g. Eurip. Ovest. 
46 f.: 
mpos © ’Apyetov otxerar Newry, 
Wuxfis dyGva Tov mpoxelwevov mépe 
Swowr, ev @ Fv 7) Oaveiv buds xpewr, 

Herod. viii. 102 (zroAXovs TrodNdKis dyGvas Spauéovrar of “HAAnves) and ix. 60 
(dyGvos peylorou mpokepuévou édevbépyy elvat 7) SedovAwpévyny Thy ‘EAXd6a), and 
especially in 4 Mac 14° mdyres (the seven martyrs), ®oep ém’ dbavaclas dddv 
Tpéxovres, Eri Tov Oia THY Baocdvwv Odvarov éorevdov, and Philo’s de mzgrat. 
Abrah. 24, kal yap “ABpady, muoretoas “ éyyifew' beg” (Gn 1878, cp. He 11°) 
réyerar. av mévTou mopevouevos pyre Kaun (cp. He 12°) uijre paduujon, ws 
map éxdrepa éxrpamduevos (cp. He 12!%) mavaicbar rAs udons Kal evOurevois 
Svapaprow 6d00, prnodwevos dé rods dya0ovs Spomets TO orddioy dmralorws 
avion Tov Blov, orepdvayv Kal dO\wy érakliwy revéerar mpds Td TéXos eAOwY. 
The figure is elaborately worked out in 4 Mac 171 (d\n0&s yap Fv dyov 
Oeios 6 OV avra&y yeyevnuévos. 0N0BETEL yap Tore dpeTh Ov’ Jromovyjs Soxiwd- 
fovea’ 76 vikos év adOapola ev Fwy rodvxpoviw. ’Heakap dé mponywvitero F dé 
panrnp T&v érra malduv évjOrer’ ot dé deol Hywvifovro’ 6 TUpavvos avTnywulfero* 
6 d€ Kéomos Kal 6 TGy dvOpwmwyv Bios éDewper), Where the Maccabean martyrs are 
athletes of the true Law; but the imagery is more rhetorical and detailed 
than in IIpés ‘EBpatovs, where the author, with a passing touch of metaphor, 

suggests more simply and suggestively the same idea. 





"Exovtes . . . Gmo0éyevor . . . dhopavtes, three participles 
with the verb after the second, as in Jude 2 21; but here the first, 
not the second, denotes the motive. Togoérov! (thrown forward, 
for emphasis) €xovtes Tepikeiwevov ply védos paptupwr. Maprvpes 
here, in the light of 112+ 89, denotes those who have borne 

1 Tydcxovrov, x* W,. 
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personal testimony to the faith. Heaven is now crowded with 
these (127°), and the record of their evidence and its reward enters 
into our experience. Such qvevpara dixaiwy rereActwpévov speak 
to us (114) still; we are, or ought to be, conscious of their record, 
which is an encouragement to us (kal jets) er éoydtov trav 
Heepav TovTwv (17), It is what we see in them, not what they 
see in us, that is the writer’s main point; zepixetuevoy suggests 
that the idea of them as witnesses of our struggle (see the quot. 
from 4 Mac, above) is not to be excluded, but this is merely 
suggested, not developed. Maprvs is already, as in Rev 2)8 
etc., beginning to shade off into the red sense of “martyr” (cp. 
Kattenbusch in Zectsch. fiir neutest. Wissenschaft, 1903, pp. 111 f. ; 
G. Krier, zdzd., 1916, pp. 264 f.; Reitzenstein in Hermes, 1917, 
pp. 442f., and H. Delehaye in Axnalecta Bollandiana, 1921, pp. 
2of.), though the writer uses the word with a special application 
here, not as usually of the Christian apostles nor of the prophets, 
but of the heroes and heroines of the People in pre-Christian 
ages. He does not even call Jesus Christ pdprus (as does the 
author of the Johannine apocalypse). 

The meaning of ‘‘ witnesses of our ordeal” (z.e. spectators) is supported by 
passages like Epict. iv. 4. 31, ovdels dyad} dixa PoptiBou ylverac’ roddods Set 
Tpoyuyvacras elvat, mo)ovs [Tovs] Erixpavydfovras, moNdovs ériardras, ToANOUS 
Oeards, and particularly Longinus, de swb/im. xiv. 2, who, in arguing that many 
people catch their inspiration from others, notes: r@ yap dvTe wéya Td 
dyévicua, Tovodrov vrorifecOar Tay ldiwy Adywy diKacrTHpioy Kal BéaTpov, Kal 
év THALKOUVTOLS Howot KpiTats Te Kal waprvow Uréxew THY ypapouévwn edOivas 
mematxdat. In Hducational Aims and Methods (p. 28), Sir Joshua Fitch 
writes: ‘* There is a remarkable chapter in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
which the writer unfolds to his countrymen what is in fact a National Portrait 
Gallery, as he enumerates, one by one, the heroes and saints of the Jewish 
history, and adds to his catalogue these inspiring words . . . [He 11°84], 
And, finally, he draws this conclusion from his long retrospect . . . [He 121]. 
How much of the philosophy of history is condensed into that single sentence ! 
It is suggestive to us of the ethical purpose which should dominate all our 
historical teaching. To what end do we live in a country whose annals are 
enriched by the story of great talents, high endeavours and noble sacrifices, if 
we do not become more conscious of the possibilities of our own life, and 
more anxious to live worthily of the inheritance which has come down to 
us?” 


Néos (never in this sense in LXX) has its usual Greek mean- 
ing of “host” (Latin nimbus or nubes), as, eg., in Herod. viii. 
109, véhos TomotTo avOpwrwv. In dykov droQépevor wévta Kat Thy 
edmeptotatoy dwaptiav, dykov is thrown first for the sake of 
emphasis: ‘‘any encumbrance that handicaps us.” The conjec- 


1 The broader conception of the moral life as an athletic contest recurs in 
Epict. iii. 25. 1-3, oxépar, dy mpoéOov apxduevos, Tlywy wev expdrynoas, Tivwy & 
of . . . od yap dmoxvytéov Tov ayova Tov péytoTov aywvifoudvors, dAKA Kal 
mrnyas Anwréov" ov yap trép mains Kal mayKpartou 6 ayov mpdxerrau. . . GAN 
iwep abris edruxlas Kai eddacmovlas, 


13 
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ture éxvov (P. Junius) is relevant, but superfluous; sloth is a 
hindrance, but the general sense of dyxos in this connexion is 
quite suitable. Compare Apul. Afologia, 19 (‘‘etenim in 
omnibus ad vitae munia utendis quicquid aptam moderationem 
supergreditur, oneri potius quam usui exuberat”), and the evening 
prayer of the Therapeutae (Philo, o7z¢. Contemp/. 3) to have their 
souls lightened from tod tév aicOjocewy Kal aicOyrav dyxov. 
"Oyxos had acquired in Greek literature the sense of pride, both 
bad and good, and it has been taken here (so sah= “having 
forsaken all pride”) as an equivalent for pride in the sense of 
conceit (fastus), as, ¢.g., by Bengel and Seeberg. But what the 
readers seem to have been in danger of was not arrogance so 
much as a tendency to grow disheartened. The metaphor is not 
“reducing our weight,” though éyxos had sometimes this associa- 
tion with fleshiness ; it refers to the weight of superfluous things, 
like clothes, which would hinder and handicap the runner. Let 
us strip for the race, says the writer. Put unmetaphorically, 
the thought is that no high end like miots is possible apart 
from a steady, unflinching resolve to do without certain things. 
What these encumbrances are the writer does not say (cp. 
1115. 25. 26); he implies that if people will set themselves to the 
course of faith in this difficult world, they will soon discover 
what hampers them. In kat thy edtepiotatov dpaptiav, the article 
does not imply any specific sin like that of apostasy (v.”) ; it is 
dpaptia in general, any sin that might lead to apostasy (e.g. v.16), 
The sense of edepicraros can only be inferred from the context 
and from the analogy of similar compounds, for it appears to have 
been a verbal adjective coined by the writer; at any rate no in- 
stance of its use in earlier writers or in the papyri has been as 
yet discovered. As the phrase goes with dmo@éuevor, the intro- 
ductory «oi linking thy . . . d&paptiov with dyxov, edrepictaros 
probably denotes something like “circumstans nos” (vg), from 
mepiictdvat (=cingere). The ed is in any case intensive. The- 
ophylact suggested “endangering” (80° jv edxdAws tis cis epi 
ordces éurinre ovdev yap ovrw KivduvOdes Os Guaptia), as though 
it were formed from zepicracis (distress or misery). Taken 
passively, it might mean (a) “ popular,” or (4) “easily avoided,” 
or (¢) “easily contracted.” (a) wepioraros may mean what 
people gather round (zepioraréw) to admire, as, ¢.g., in Isokrates, 
de Permut. 135 E, @avparoroiias tats... tro tay dvojrov 
mepiotaros ‘yevouévais, and eimeptoraroy would then = “right 
popular.” This is at any rate more relevant and pointed than 
(4), from epsiotapa, which Chrysostom once suggested (rv 
edkoAws TEpUTTALeVnVY Huds 1) THY edkdrws Tepictacw Svvapyéevnv 
wabeiv: padrdAov dé rodTo, padiov yap «av OdAwpev wepryevécOae THs 
duaprias), though mepicraros does mean “admired,” and dzepé- 
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oraros is sometimes, by way of contrast, “unsupported.” On the 
other hand, dmepioraros may mean “unencumbered,” as in the 
contrast drawn by Maximus of Tyre (Diss. xx.) between the 
simple life (érAotv Biov kat drepiotatoy Kat éevbepias éryBorov) 
and a life 76 obx adrAG GAN dvayxaiw Kai Tepiotdcewy yepovTt. 
The former life he declares was that of the golden age, before 
men worried themselves with the encumbrances of civilization. 
In the light of this, edwepioraros might mean “which sorely 
hinders ” (z.e. active), a sense not very different from (vg) “cir- 
cumstans nos,” or ‘which at all times is prepared for us” (syr). 
(c) is suggested by Theodoret, who rightly takes 4 duaprtia as 
generic, and defines eizepicraroy as eixdAws cuvicTapevny TE Kal 
ywopevnv. Kal yap dpbarpos dededlerar, axon karabedyerar, apy 
yapyapilerat, kal yAdooa pdora diortcGaiver, Kat 56 oyurpos rept 
TO xeipov 6vpporos. But “easily caught” is hardly tense enough 
for the context. Wetstein, harking back to wepioraros and zepi- 
oracis, connects the adjective with the idea of the heroic on- 
lookers. ‘‘Peccatum uestrum seu defectio a doctrina Christi 
non in occulto potest committi et latere ; non magis quam lapsus 
cursoris, sed conspicietur ab omnibus. Cogitate iterum, specta- 
tores adesse omnes illos heroas, quorum constantiam laudaui, 
quo animo uidebunt lapsum uestrum? qua fronte ante oculos 
ipsorum audebitis tale facinus committere?” But ‘‘open” or 
“conspicuous” is, again, too slight and light a sense. If any 
conjecture had to be accepted, edwepiotadtov would be the best. 
Cp. the schol. on Ziad, ii. 183 (awd dé xAatvav Bare), xAatva 
retpdywvos xAapds H eis £0 Aryouoa’ dréPare Se airyy dia 1d 
evrepiaraAtov. Hence Bentley’s note: ‘‘ Lego rnv tmép ixavov 
dmrapriav . . . immo potius etrepiotadrov dmapriav.” In Soph. 
Ajax, 821, the hero says of the sword on which he is about to 
fall, “I have fixed it in the ground, ed wepwreidas, right care- 
fully.” The verbal adjective would therefore mean, in this 
connexion, “ close-clinging,” while dzapriavy (= burden) would be 
practically a synonym for dyxov. se 
Tpéxapev . . . ddopdvtes, for the motive-power in life comes 
from inward convictions. What inspires Christians to hold out 
and to endure is their vision of the unseen (cp. Herodian, v. 
6. 7,6 8 “Avrwvivos ee. . » &s TE Tov Oedv droPdérwv Kat Tods 
xadivods avréxwv TOV immu’ macdv Te THY OOOV HYVE TPEXwV EuTrad 
éavtod adopav re cis TO mpdcbev rod Geov), as the writer has 
already shown (1 rf), Tov mpoxeipevoy huty dydvo is built on the 
regular (p. 193) phrase for a course being set or assigned; e.g. 
Lucian in de Mercede Conduct. 11, coi 8& 6 imép ths Woxis ayov 
Kal tmép amravros Tov Biov tore rpoxetoOa Soxet: Plato’s Laches, 
182a, ov yap dyavos dOAnrai eopuev Kal év ois juiv 6 ayov 
mpoxertat KTA,, and Josephus, Azz, vill. 12. 3, ot mpoxemévwv adrois 
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dOAwv, erav rep re crovddawow, od Siadelrover Trept TOUT evepyoovres. 
For &popavtes eis (v.?), see Epictetus, ii. 19, where the philosopher 
says he wishes to make his disciples free and happy, «is tov Oeov 
ddopavras év wavTi Kal puuxp@ kal weydAw. An almost exact parallel 
occurs in the epitaph proposed by the author of 4 Mac (17!) 
for the Maccabean martyrs, of kat é&edikyoav 1d eOvos «cis Oeov 
ddopavres Kal péxpt Oavdrov tas Bacdvovs tropeivavres. "“Abopav 
implies the same concentrated! attention as daoG)érew (see on 
1126); “with no eyes for any one or anything except Jesus.” 
*Inoodvy comes at the end of the phrase, as in 2°, and especially 
31; the terms tdv tis mictews dpyxnydv kal teNewwryy describe 
him as the perfect exemplar of miotis in his earthly life (cp. 2)), 
as the supreme pioneer (épxnydés as in 2°, though here as the 
pioneer of personal faith, not as the author of our faith) and the 
perfect embodiment of faith (reXevwrys, a term apparently coined 
by the writer). He has realized faith to the full, from start to 
finish. TeXewwrjs does not refer to reAcewMSow in 1129; it does 
not imply that Jesus “ perfects” our faith by fulfilling the divine 
promises. 

In dg dvtl tis mpoKepevys adTd xapas, the xapd is the unselfish 
joy implied in 2° 9, “that fruit of his self-sacrifice which must be 
presupposed in order that the self-sacrifice should be a reason- 
able transaction. Self-sacrificing love does not sacrifice itself 
but for an end of gain to its object ; otherwise it would be folly. 
Does its esteeming as a reward that gain to those for whom it 
suffers, destroy its claim to being self-sacrifice? Nay, that which 
seals its character as self-sacrificing love is, that this to it is a 
satisfying reward” (M‘Leod Campbell, Zhe Mature of the Atone- 
ment, p. 23). As Epictetus bluntly put it, dy py ev to atta 7 
TO evoeBes Kal ovpdépov, ov Sivatar cwOnvar TO eioeBis &Y TUL 


(i. 27. 14). So, in the Odes of Solomon 31°!2, Christ says: 


“They condemned me when I stood up... 
But I endured and held my peace, 
that I might not be moved by them. 
But I stood unshaken like a firm rock, 
that is beaten by the waves and endures. 
And I bore their bitterness for humility’s sake ; 
that I might redeem my people and inherit it.” 


Hence dvi (as in v.16 dvr Bodoews: cp. Plato’s Menex. 237 A, 

ady8pas dyabods ératvoivres, of . . . THY TeAeUTHY dyTt THs Tov Lov- 
Yj eV Sé (73 ” 

Twv ouwrnpias nAAdgavto) means, “to secure.” The sense of 


1 Epictetus, in his praise of Herakles (iii. 24), declares that his hero lived 
and worked with a firm faith in Zeus the Father. ‘‘He considered that 
Zeus was his own father ; he called Zeus father, and did everything with his 
eyes fixed on Zeus (pds éxetvoy ddop&v &rparrey & émparrer).” 
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Tpokeipeévys (cp. v.1) tells against the rendering of dvi . . . xapas 
as “instead of the joy which had been set before him,” as though 
the idea were that of 1175-26, either the renunciation of his pre- 
incarnate bliss (so Wetstein, von Soden, Windisch, Goodspeed, 
etc., recently), or the renunciation of joy in the incarnate life (so 
Chrysostom, Calvin), .e. the natural pleasure of avoiding the way 
of the cross. This is a Pauline idea (2 Co 8%, Phil 2° 7), which 
the writer might have entertained ; but (p. 1) he never hints at it 
elsewhere, and the other interpretation tallies with the idea of 
28%, Inspired by this, Jesus émépewe (+7dv, p!3 D*) craupdy— 
as we might say in English “a cross.” Aristotle (Wik. Z7h. ix. 
1, 2) declares that courage is praiseworthy just because it involves 
pain, xaAerurepov yap Ta AvTnpd. bropevew 7H TA Hd€wv aréxec Oa : 
no doubt the end in view is pleasant (rd xara tiv dvdpetav TéXos 
ov, cp. He 1214), but the end is not always visible. In aicydvys 
katappovyjoas it is not the horrible torture of the crucifixion, but 
its stinging indignity (cp. Gal 3!° for an even darker view), which 
is noted as a hard thing; it was a punishment for slaves and 
criminals, for men of whom the world felt it was well rid (cp. 
1198), But Jesus did not allow either the dread or the experience 
of this to daunt him. He rose above “indignity and contumely, 
that is to say, all that would most touch that life which man has 
in the favour of man, and which strikes more deeply than 
physical infliction, because it goes deeper than the body—wound- 
ing the spirit” (M‘Leod Campbell, Zhe Mature of the Atonement, 
pp. 229, 230). Musonius (ed. Hense, x.) defined tGpis or aicxivyn 
as otov AovwdopyOnvae } TANyHVvar H eumtvaOjvat, Gv Td xaderdtarov 
mAnyat. But the special aicxdvm here is that of crucifixion. 
This, says the writer, Jesus did not allow to stand between him 
and loyalty to the will of God. It is one thing to be sensitive to 
disgrace and disparagement, another thing to let these hinder us 
from doing our duty. Jesus was sensitive to such emotions ; he 
felt disgrace keenly. But instead of allowing these feelings to 
cling to his mind, he rose above them. This is the force of kata- 
povyoas here, as in the last clause of St. Philip of Neri’s well- 
known maxim, ‘“Spernere mundum, spernere te ipsum, spernere 
te sperni.” It is the only place in the NT where xaradpovety is 
used in a good sense (true and false shame are noted in 
Sir 42 21 rept ris Wuxns cov pi aicyOys* eorw yap aicxivyn érd- 
yovra dpapriav, Kal éotw aicxivy dd€a Kai xdpis). The climax is 
put in one of the writer’s favourite quotations from the psalter ; 
only this time he uses kexd@uxev (perfect here alone for the more 
usual aorist, 13 8! 10!2)=and so has entered on his xapa. 

Jesus thus had to suffer worse than anything you have had to 
bear; this is the thought of vv.*4, which round off the first 
movement of the appeal in 121% :-— 
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3 Compare him who steadily endured (Stopepevnkdta) all that hostility 
from sinful men, so as to keep your own hearts from fainting and Sailing. 
4 You have not had to shed blood yet in the struggle against sin. 


The writer assumes, as in 57*, a close knowledge of the 
Passion story. Before proceeding to argue that suffering is a 
fruitful discipline, with which God honours them (v."), he re- 
minds them that as yet they have not had to face the worst (v.*). 
The metaphor of the race-course dies away into the general 
military metaphor of v.*, where dyaptia is half-personified as 
in 318. *AvadoyicacGe ! (the ydp is corroborative: “yes, évaho- 
yloacGe” xr.) is more than katavofaarte (31): “consider him and 
compare his treatment at the hands of these sinners (4paptwAdv 
as in Mk 14*!) with what you are called to suffer.” Tovatdtnv echoes 
oraupéy and aicxdvys, and is explained by péxprs aiparos in the next 
verse, while 6opepevnxdta is another aoristic perfect like cexdOcxev. 

*Avtidoyiay is used here of active opposition, as in Ps 17“ 
(pdoai pe e€ dvtiAoy@v aod), where N* R read dvriAoyias, and 
in the papyri (eg. Zedt. P. 138 [ii B.c.] dvtiAoyiuds pdyny). 
Like the verb (cp. Jn 19!2, Ro 1074), the noun covers more than 
verbal opposition, as in Nu 20!3 and Jude !! 77 dvriAoyig rod Kopeé. 
The words eis adtév (or éavrdv, A P syr™' etc.: in semetipsum, 
vg.) have no special emphasis; all the writer means to say is 
that Jesus himself, Jesus in his own person, had to encounter 
malevolent opposition. 


This is one of the places at which textual corruption began early. The 
curious v./, éavrovs finds early support in &* D* (adrods, p!® x° 33. 256. 1288. 
1319*. 1739. 2127 Lat syr’S boh Orig.); p' x* and D* go wrong here as in 
11°, D* and Lat asat 117 (insertion). It is extremely unlikely that the read- 
ing arose from a recollection of passages like Nu 16%” (Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram) frylacay ra mrupeta Tov auaprwrSv Tovrwyv év (z.e. at the cost of) rats 
uxats abray, or Pr 8 oi dé eis éue duaprdvovres doeBovow eis Tas EavTay Wuxds. 
The notion that an evil-doer really injured himself was a commonplace (e.9. 
M. Aurel. 94 6 duaprdvwy éavr@ auaprdver’ 6 ddixkGv éavrov dduxet, the remark 
of Chrysippus quoted by Plutarch in de Stozc. repugn. xvi., adiketoOar bp 
éavtod Tov ddixodvra Kal abrov dduKety, bray doy ddixH, Aristotle in Magn. 
Moral, 1196a, 6 dpa ratra wh mpdrrwy dorcel airdv, and Xen. Hellen. i. 7. 19, 
huaprnkoras Ta péyioTa els Oeovs Te Kal buds abro’s); Philo works it out in 
guod deter. 15, 16. But there is no point in suggesting here, as this reading 
does, that the duaprwdol were acting against their better selves, unconsciously 
injuring their own souls, as they maltreated Jesus. The writer deals with sin 
in a more straightforward and direct way, and, in spite of all arguments to the 
contrary (¢.g. by Westcott, von Soden, Seeberg, Peake, Wickham), this 
seems a far-fetched idea here. It is like the similar interpretation of éavrovs 
in 10%4, a piece of irrelevant embroidery; it ‘‘looks like the conceit which 
some reader wrote upon his margin” (A. B. Davidson). Theodoret took eis 
€avrovs with dvadoyloacGe=‘‘think to yourselves.” Which is not natural, 
though the Ethiopic version follows this interpretation. In some early 
versions (¢.g. sah arm) neither e/s éavréy nor els éavrots seems to be implied. 


1’ Avadoylfouat, though not a LXX term, begins to be used in Hellenistic 
Judaism (¢.g. Ps.-Sol 87 dvehoyiodunv 7a Kpluara Tod God) in a religious sense. 
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In tva . . . ekdudpevor, exAvdpevor (exAcAvmévor p!? D*) might 
go with tats Wuxais tudv (cp. Polybius, xx. 4. 7, od pdvov Tots 
cipacw eeAvOnoay, GAAG Kal Tais Wuyais), as readily as Kdunre 
(cp. Job ro! képyw 8& rH Wx pov). Both verbs connect with 
it, to express the general sense of inward exhaustion and faint- 
heartedness ; indeed, Aristotle uses both to describe runners 
relaxing and collapsing, once the goal has been passed: ézi rots 
KaprTppow (at the goal of the race, not till then) éxavéovor kal 
€xAvovTaL’ mpoopavTes yap TO Tépas ov Kdpvovor mpdtepov (Rhet. 
lil. 9. 2). In v.4 odmw (ydp is superfluously added by D L 440. 
491. 823 arm sah boh) «rd. does not necessarily imply that they 
would be called upon to shed their blood in loyalty to their 
faith, as if martyrdom was the inevitable result of tenacity. Nor 
is the writer blaming them ; he does not mean to suggest that if 
they had been truly decided for God against the world, they 
would by this time have suffered péxpts atpatos. He is shaming 
them, not blaming them. ‘“ Your sufferings have been serious and 
sharp (10%), but nothing to what others before you, and especi- 
ally Jesus, have had to bear. Will you give way under a lesser 
strain than theirs?” The coming of the messiah was to be 
heralded by birth-pangs of trouble for his adherents on earth, 
and it might be supposed that the writer implies here: ‘ The 
Coming One (10%”) is near (127°), as is evident from your woes ; 
do not fail, but be ready for him.” But this line of thought is 
not worked out elsewhere by the writer, and is not necessary to 
his argument at this point. To fight péxpis aiuaros is to resist 
to the death; cp. the cry of Judas Maccabaeus to his troops 
(2 Mac 13}4), aywvicacGat péxpr Gavdrov. Meéyprs aiwaros has the 
same meaning of a mortal combat, e.g. in Heliod. vii. 8, ris 
péxpls aipatos ordcews. 

Note another case of rhetorical alliteration in alu. dyrik. . . . dpapr. 
avraywrifduevor (cp. Clem. Hom, iv. 5, mpds tocatryy divapw dvraywvl- 
cacGat), and the use of dvraywvigécbat above (v.!) in the quot. from 4 Mac. 

The connexion of thought in wv.5* is: God has not yet asked 
from you the supreme sacrifice (v.4), and, besides (vv.5"), any 
demand he makes upon your courage is in your highest 
interests. 

5 And have you forgotten the word of appeal that reasons with you as 
sons ?— 

“* My son, never make light of the Lord’s discipline, 
never faint (éxhvov) under his reproofs ; 


6 for the Lord disciplines the man he loves, 
and scourges every son he recetves.” 


7 Tt ts for discipline that you have to endure. God ts treating you as sons ; 
for where zs the son who ts not disciplined by his father? *® Discipline ts the 
portion (péroxo yeyovact, as 3\4) of all; if you get no discipline, then you are 
not sons, but bastards. » Why, we had fathers of our flesh to discipline us, 
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and we yielded to them! Shall we not far more submit to the Father of our 
spirits, and so live? ™ For while their discipline was only for a time, and 
inflicted at their pleasure, he disciplines us for our good, that we may share in 
his own holiness. ™ Discipline always seems for the time to be a thing of 
pain, not of joy ; but those who are trained by it reap the frutt of tt afterwards 
in the peace of an upright life. 

With the interrogative kal ékdédnobe xrr. (v.5) the writer 
opens his next argument and appeal. All such iwoyovp means 
a divine taSela or moral training, which we have the honour of 
receiving from God. Instead of adducing the example of Jesus, 
however (see on 578), he quotes from the book of Proverbs 
(vv.5: 6), and then applies the general idea (vv.7"), “Exdav6- 
veoOa (not a LXX term) in v.° is slightly stronger than the more 
common émAavOdveoGo, though it may be rhetorically chosen 
for the sake of assonance after ékAvduevor. The mrapd«Anors is 
personified rhetorically ; “His (2°) Gyiv (for the scripture applies 
to all believers) ds ulots Svadéyeror. It is the wapdkAnows of 
God, who speaks as a father to his son (vié ov), though in the 
original “son” is merely the pupil of the sage (personifying 
the divine wisdom). TlapdéxAyous in Alexandrian Judaism “is 
the regular term for ‘an appeal’ to an individual to rise to the 
higher life of philosophy” (Conybeare’s ed. of Philo’s de vit. 
Contempl., p. 201). The quotation is from Pr 31-12 (A); 


vie, pn dAvywper maideias Kupiov, 
pyde éxAvov tm’ airod édeyxdpevos* 
a BS 3 a K. , 8 7 eré B 
dv yap ayarg Kupuos raidever (édéyxet, B) 
na a 
pactiyot O€ mdvta vidv Ov mapadexerau. 


After utd, pou is added (except by D* 31 Old Latin, Clem.), bui 
otherwise the citation is word for word. Philo (De Congressu. 
Erud. 31) quotes the same passage to prove that discipline and 
hardship are profitable for the soul (otvrws dpa % éaimAnéis Kat 
vovdecia Kahov vevoutotar, dote dv adrns  mpds Oedv Spodroyta 
ovyyéveta yiverat. ti yap oixedrepov vid ratpds 7) viod Tarpi;). The 
LXX contains a double mistranslation. (a) It is at least doubt- 
ful if the Hebrew text of the second line means “ be not weary 
of”; the alternative is a parallel to the first line, “scorn not.” 
(4) It is certain that the second line of v.$ originally ran, “he 
afflicts the man in whom he delights,” or ‘‘and delights in him as 
a father in his son.” Our writer, following the free LXX version, 
notes the twofold attitude of men under hardship. They may 
determine to get through it and get over it, as if it had no 
relation to God, seeing nothing of him in it. Stronger natures 
take this line; they summon up a stoical courage, which dares 
the world to do its worst to them. ‘This is éAvywpety matdelas 
Kupiov. It ignores any divine meaning in the rough experience. 
Other natures collapse weakly (ékAvew); they see God in the 
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trial, but he seems too hard upon them, and they break down 
in self-pity, as if they were victims of an unkind providence. 
*ENeyxdpevos . . . mavdeder is used, as in Rev 39 (dcovus édy 
PAG ééyxw kal wadedw), of pointing out and correcting faults; 
paotiyot, as in Judith 877 (eis vovbérnow pactiyot Kupios rovs 
eyyifovras aird) and often elsewhere; mapaSéxerat, in the sense 
of Lk 15%. In fact, the temper inculcated in this passage 
resembles that of Ps.-Sol 161!*, where the writer prays: 


yoyyvopov Kat ddvyowuxiay év Odiper pdxpuvoy am éuod, 
edv duapTiow ev TH oe Tadevey eis erioTpopyv .. . 

év TO éd€yxecOar Woyxnv év xeipt campias aitis ... 

> Went lal / 4 / c ‘ , 
év TO bropeivar Sixavov év Tovrous eAenOynoerar bd Kupiov. 


In eis wodelav Gropévere (v."), with which the writer begins his 
application of the text, the vigour is lost by the change of eis 
into ei (in a group of late cursives, including 5. 35. 203. 226°. 
241. 242. 257. 337. 378. 383. 487. 506. 547. 623. 794. 917. 1319. 
1831. 1891. 1898. 2127. 2143 + Theophyl.), and tropevere is 
indicative, not imperative.1 To endure rightly, one must endure 
intelligently ; there is a reason for it in God’s relations with us 
(ds utots Spiv mpoopéeperor). Mpooddperar (cp. Sy//. 3711, i A.D.) 
is a non-biblical Greek term for “treating” or ‘ handling” 
(“tractare, agere cum”); cp. Sy//. 3711, 1 A.D., and Latyschev’s 
Lnscript. Antig. Orae Septentrionalis, i. 22° rois pev HAukudbtars 
mpoopepopevos ws adeAds . . . Tors O€ Taiciv ws TaTNp); Tis ZoeS 
with vids, as in Mt 79 (ris éorwy e€ tudv avOpwros) etc., and éorw 
after vids is rightly omitted by 8* A P W 104. 256 vg sah Origen. 

A mood of bitter scepticism about the discipline of provi- 
dence recurs in some contemporary Roman writers ; both Lucan 
(Pharsalia, iv. 807 f., “Felix Roma quidem, civesque habitura 
beatos, | si libertatis superis tam cura placeret | quam uindicta 
placet”) and Tacitus (//is¢. i, 3, “nec enim umquam atroci- 
oribus populi Romani cladibus magisve iustis indiciis adprobatum 
est non esse curae deis securitatem nostram, esse ultionem ”) 
speak as if the gods showed an unpaternal vindictiveness. But 
the idea of a fatherly providence was far-spread, both within and 
without Judaism. When our author argues: “You think that 
if God were fatherly, he would spare you these hardships? On 
the contrary, they are the proof of his wise affection”—he is not 
far from Seneca’s position (in the de Providentia, iv. 7): “hos 
itaque deus quos probat, quos amat, indurat, recognoscit, 
exercet.”. And in 2 Mac 6! the author bids his readers re- 


1D takes els raidelav with the foregoing mapadéyerar, as Hofmann does 
with pacrvyot. This leaves trouévere (bropuelvare D) in quite an effective 
opening position for the next sentence ; but it is not the writer’s habit to end 
a quotation with some outside phrase, 
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member tis tTipwpias pi) mpds dAcOpov, GAN mpds waidiay Tov 
yévous Hpav elva. According to Sanhedr. rora (cp. Sifre, Deut. 
32), Rabbi Akiba comforted R. Eliezer on his sick-bed by 
explaining to him that “chastisements are precious,” whereas 
the other three rabbis who accompanied him had only praised the 
sick man for his piety. ‘There is a fine passage in Philo’s guod 
deter. potiort insid. soleat, 39-40, where he argues that discipline 
at God’s hands is better than being left to oneself in sin and 
folly; eiruxéorepor Se Kal kpefrrous tav dveritporedrwv véwv ot 
pddiora pev ériotacias kal apyns akwbévres puoucis, yv ob yevvi7- 
cavres érl TéKxvois KeKAjpwvTaL . . . ikerevwmev ovy Tov Oedv ot 
cvvedyoe Tay oikelwy doukypdrwv édeyxdpevol, KoAdcaL Tuas 
pGAXov 7) wapervat. Similarly, in de sacrificantibus, 11, he writes 
of parental care, human and divine, apropos of Deut 14} (vioé 
ore Kupiw TS Oe bpdv) SnAovdte mpovoias Kal Kndemovias a£twOn- 
oomevor THS WS ek warps’ H Se emipeAeia TocoUToy dioice. THS am 
évOpdrwv doovrep, oluat, Kal 6 ériedovpevos Sapper. Compare 
M. Aur. i. 17, 76 dpxovre kal mwarpt troraxOnvat, Os Emedre wavTa 
Tov Topov apaipyoev pov (cp. v. 31). When the king asks, in 
the Zpist. Arist. 248, what is the supreme instance of neglect 
(duédeva), the Jew answers, ei réxvwv adpovris tis ein, Kal py KaTaE 
mavta tpdrov ayayely omevdor. .. 70 O& emideicbar madeiav 
cwppoctvys petarxelv, Jeod Suvdmet TodvTo yiverau, 


Jerome writes in his letter (ZZzs¢. xxii. 39) to Eustochium: ‘‘haec est 
sola retributio, cum sanguis sanguine conpensatur et redempti cruore Christi 
pro redemptore libenter occumbimus. quis sanctorum sine certamine corona- 
tus est? Abel justus occiditur ; Abraham uxorem periclitatur amittere, et, 
ne in inmensum uolumen extendam, quaere et invenies singulos diuersa per- 
pessos. solus in deliciis Salomon fuit et forsitan ideo corruit. quem enim 
diligit dominus, corripit ; castigat autem omnem filium, quem recipit.” He 
often quotes this verse (8) in his letters of counsel and warning. Thus in 
Ixviii. 1 he prefixes it with the remark, ‘‘ magna ira est, quando peccantibus 
non irascitur deus.” The modern parallel would be Browning’s hero in 
Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day (pt. 2, xxxiii.), who is 


‘*happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 
Not left in God’s contempt apart, 
With ghastly smooth life.” 


In v.8 mdvtes (sc. viol ywnowor) recalls mévra vidv (v.6). Né@or 
are children born out of wedlock, who are left to themselves ; 
the father is not sufficiently interested in them to inflict on 
them the discipline that fits his legitimate children for their 
place in the home. Né@os (not a LXX term) seems to mean 
born of mixed marriages, in Wis 4° (cp. Aristoph. Birds, 1650— 
1652, vo0os yap €t Kod yvyowos . . . dv ye Svs yuvatkds). So Philo 
compares polytheists and lovers of material pleasure to rév éx 
mopvns amoxunbevtwy (de Confus. ling. 28), as distinguished from 
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the sons of God. The double éorte (not re) makes the sentence 
more vivid ; the writer supposes an actual case. In vy.% 0 the 
writer simply develops this idea of maiSeta, comparing the 
human and the divine methods. Hence efra cannot mean here 
“further” (deinde) ; it is “besides,” in the sense that it brings 
out another element in the conception. 

Eira might be taken interrogatively (=itane or siccine), to introduce 
an animated question (as often in Plato, e.g. Leges, 9644, Theat. 207d, 
Sophzst. 2226), though we should expect a 8€ in the second clause here or a 
kat before ob mod paddov. Kypke suggests that elra=el dé (quodsi) as, 
e.g.,in Jos. B./. iii. 8. 5, el? av pev dpavion Tis dvOpmrov TrapaxatabyjKny, 
F OdOnrar Kakds, 


NowSeurys Only occurs once in the LXX, and there as a de- 
scription of God (Hos 5? éya 8 radevris tudv); in 4 Mac 9° 
(6 maidevrijs yépwv) it is applied to a man, as in Ro 22% Kat 
évetperoueda, (“reverebamur,” vg), we submitted respectfully to 
them (the object of the verb being warépas), as in Mt 2137, not, 
we amended our ways (as in LXX, eg. 2 Ch 7!4 and Philo’s 
guaest. in Gen. 4° 7d ph dpaptdvev pydtv 76 wapapéyiotov ayabdv’ 
TO Gpaprdvovta évyrpamnva: ovyyeves éxeivov). In ob wodd paddoy, 
the more common oAX@ is read by D° K L, and after wodAv a 
few authorities (p!? 8° D* 1739 Origen) supply the dé which is 
strictly required after the preceding wey. The description of 
God as 76 tatpt tév Tveundtwy is unexpected. In the vocabulary 
of Hellenistic Judaism God is called 6 rév rvevpdétwv Kal rdons 
eEovaias Suvdarns (2 Mac 34), and “ Lord of spirits” is a favourite 
Enochic title; but “spirits” here cannot mean angels (cp. Nu 
1672), The contrast between tods tijs capkds watépas and 16 
jwatpt TOv mveundtwv denotes God as the author of man’s spiritual 
being; the expression is quite intelligible as a statement of 
practical religion, and is only rendered ambiguous when we read 
into it later ideas about traducianism and creationism, which 
were not in the writer’s mind. Shall we not submit to Him, the 
writer asks, kat {joopey (cp. 10°8 Zjcerar) ? “ Monemur hoc verbo 
nihil esse nobis magis exitiale quam si nos in Dei obsequium 
tradere recusemus” (Calvin). In v.!° the assumption that the 
readers were mature men (elxopey, v.°) is made explicit by mpds 
ddtyas *pépas (till we became men). TIIpds here, as in Wis 16% 
(cis vovOeciay S¢ mpds ddAc‘yov érapdxOynoav) etc., means duration ; 
it is not final, as if the parental discipline were with a view to 
the short, earthly uie alone. Kata 1d S8oxoédy adtots (as they 


chose) refers to the arbitrariness of the patria potestas. “ Parents 
may err, but he is wise,” as the Scottish metrical paraphrase 
puts it. 


The writer has in mind the familiar patrza potestas of the Romans, as in 
Terence’s Heauton Timoroumenos (100: ‘‘vi et via pervolgata patrum” ; 
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204-207: ‘‘parentum iniuriae unius modi sunt ferme . . . atque haec sunt 
tamen ad virtutem omnia’’), where one father is confessing to another how he 
had mishandled his boy (99f.: ‘‘ubi rem rescivi, coepi non humanitus neque 
ut animum decuit aegrotum adulescentuli tractare”), Compare the remark 
of the Persian officer in Xenophon’s Cyropaewza (il. 2. 14), who argued that a 
man who set himself to make people laugh did less for them than a man who 
made them weep, and instanced fathers—kAavmaoe pév ye Kal marépes viots 
cwdpoctyny pnxavevrat. This is wholesome correction. _But it was not 
alwaysso. ‘‘Qur postremo filio suscenseam, patres ut faciunt ceteri?” old 
Demaenetus asks, in the Aszzarza (49) of Plautus. Ovid’s “durus pater” 
(Amores, i. 15. 17) was more than a tradition of literature. Pliny tells us, 
for example, that he had once to remonstrate with a man who was thrashing 
his son for wasting money on horses and dogs (fp. ix. 12): ‘‘haec tibi 
admonitus immodicae seueritatis exemplo pro amore mutuo scripsi, ne 
quando tu quoque filium tuum acerbius duriusque tractares.” There is also 
the story told by Aelian (Var. Hist. ix. 33) about the youth who, when asked 
by his father what he had learned from Zeno, was thrashed for failing to 
show anything definite, and then calmly replied that he had learned stoically 
to put up with a father’s bad temper (67 mewabnnévar pépey dpyhv marépwv 
kal wh dyavaxreiv), Sons, says Dio Chrysostom (xv. 240 M), rpépovrar 
mdvres b1d Tey Tarépwv Kal malovra wéd\daKts br adtGv. The general point 
of view is put by Epictetus (Axchiridion, 30, marnp éorw* vmaryopeverat 
émipeneto bat, Tapaxwpely dmrdvrwv, dvéxerOar oLdopodvTos, maloyros), and the 
connexion of ‘‘life” with madela in Pr 4! émidaBod ents radeias, uh adjjs, 
GAG PiAaEov adThy ceauT@ els Fwhv cov: Pr 63 AUXvos évTodH vduou Kal pas, 
Kal 600s {wis kal €deyxos kal madela, and Sir 4), 


Now for the contrast. ‘O 8é€ (God; sc. raWever nas) emt 13 
ouppépov (cd. 1 Co 127; Lp. Arist. 125, cvpPovrcvdyvtwy mpds 
TO cvpdépov THv pidwv), which is explained in eis 16 perahaBetv 
(cp. 67) tis GyidtnTos adtod.  ‘Ayiétns is a rare term, which 
begins to appear late in Hellenistic Judaism (e.g. 2 Mac 15? rod 
mwavra épopovtos pel ayiorntos: Test. Levt 34 brepdvw waons 
dyérnros), and, except as a v./. in 2 Co 11%, occurs nowhere else 
in the NT. Here it denotes the divine life, to share in which is 
the outcome of 6 dyvacpds of xwpts oddels Seror (7.¢. have a 
direct experience of) tév kupuov (v.14). The writer, in this contrast, 
is simply arguing that the divine education, which involves some 
suffering, as all wa:deia does, is more worthy of obedience from 
mature people than even the parental discipline to which, for all 
its faults ot temper, they submitted during childhood. The say- 
ings of Isokrates, that while the roots of wade’a were bitter, its 
fruits were sweet, was a commonplace of ancient morals; the 
writer is going to develop it ina moment. Meantime he alludes 
to the equally well-known truth that zaidefa might involve severe 
physical treatment. 


Two examples may be added of this doctrine that education involves a 
discipline which sometimes requires the infliction of pain. Maximus of Tyre 
(Diss. iv. 7), in arguing that the desire to give pleasure is by no means an in- 
variable proof of true affection, asks: piAodow dé mov kal maidas rarépes Kal 
diddoKaho pabnrds* kal rl dy ein dviapbrepov # madd marnp Kal wabyrn diddc- 
kados; so Philo argues in de Migrat. Abrah. 20, owppovisray ws Eouxe rodrd 
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€or 7d 200s, madaywydv, SidacKkddrwr, yovewr, mpecBurépwv, dpybvrwv, vduwv* 
dvedlfovres yap, ore & Srov Kal Koddfovres Exacror TovTwY dmelvous TAs Wuxas 
dmepydfovtar Tay madevouévwr. Kal éxOpds pev ovdels oddevl, Pidor bé Tact 
mdvres. In de parent. col. 4, he explains, dua rodr’ eects rots warpdor Kat 
Karnyopew mpos Tos matdas Kal éuBpilécrepov vovberetv Kat, el wh Tals dC dKkoav 
Gamrethats drelkovor, TUrTEeW Kal mpoTndraklfew Kal Karadeiy, 

In v."! the writer sums up what he has been saying since v.5. 
Discipline or woat8eta mpds 73 wapdv (a classical Greek phrase = for 
the moment, eg. Thuc. ii. 22, dpdv airods rpds 76 tapov xaXerat- 
vovras) ob (7as . . . ov=absolute negative, not any) Soxet (to 
human feelings and judgment) xapas etvat &AAA AUS (to be a 
matter of, efva: with gen. as in 10°). 

Naoa pév (x* P 33. 93) and waoa 8é (p® xe A De HK LW 6. 326. 929. 
1288, 1836 vg syr boh Chrys. etc.) practically mean the same thing, for the 
év is concessive ( ‘‘ of course” ) and d€ is metabatic. But probably it was the 
awkwardness of the double uév that led to the alteration of this one. The other 
readings, mao yap (Cosm. (221 C) Jer. Aug.) and waca (D* 104. 460. 917 arm 
eth Orig. Cosm. (376 D)) are obviously inferior attempts to clear up the passage. 

“Yotepov S€ (cp. Pr 54 (of the harlot) ) apds xaipdy Aurraiver 
cov dapuyya' voTepov pévTou mikpdtepov xXoARs etpyoecs), but later 
on discipline yields fruit; it is not a stone flung down arbitrarily 
on human life, but a seed. By xapmév ecipnyixdy Sixavocdvns the 
writer means fruit (xap7és as often=result or outcome), which 
consists in (genit. of apposition) dicavoovvy (as in 117 a generic 
term for the good life as a religious relationship to God). But 
why eipyyvikédy? Possibly in contrast to the restiveness and pain 
(Avs) of the period of discipline, when people are being trained 
(yeyupvacpévors); when the discipline does its perfect work, 
there is no friction between the soul and God. But there is also 
the suggestion of ‘‘saving” or “blissful.” Philo quotes Pr 
3}1.12 (see above on v.5) as a saying of Solomon the peaceful 
(cipnvixds) ; the significance of this he finds in the thought that 
subjection and obedience are really a wholesome state for people 
who are inclined to be self-assertive, uncontrolled, and quarrel- 
some. He thinks that Noah is rightly called by a name denoting 
rest, since petiacw npepatoy dé kal yovxdlovta Kal oraGepov éru dé 
Kal eipnvixov Biov ot KaAoxdyabiav tetyunkdtes (Abrah. 5). To 
take eipnvixdv in some such sense (salutaris) would yield a good 
interpretation ; and this is confirmed by the similar use of eipyjvy 
in v.14 and of the adjective in 3 Mac 6%", where the Jews, in the 
ecstasy of their relief, xopols cvvictavto eidpoovvns eipqvexis 
onuetov. Those who stand their training reap a safe, sound life 
at last. In its social aspect, eipyvixdy could only refer to the 
brotherly love of the community ; the writer might be throwing 
out a hint to his readers, that suffering was apt to render people 
irritable, impatient with one another’s faults. The later record 
even of the martyrs, for example, shows that the very prospect of 
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death did not always prevent Christians from quarrelling in 
prison. This may be the meaning of cipyvixdv in Ja 318, but it is 
out of keeping with the present context. 

A close parallel to v.1 is the saying of Aristotle (see above, for the similar 
remark of Isokrates), quoted by Diog. Laertius (v. 1. 18): 7s matdelas ep 
ras mev plgas elvar muxpds, yAuKeis d¢ rods kaprovs. In Lpzst. Arist. 232, 
rovs yap am’ atris (2.e. Stcaroovvns) dhumlay karackevagev, though the dutta 
here is freedom from misfortune. Clem. Alex. (S¢vom. vii. 10. 56), after 
speaking of the time when we are delivered from the chastisements and 
punishments as é« rv dpaprynudrwv els maidelay troucvouerv cwrjproy [He 
127], adds: ped’ Hv drodUrpwow 7d yépas Kal ai Timal TehewHetow amodldovrat 

. Kal Geol rhv mpoonyopiay KéxAnvrat of aivOpovar TOV GhwY DeGr, TGV bd 
TP TWTHPL TPWTWV TETAYMEVW, "yevnTOMEVOL. 

The writer now resumes the imperative tone (vv.!%"), with a 
blend of counsel and warning. The discipline of trouble is 
viewed under an active aspect; men must co-operate with God, 
exerting themselves to avoid sin (v.!) by the exercise of personal 
zeal and church-discipline. Otherwise, the results may be fatal. 
The exhortation broadens out here, resuming the tone and range 
of 107°, 

12 So (16 as in 61) ‘* up wath your lestless hands! Strengthen your weak 
knees!” And “make straight paths for your feet” to walk in. You must 
not let the lame get dislocated, but rather make them whole. 4 Aim at peace 
with all—at that consecration without which no one will ever see the Lord ; ® see 
to wt that no one misses the grace of God, ‘‘ that no root of bitterness grows up 
to be a trouble” by contaminating all the rest of you ; that no one turns to 
sexual vice or to a profane life as Esau did—Esau who for a single meal 
‘* parted with his birthright.” %" You know how later on, when he wanted to 
obtain his inheritance of blessing, he was set aside ; he got no chance to repent, 
though he tried for it with tears. 

For the first time, since the hints in 3! 4! and 611, the writer 
alludes to differences of attainment in, the little community. 
Hitherto he has treated them asa solid whole. But the possi- 
bility of individual members giving way has been voiced in 102°, 
and now the writer (1%) widens his appeal; his readers are to 
maintain their faith not only for their own sakes but for the sake 
of those who at their side are in special danger of collapsing. 
The courage of their 6mopov is more than a personal duty; they 
are responsible for their fellow-members, and this involves the 
duty of inspiriting others by their own unswerving, unflagging 
faith, The admonition, as in 13, is addressed to the whole 
community, not to their leaders. The general aim of vv.12 18 js 
to produce the character praised by Matthew Arnold in his lines 
on Rugby Chapel: 


“Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the out-worn ... 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
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Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God.” 


He begins in v.!? by using scriptural language borrowed freely 
from Is 355 (icxvoare, xeipes dvetmévar Kal ydvata mapadedvpéva), 
but in a form already current in Sir 2582 (xeipes mapemévar kat 
yovara rapaArehupéva), and also from Pr 42° (dpOas tpoxids moder 
tots rogiv). This metaphorical language for collapsing in listless 
despair is common, ¢.g., in Sir 212 where yxeipes wapemevar is 
bracketed with ‘cowardly hearts,” in Philo’s description of the 
Israelites who longed to return to Egypt, of wév yap zpoxapdvres 
avérecov, Bapiv dvtimadov tynodpevor Tov Tovov, Kal Tas xelpas bar 
doGeveias domrep areipnkdtes GOAnTal Kabjxav (de Congressu Erud. 
29, cp. He 11), and especially in the description of moral 
encouragement in Job 4° 4 ei yap od évovbérnoas todXods, Kal 
xElpas doevods rapexdreoas, dobevodytds Te eEavéotnoas pyyacw, 
yovaciv te ddvvatodow Odpoos mrepeOnxas. In Dt 32°° wapadedv- 
pévous 1s parallel to zapeuévovs, and in Zeph 3!° the appeal 
Is Odpoee . . . py TapeicOwoav at yxetpés cov.! "AvopOdoarte 
(literally = straighten, renew) goes with ydvara better than with 
xetpas, but the sense is plain. In v.}%, if moujoare is read in the 
first clause, kai tpoxids dp0ds moinoate Tots Toolv Spay is a hexa- 
meter (p. lvii). By 7d xwddy the writer means “those who are 
lame,” these crippled souls in your company. 

Probably the rovetre of 8* P 33. 917. 1831 (Orig.) has been conformed, in 
moujoare (8° ADH KL, etc., Chrys.), to the preceding dvop@wacare (so, 2.¢., 
B. Weiss, in Zexte u. Untersuch. xiv. 3. 4, 9, who declares that the older 
codices never yield any case of an original aor. being changed into a present), 
though some edd. (e.g. von Soden) regard ro:joare as the original text and 
movetre as having been conformed to LXX (cp. Mt 3%). 


As ia S¢ paddov shows, éxtpamf here has its medical sense 
(e.g. Hippol. de offic. med. 14, os pare dvaxdGrar pate éxtpé- 
ayrot), not the common sense of being ‘turned aside” (as, eg., 
in Philo, Quaest. in Exod. 237 ot adpvddkxtws ddouropodvres 
Stapapravovow THs dpOyjs Kat AewPdpov ws wodddKis eis dvodias Kal 
Sve Bdrovs kal tpaxelas dtparods éxtpérer Oa’ 75 Tapamrdjody éorw 
ére kat at Wvyal Tov vedv Tadeias dmoipotow, and in M. Aurel. i. 7, 
Kal To phy éxtpamnvar eis LhAov coduotixdy). In Od. Sol 6!4f the 
ministers of the divine grace are praised in similar terms for 
their service to weaker Christians : 


“They have assuaged the dry lips, 
And the will that had fainted they have raised up:... 
And limbs that had fallen 
They have straightened and set up.” 
1 Clem. Hom. xii. 18, ai xetpes brd Snyudtwv rapelOnoay, 
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But here it is the members as a whole who are addressed, and 
Tpox. dp0as 7. T. wooly Guay means “ keep straight ” (woot, dative = 
“for your feet”)—it is the only way to help your fellow-members 
who have weakened themselves. Keep up the tone of your 
community, move in the right direction, to prevent any of your 
number from wavering and wandering. The straight path is the 
smooth path, it is implied; if any limping soul is allowed to 
stray from the straight course, under the influence of a bad 
example, he will be made worse instead of better. The admoni- 
tion in Zest. Sim. 5%% is interesting, as it suggests the train of 
thought here between vv.12" and 14 ; 


> 4 \ 4 eon pe ye s 
ayabivate Tas Kapdias tuay évariov Kuptov 
\ > /, ~ € ‘\ c aA > La a“ > , 
Kal edOivare Tas Sd0ds tpay evadriov Tov avOpdrewv 
A , , 
Kal écecbe eipicxovtes xdpww évaiiov Kvupiov kat dvOpdrwv. 
/ a 
purdéacbe odv amd THs Topveias, 
g 
OTe 4) Topveia pyTnp éoTl TOV KaKav, 
xopilovea amd Tod Oeod Kat mpoceyyilotca TH BeXiap. 


The author of Mpds ‘EBpatous knows that the difficulties in the way 
of faith are more than mere despair. In 12!" he has been 
dealing with the need of cheerful courage under the strain of 
life ; this leads to the appeal of v.!*. But while there is nothing 
so infectious as cowardice or despair, he rapidly passes on, 
in wv.!3£ (xaé xrA.), to warn his readers against some specific 
temptations in the moral life. He continues, in a third impera- 
tive (v.14), eipyynv Sidxete (an OT phrase, 1 P 31!) pera mdvtwv. 
Here perd goes with dudxere in the sense of “along with” (as in 
119 13”3, for our author avoids ctv), and wdévrwy means “all the 
(other) dyvo.” (as in 1374). The call is to make common cause 
with all the rest of the Christians in the quest for God’s eipyjvy, 
i.e. (see above on v.!') the bliss and security of a life under God’s 
control. It is eipyvy in a sense corresponding to the older sense 
of felicity and prosperity on the ground of some (messianic) 
victory of God, practically as in Lk 17 19°8 the Christian 
salvation; only this comprehensive sense does justice to the 
term here and in 137°, Hence the following xaé is almost = 
“even.” 


Eipyvy in a similar sense occurs repeatedly in the context of the passage 
already quoted from Proverbs: e.g. 3!? vlé, éudv vouluwv uh émdavOdvou, 
Ta d€ pjuara mou Typelrw oh Kapdla* uijKos yap Blov Kat én fwhs Kal elphvnv 
mpocOjcovely co. . . 3° dmdpxouv atr@ amd cv Kapr&v Sukaocbyyns . . . 
316" ex rod orbuaros aris éxmopeverar Sikacootvn Kal mdvres of TpliBo avris 
év eipdvy . . . 3° iva wopedy memobas &v elpjvn mdoas Tas ddovs gov. After 
Pr 4° (as quoted above) there follows the promise, avrds dé ras dp0ds rovfoet 
Tas Tpoxlas cov, Tas dé mopelas cou év elpynvn mpodéer, 


The conventional interpretation takes etpyynv with peta mévrov (zc. all 
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your members). This yields a fair sense, for a quarrelsome church is a real 
hindrance to effective faith ; the quarrelsomeness here would be due to the 
presence of faulty persons, whose lapses were apt to be irritating, and what 
would break eip#v7 (z.e. mutual harmony) in such cases is the spirit of harsh- 
ness in dealing with faults, censoriousness, or aloofness, just as what makes 
for elp#vn is a concern for purity and goodness inspired by forbearance and 
patience. But all this is read into the text. There is no hint of such dangers 
elsewhere in II pds ‘Epatovus as there is in 1 P 38f- and Ro 12!6.. Our author 
is characteristically putting a new edge on an old phrase like dubxere elphvyy. 


What eipyvy specially involved is shown in kat rdv dyacpdv 
xtX. Here dyvacpds is not to be identified with cwpoouvy in the 
special sense of 13; it is the larger “consecration” to God 
which all &yvo. must maintain. In fact, BidKete Tov dyraoudy KTA. 
is simply another description of the experience called “ sharing 
in God’s dytérns” (v.19). Xwpis generally precedes, here it follows, 
the word it governs (08), either for the sake of the rhythm or to 
avoid a hiatus (08 od8eis). ‘To see the Lord,” is an expression 
common in Philo for that vision of the Divine being which is 
the rare reward of those who can purify themselves from the 
sensuous (cp. H. A. A. Kennedy’s Phzlo’s Contribution to Religion, 
pp. 192f.). Kupios is God in vv. and ®; here, in view of 9%, it 
might be Jesus (as 2°), though “to see God” (vg “deum”) as a 
term for intimate personal fellowship is more adequate to the 
context. People must be on the alert against tendencies to in- 
fringe this dytaopds (v.1°) ; émucxowodvtes, one form and function of 
mapakadodvres (107), introduces three clauses, beginning each with 
pa ts, though it is not clear whether the third (v.’®) is intended 
as an example of pravO@ow or as a further definition of the 
second py tts (fifa xrA.). The first clause, py tus botepdy (sc. 7) 
dnd THs xdpitos Tod Oe0d, shows botepety (41) with ém7é as in 
Eccles 62 iorepav . . . dard mavtos 00 ériBupnoes (Sir 7°4 ph) borépe 
émd kXaudvrwv has a different sense). In writing dé tijs ydpuros 
rod Ocov the writer may have had already in mind the words of 
Dt 2918 (uy tis eorw ev tyiv. . . tivos 7 didvora eSéxAwev dd 
kuptov Tod Oeod Hy.dv), which he is about to quote in the next clause. 


The rhetorical tone comes out in the two iambic trimeters 05 ywpls ovdels 
Berar Tov KUpLov and émicxorobdytes ph Tis boTEepoy ad. 


The next clause, p tis pila mxplas dvw dvouca évoxhf, is a 
reminiscence of the warning against idolatry and apostasy in Dt 
2918, which A (as well as F*) preserves in this form, pa ris éorw 
ev tpiv pila mixpias dvw pvovoa evoxd7 (so B*¥: é XAG B) Kai 
mucpia (B¥: Kal mupia B). The form is ungrammatical, for éorw 
is superfluous, as is kai mxpia. On the other hand, the text of B 
yields no good sense, for a root can hardly be said to grow up é 
xohq, and «al muxpia is left stranded ; the alteration of muxpia 
in B* does not help matters, for it is not preceded by éy xodj, 


14 
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Plainly the writer found something like the words of A in his 
text of the LXX; he may have omitted éorw and kal mxpig. 
The confusion between -oyAy and xoA7 is intelligible, as dxAos 
and xéAos are confused elsewhere (Blass reads év xoAq here, 
which requires 7) or éorw to be supplied). “°Evoxdfj is the present 
subjunctive of évox\etv, which is used in 1 Es 21° (évoyAotca) 
and 2% (évoyAjoa.) of rebellion disturbing and troubling the 
realm. As a general term for “troubling” or “vexing,” it is 
common both in classical Greek and in the papyri, either 
absolutely or with an accusative, as, ¢g., Polystr. Hpzcur. (ed. 
C. Wilke) 84. 4, od8 tf’ Eds rovrwv évoxAncapévous Huds, the 
edict of M. Sempronius Liberalis (Aug. 29, 154 A.D.): év TH 
oixetag TH yewlpy|ia mpooKaprepotor pi évoxreiv (BGT. il. 372), 
and Aristoph. A7vogs, 709 f., od roAtv ovd 6 miOyKos otros 6 viv 
évoxAav. As for pila (of a person, as, ¢g., in 1 Mac 11° kat 
cénrtOev é atrav pila dpaptwrdos “Avrioxos “Emidarvys) muxptas 
(genitive of quality), the meaning is a poisonous character and 
influence (cp. Ac 88). The warning in Deuteronomy is against 
any pernicious creature in the community, who by cool insolence 
and infidelity draws down the divine sentence of extermination 
upon himself and his fellows. Here the writer thinks of people 
who consider that immediate gratification of their wishes is 
worth more than any higher end in life ; they value their spiritual 
position as sons (vv.5") so little, that they let it go in order to 
relapse on some material relief at the moment. Such a nature 
is essentially BéByAos, devoid of any appreciation of God’s 
privileges, and regarding these as of no more importance than 
sensuous pleasures of the hour. Under the bad influence of this 
(81a tatTyns, NX DK LW 326, etc, as in 137: dua airys, AH P 33. 
424* syrb*! boh Clem. etc., as in r1* 121), all the rest (ot wodXoi, 
after one has been mentioned, as in Ro 5) etc.) may be tainted 
(pravOGor), and so (cp. on 10) rendered incapable of épecOar tov 
Kuptov. 

The third clause (v.16) is py tis (sc. }) mépvos 4 BEéBndos (for 
the collocation see Philo, de Sacerdot. 8, répvy cat BeByrw copa 
kal wuxyv, and for this transferred sense of . (= Lat. profanus) 
see Jebb-Pearson’s Fragments of Soph. ii. 208); BéByros is 
only once applied to a person in the LXX, viz. in Ezk 2125 od 
BeBnr€ dvope (=5bn), then to people like Antiochus (3 Mac 
2% 14) or (3 Mac 71° rods BeByAous xepwodpevor) recreant Jews. 
In adding as ’Hoad xrA. the writer chooses the story of Esau, in 
Gn 2578-54 271-9, to illustrate the disastrous results of yielding 
to the dpaptia of which he had spoken in v.1. There can be no 
dropnovy, he implies, without a resolute determination to resist 
the immediate pleasures and passions of the hour. As Cicero 
puts it in the De Finibus, i. 14, “plerique, quod tenere atque 
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servare id quod ipsi statuerunt non possunt, victi et debilitati 
objecta specie voluptatis tradunt se libidinibus constringendos 
nec quid eventurum sit provident, ob eamque causam propter 
voluptatem et parvam et non necessariam et quae vel aliter 
pararetur et qua etiam carere possent sine dolore, tum in morbos 
graves, tum in damna, tum in dedecora incurrunt.” But why 
choose Esau? Probably owing to rabbinic tradition, in which 
Esau is the typical instance of the godless who grow up among 
good people (Isaac and Rebekah) and yet do not follow their 
deeds, as Obadiah is of the good who grow up among the wicked 
(Ahab and Jezebel) and do not follow ¢hezr deeds (Sifre 133 on 
Nu 27!). The rabbinic tradition! that Esau was sensual, is 
voiced as early as Philo, in the de JVodilitate, 4 (6 dé peilwv 
drreiOns ek TOV yaoTpos Kal TOV peTa yaorépa Hdovav axparis éxwv, 
th av dvereic On Kal mperBelwy eSictacbar To per avTov Kat 
peravociv evOvs ed’ ois eEéoTn Kal hovay xara Tod adeAGod Kal pundev 
érepov } St dv AvTHTEL TOs yovels TpayyareverGar), where Philo 
interprets the petdévova of Esau as simply regret for a bad bargain. 
Our author may have considered Esau a mépvos literally—and in 
any case the word is to be taken literally (as in 13*), not in its 
OT metaphorical sense? of “ unfaithful ””—but the weight of the 
warning falls on BéByos, as is clear from the phrase dvti Bpdcews 
peas (cp. Gn 2578 % Onpa airod Bpdois aird). T. H. Green 
(Prolegomena to Ethics, § 96) points out that hunger was not the 
motive. “If the action were determined directly by the hunger, 
it would have no moral character, any more than have actions 
done in sleep, or strictly under compulsion, or from accident, or 
(so far as we know) the action of animals. Since, however, it is 
not the hunger as a natural force, but his own conception of 
himself, as finding for the time his greatest good in the satis- 
faction of hunger, that determines the act, Esau recognizes 
himself as the author of the act... . If evil follows from it, 
whether in the shape of punishment inflicted by a superior, or 
of calamity ensuing in the course of nature to himself or those in 
whom he is interested, he is aware that he himself has brought 
it on himself.” The suas is emphatic: “id culpam auget, non 
misericordiam meretur” (Bengel). 

In the quotation from Gn 25°% (dwédoro 6¢ "Hoad ra mpwroroketa rg 
Tax), &aréSero (A C 623), as if from a form amodtdw (cp. Helbing, 105), is 
preferred by Lachmann, B. Weiss, WH. 

The warning is now (v.”) driven home. “lote, indicative here 
(a literary Atticism, though Blass insists that it is chosen for the 


1Jub 25% 8 (Esau tempting Jacob to take one of his own two sensual 


wives). 
2 IIopveta has this sense, and so has the verb (e.g. Ps 73 é&wdéOpevoas 
advra Tov wopvevovTa amd ood). 
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sake of the rhythm, to assimilate tore yap 81. kai pe(témerta) to 
the closing words of the preceding sentence), recalls to the 
readers the scripture story with which they were so familiar. 
"lore 8tu kai (another item in his story) petéwerta O€X\wv KAnpovo- 
pacar (x P 3°) thy eddoylay (=pwrordxva as in 1 Ch 51?) 
dmedSoxipdoby (Jer 69° dredoxipacey atrods Kvpios: Ign. Rom. 8° 
éav dmodoKkiwacG). *AmodoxisdtecOar is common in the Greek 
orators for officials being disqualified, but the rejection here is 
an act of God; Esau is a tragic instance of those who cannot 
get a second chance of perdvo (6°). The writer has again the 
sombre, serious outlook which characterizes a passage like 6*°. 
The very metaphor of plant-growth occurs here as there, and 
drreOoxipacOn recalls adéxiuos. Meravova is impossible for certain 
wilful sins ; certain acts of deliberate choice are irrevocable and 
fatal. Why this was so, in Esau’s case, is now explained; 
petavotas yap témov obx ebpe (edpioxw=obtain, with eéxlyreiy as 
often in LXX, eg. Dt 47°), katwep peta Saxpdwv (emphatic by 
position) ék{ythoas adthy (Ze. wetavoiav. “* Meravoias Tézos is, in 
fact, werdvoia, . . . When per. rézov is taken up again, the mere 
secondary téos disappears, and it is airjv, not airdv, agreeing 
with the great thing really sought,” Alford). If the writer used 
his usual A text of the LXX, he would not have found any 
allusion to the tears of Esau in Gn 27°58, but the tears were 
retained, trom the Hebrew, in Jub 26%, in other texts of the 
LXX, and in Josephus (Azz. i. 18. 7, révOos Hyev ei TH Siapapria. 
Kai airod rots daxpuvow dxOdmevos 6 rarnp xtX.).1 “Those tears 
of Esau, the sensuous, wild, impulsive man, almost like the cry 
of some ‘trapped creature,’ are among the most pathetic in the 
Bible” (A. B. Davidson). Adri refers to petavolas, not to 
eddoyias (which would require petavolas . . . edpev to be taken 
as a parenthesis, a construction which is wrecked on the anti- 
thesis between eépev and éxlyrjcas). The petdvoia is not a 
change in the mind of Isaac, which would require some additional 
words like toé matpés. Besides, Esau does not beseech Isaac to 
alter his mind. Nor can it refer to a change in God’s mind. It 
is “a change of mind” on Esau’s part, “undoing the effects of 
a former state of’ mind” (A. B. Davidson). Bitterly as Esau 
regretted his hasty action, he was denied any chance of having 
its consequences reversed by a subsequent perdvowa; this is the 
writer’s meaning. “Advvarov radw dvaxouvilew eis petavouay is the 
law of God for such wilful offenders, and to try for a second 
petdvova is vain. Such is the warning that our author deduces 
from the tale of Esau. 


? There is a striking parallel in De Mercede Conductis, 42, where 
Lucian describes an old man being met by % perdvowa Saxptovoa és ovdév 
bpeNos. 
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This inexorable view agrees with Philo’s idea (Leg. Alleg. iii. 75, moNXais 
yap Wuxats weravola xphcbar Bovdrnbelcas odk éwérpeWev 6 Oeds) that some, 
like Cain! (guod deter. pot. 26, TG 5é wy Sexouévw perdvowv Kaly ov 
dmepBodhv dyous), are too bad to repent, though Philo illustrates it here not 
from Esau, but from Lot’s wife. In de Spec. Leg. ii. 5 he declares that 
luxurious spendthrifts are ducxd@aprou Kal Svolaro., ws unde Oe@ TE Thy piow 
Trew ovyyvwuns aéiodcdar. In Jub 35" Isaac tells Rebekah that ‘‘ neither Esau 
nor his seed is to be saved.” But the idea of ILpds ‘EBpatous is made still more 
clear by the use of petavolas témwov as an expression for opportunity or 
chance to repent. This is a contemporary Jewish phrase; cp. Apoc. Bar 
85! (‘* For when the Most High will bring to pass all these things, there will 
not then be an opportunity for returning . . . nor place of repentance”’), 
4 Es 9” (‘while a place of repentance was still open to them, they paid 
no heed”), which goes back to Wis 121° kplywy dé xara Bpaxd édldous rémov 
peravolas (of God punishing the Canaanites). It is linguistically a Latinism,? 
which recurs in Clem. Rom. 7° (év yeveg kal yevegd peravolas Térov édwxev 
6 dSeomrdrys Tots BovAonévois éemiotpaphvar ém’ avrédy) and Tatian (Orat. ad 
Graecos, 15, Oia Totdro yotv % Trav Saydvev brécracis ovK exer meravolas 
térov). But a special significance attaches to it in 4 Esdras, for example, 
where the writer (e.g. in 7/9) rules out any intercession of the saints for the 
ungodly after death, in his desire to show that ‘‘the eternal destiny of the 
soul is fixed by the course of the earthly life” (G. H. Box, Zhe Zzra- 
Apocalypse, pp. 154, 155). Here, as in the Slavonic Enoch (531), which also 
repudiates such intercession, ‘‘we may detect the influence of Alexandrine 
theology, which tended to lay all stress upon the present life as determining 
the eternal fate of every man.” The author of IIpds ‘E8patous shared this 
belief (cp. 97’) ; for him the present life of man contains possibilities which 
are tragic and decisive. He ignores deliberately any intercession of saints or 
angels for the living or for the dead. But he goes still further, with Philo 
and others, in holding that, for some, certain actions fix their fate beyond any 
remedy. He regards their case as hopeless; characters like Esau, by an 
act of profane contempt for God, are rejected for ever, a second perdvova being 
beyond their reach. 


The connexion (ydép) between the finale (vv.!829) and what 
precedes lies in the thought that the higher the privilege, the 
higher the responsibility. In Zeg. Adleg. iii. 1, Philo quotes Gn 
2527 to prove that virtue’s divine city is not meant for human 
passions ; ov yap wépuxey 7) TOV TaGv OnpevtiKy Kaxia tiv dperis 
aéAw, wickedness banishing men from the presence and sight 
of God. But this line of thought is not in the writer’s mind. 
It is more relevant to recall that Esau typifies exclusion from 
God in Jub 15% (“Ishmael and his sons and his brothers and 
Esau, the Lord did not cause to approach Him”); yet even 
this is not needful to explain the turn of thought. The writer is 
continuing his grave warning. As vy.1*1" recall the first warning 
of 648, so he now proceeds to reiterate the second warning of 
106-31, reminding his readers that they stand in a critical position, 


1 Philo read peltwy 4 alrla wou Tod d¢eOfvac in Gn 4}, 

2 Livy, xliv. 10, ‘‘ poenitentiae relinquens locum” (cp. xxiv. 26, ‘locus 
poenitendis”); cp. Pliny’s ZZ. x. 97, “* ex quo facile est opinari, quae turba 
hominum emendari possit, si sit poenitentiae locus,” where the phrase is used 
in quite a different sense, of a chance to give up Christianity. 
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in which any indifferences or disobedience to God will prove 
fatal. This is the note of vv.2529 in particular. But he leads up 
to the appeal by describing in a vivid passage the actual position _ 
of his readers before God (vv.1*4); their new status and en- 
vironment appeals even more powerfully and searchingly for an 
unworldly obedience to God than the old status of the People. 

18 You have not come (wpowedndV0aTe) to what you can touch, to ** flames 
of fire,” to “mist” and “gloom” and “stormy blasts, ™ to the blare of a 
trumpet and toa Voice” whose words made those who heard it refuse to hear 
another syllable ® (for they could not bear the command, ‘‘ If even a beast 
touches the mountain, zt must be stoned”’)—* indeed, so awful was the sight 
that Moses said, “I am terrified and aghast.” * You have come (wpowedynhv- 
@are) to mount Sion, the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, to 
myriads of angels in festal gathering, * to the assembly of the first-born 
registered in heaven, to the God of all as guage, to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, *4 to Jesus who mediates (8° 9!) the new covenant, and to the sprinkled 
blood whose message ts nobler than Abels. 


The passage moves through two phases (vv.182! and 22-24), 
contrasting the revelation at mount Sinai (2? 1078) with the new 
d:aOyxn, the one sensuous, the other spiritual; the one striking 
terror with its outward circumstances of physical horror, the 
other charged with grace and welcome as well as with awe. The 
meditation and appeal are woven on material drawn from the 
LXX descriptions of the plague of darkness on Egypt (Ex 107!f 
Ynrapynrov oKdTos . . . eyévero oxdtos yvdpos OveAXa) and the 
theophany at Sinai (Dt 41! zpoonAGere kal éoryte trd 7d dpos* 
Kal Td Opos éxaiero Tupt Ews Tov ovpavod, oKdTos, yvddos, PiedAa, 
govy peyddn, and Ex 191% mpooeyere Eavrots tod dvaBjvat eis TO 
pos Kat Ovyety Tu adtod’ was 6 dwduevos TOd Spovs Oavatw TedevTHTEL 

. vy Aiors ALGoBorAnOycerar H Borji. kararosevOnocera’ édy TE 
KTHvos édv te avOpwros, ob Lyoerar. . . Kal eyivovto dwval Kat 
dotpamai Kai vepérn yvopwdys éx dpous Yewd, Pov THs oddavyyos 
nXEL méya’ Kal émroyOyn mas 6 rads 6 ev TH wapeuBorW). In v.18 
the text is difficult and perhaps corrupt. Wndapopéve sper 
would be equivalent to Wdradynte dpe, a tangible, material 
mountain; but as dpe. is a gloss (added, from v.22, by DK L 
255 syr“' arm Athan. Cosm. etc., either before or after yy).), 
though a correct gloss, y. may be taken (a) either with wupi, 
(2) or independently. In the former case, (2) two constructions 
are possible. (i) One, as in vg (“ad tractabilem et accensi- 
bilem ignem”), renders “to a fire that was material (or palpable) 
and ablaze”; (ii) “to what was palpable and ablaze with fire” 
(wvpi in an ablative sense). (i) is a daring expression, and the 
implied contrast (with v.?°) is too remote. The objection to (ii) 
is that wupé here, as in the OT, goes with the following datives. 
It is on the whole preferable (4) to take WnAadopévw by itself 
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(sc. rut). The mountain could not be touched indeed (v.”°), but 
it was a tangible object which appealed to the senses. This is 
the point of contrast between it and the Ziv dpos, the present 
participle being equivalent to the verbal adjective yyAadyrds. 
Kypke connects y. with mvpi in the sense of “touched by 
lightning” (‘‘igne tactum et adustum”), comparing the Latin 
phrase “fulmine tactum.” But the Greek term is O/yyavew, and 
in any case this interpretation really requires dpe, the mountain 
“‘sundering” under the lightning touch of God (Ps 144) etc.). 


Two conjectures have been proposed, bweu vevepwyévw by G. N. Bennett 
(Classical Review, vi. 263), who argues that this ‘‘ would fit in exactly with 
the OT accounts, which represent the summit of the mountain as burnt with 
fire, while lower down it was enveloped in a dense cloud” ; and regeWahw- 
pévw (dpe) by E. C. Selwyn (Journal of Theological Studies, ix. 133, 134)= 
** calcined” (a calcined volcano). Others (e.g. P. Junius) less aptly insert 
od or ph before wyAadwuévw, to harmonize the phrase with v.”°. 


In the rest of the description, {é@ is a poetical word (cp. 
de Mundo, 400a, heaven ravros Codov kal ataxrov Kiwipatos Kexw- 
pirpévov), which the writer prefers to oxdros. Kat @uéXdy— 
@veAAn, a hurricane, is defined by Hesychius as dvéyov cvetpodp?) 
Kat Spy, } Kataryis (cp. Hom. Od. 5. 317), and in de Mundo, 3954, 
as mvedua Biaov kal dpvw mpocadrdrAduevov. In v.® Hxw (nxn 
*Arrikol’ Hxos "EAAnves, Moeris) is a synonym for the LXX ¢orA, 
which the writer intends to use immediately. Philo had already 
used #xos in de Decalogo, 11: mévra 8 ws cikds TA wepl TOY Td7oVv 
Cavuaroupyeiro, Kriois Bpovrdv pelovoy 7) date xwpely axods, 
dotparav Adupecw abyoedeotdrats, doparov odAmvyyos HX Tpos 
pnxurrov amrotevovon . . . mupos ovpaviov popd Kamved Bafet Ta &v 
KikrAw ovoxdgovros. In de Spec. Leg. ii. 22 he explains that the 
wv) odéArvyyos announced to all the world the significance of 
the event. Finally, cat pov pnpdtov (the decalogue in Dt 4’), 
fis (de. the pwvy) ot dkovoavtes TapytTjcavTo ph (pleonastic nega- 
tive as in Gal 57; hence omitted by 8* P 467) mpootefvar (the 
active mpooGeival, in A, is less apt) abdrots (ze. the hearers) Aéyov 
(accus. and infinitive construction after my, cp. Blass, § 429). 
The reference in v.29 is to the scene described in Dt 5?°*, where it 
is the leaders of the nation who appeal in terror to Moses to take 
God’s messages and orders for them: kat viv py drofdvepev, ore 
eLavatdoe pas 7o wip TO péya Todro, ebv tpooHdpeba qpeis 
dxodoa THv duviv Kupiov rod Geod judy ért, Kal aroGavovpeba. 
But in Ex 2019 it is the people, as here, who appeal to Moses, 
py AaAreirw mpos Nas 6 Beds, pu) drobdvopev. TS Siactehhdpevoy 
(in Ex 1918, see above) is passive. AvaoréAAopou is said by Anz 
(Subsidia, 326.) not to occur earlier than Plato; here, as in 
Jth 11)? (0a SceoreiAaro avrots 6 Geds), of a divine injunction. 
In y.2! pavrafépevoy is not a LXX term (for the sense, cp. Zec ro! 
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ktpios éroinoev pavracias, of natural phenomena like rain); it is 
used here for the sake of alliteration (¢08. ¢arvr.). To prove 
that even Moses was affected by the terrors of Sinai, the writer 
quotes from Dt 919 2xdoBds eipr, adding rhetorically kat évrpopos. 
He forgets that Moses uttered this cry of horror, not over the 
fearful spectacle of Sinai but at a later stage, over the worship of 
the golden calf. For évtpopos, cp. 1 Mac 13? évtpopios Kat expoBos 
(v.2. %udoBos). The phrase evtpopos yevduevos is applied by 
Luke to the terror of Moses at the ¢wv7 Kvpiov out of the burning 
bush (Ac 7°), 

Assonance led to ékrpouos (% D*) or éupoBos (M 241. 255. 489. 547. 
1739 Thdt.). ”Evrpouwos was read by Clem. Alex. (Protrept. ix. 2). 


The true position of Christians is now sketched (vv.??*), 
"ANG tpoceAnAUOaTe Xudv Sper Kat mdder (11! 16) eos Lavtos, 
the author adding ‘lepoucadhp émoupaviw (1116) in apposition to 
wédet, and using thus the archaic metaphors of Is 18", Am 17, 
Mic 4 etc., in his picture of the true fellowship. Paul had 
contrasted mount Sinai (=the present Jerusalem) with 7 dvw 
‘IepovoaAyn. Our author’s contrast is between mount Sion 
(=‘IepovoaAnp érovpdvios) and mount Sinai, though he does not 
name the latter. From the zéAus he now passes to the woAtrat. 

In Chagiga, 12, i. 33, Resh Lakish deduces from 1 K 8% and Is 63% 
that zebul, the fourth of the seven heavens, contains ‘‘ the heavenly Jerusalem 


and the temple,” z.e. as the residence of deity ; while Ma’on, the fifth heaven, 
holds the ‘‘ companies of ministering angels.” 


The second object of mpocehndUOate is Kat pupidow (so 
En 4o!: “I saw thousands of thousands and ten thousand times 
ten thousand before the Lord of spirits”) d&yyé\wv, with which 
twavnysper must be taken, leaving the following kai to introduce 
the third object (v.”8). The conception of the angels as pupiddes 
goes back to traditions like those voiced in Ps 68!" (76 dpya rod 
e0d prprorrAdoroy, xiAvddes ebOnvotvrwv’ 6 KUp.os év adrois év Suwa) 
and Dan 7! (utpiar pupiades). TLaviyvpis was a term charged 
with Greek religious associations (cp. R. van der Loeff, De Ludis 
Eleusinits, pp. 85 f.), but it had already been adopted by Greek 
Jews like the translators of the LXX and Josephus for religious 
festivals. Movynydpe. describes the angelic hosts thronging with 
glad worship round the living God. Their relation to God is 
noted here, as in 1! their relation to human beings. “Evéa 
Tavyyupis éxet xapd, as Theophylact observes (iAapas eiOupias, 
iv maviyyupis emi€ntet, Philo, 2x Hlacc. 14); but the joy of 
Lk 151° is not specially mentioned. Chrysostom’s suggestion is 
that the writer évratéa tiv yapay Setxvvar Kat tiv edppoodvyv dvtt 
Tov yvopov kal Tod oKdrovs Kal THs OvédAdAys. Augustine (Quaest. 
i, 168: “accessistis ad montem Sion et ad ciuitatem dei Hier- 
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usalem et ad milia angelorum exultantium”) seems to imply not 
only that wovnydper goes with dyyéAwv, but that he knew a text 
with some word like ravyyvpifévrwv (Blass), as is further proved 
by boh (“keeping festival”), Orig"* (laetantium, collaudantium), 
and Ambrose. There is a hint of this in Clem. Alex. Protrepz¢. 
ix. 6, 7, atrn yap % mpwrdroxos éxxAynoia » éx ToAAOV d&yabdv 
ovykemevn Toadiwv' tatr’ gor. Ta mpwrdToKa Ta evarroyeypappeva 
ev ovpavois Kal Toravrais pupidow dyyéhwv cuprravyyvpilovra. 

The human zodXtrae are next (v.78) described as éxkAnola 
TpwtoTékwy atoyeypappevov ev odpavots. (For the collocation of 
angels and men, see En 39° ‘Mine eyes saw their [ze. the 
saints’|] dwellings with His righteous angels, and their resting- 
places with the holy”; the Enoch apocalypse proceeding to the 
intercession of the angels (‘‘and they petitioned, and interceded, 
and prayed for the children of men”) which the Christian writer 
deliberately omits.) The phrase describes what the author else- 
where calls 6 Aads (rod Geod), but in two archaic expressions, 
chosen to emphasize what Paul would have called their election. 
They are zpwréroxo (as Israel had been zpwrdroxos, Ex 4” etc.), 
with a title to God’s blessing (v.16 rpwrordxia). The choice of 
the plural instead of the collective singular was due to the 
previous plural in pupidow dyyéAwv. In dmoyeypappéven év 
odpavots there is a passing allusion to the idea of the celestial 
archives or register—a favourite poetical figure in which the 
Oriental expressed his assurance of salvation.1 As in Lk 10” 
so here, the phrase refers to men on earth, to the church militant, 
not to the church triumphant; otherwise év odpavots would be 
meaningless. 

This interpretation, which groups wavyyvper with what precedes, is current 
in nearly all the early versions and Greek fathers, who generally assume it 
without question. The real alternative is to take wupidow as further defined 
by dyyéAwy mavynytper Kal éxxAnola mpwrordkwy amoyeypaymevar €v ovpavots. 
This introduces and leaves wupidow rather abruptly, and implies that angels 
alone are referred to (so recently Dods, von Soden, Peake, Seeberg), called 
mpwrorékot as created before men. But, while a later writer like Hermas 
(Vis. iii. 4) could speak of angels as of mp@rou xricbévres, aroyeypappévov 
cannot naturally be applied to them. Hermas himself ( Vs. i. 3) applies that 
term to men (éyypagyjoovrat els Tas BLBNovs THs [ws meTa TOY aylwv). 


A fresh sweep of thought now begins (784). The writer 
is composing a lyrical sketch, not a law-paper; he reiterates the 
idea of the fellowship by speaking of God, men, and him by whom 
this tie between God and men has been welded, the allusion 
to Jesus being thrown to the end, as it is to form the starting- 
point for his next appeal (vv.2"), In kat kputq 0e6 mdévytwy it is 
not possible, in view of 9°7 (werd 8€ rodro Kpiows) and of the 
punitive sense of xpivw in 10%, to understand xpurjs as defender 

1 Clem. Hom. ix. 22, Ta dvouara év otpavy ws del SavTwy dvaypaphvat. 
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or vindicator (so, ¢.g-, Hofmann, Delitzsch, Riggenbach). The 
words mean “to the God of all (angels and men, the living and 
the dead, Ac 10%), and to him as xpirjs, to whom you must 
account for your life.” It is implied that he is no easy-going 
God. The contrast is not between the mere terrors of Sinai 
and the gracious relationship of Sion, but between the outward, 
sensuous terror of the former and the inward intimacy of the 
latter—an intimacy which still involves awe. In the next phrase, 
mvedpara Stxatwy means the departed who have in this life been 
Sixator in the sense of 10°8; rerehewwpévwy is added, not in the 
mere sense of “departed” (reAevrav = TeAcvodaOa1, TeAerodv), but 
to suggest the work of Christ which includes the dékato, who 
had to await the sacrifice of Christ before they were “ perfected” 
(11%), If this involves the idea of a descent of Christ to the 
under-world, as Loofs (¢g. in ERE. iv. 662) argues, it implies 
the group of ideas mentioned in 24, which may have lain in the 
background of the writer’s thought. At any rate the “ perfect- 
ing” of these décaror, their tedetwors, was due to Jesus; hence 
(v.24) the writer adds, kat S.aOjkns véas peoity “Inood (again at 
the end, for emphasis), where véas is simply a synonym for kauvjjs 
(88 etc.). The classical distinction between the two terms was 
being dropped in the xowy. Tis véas ‘IepovoaAnp occurs in Zest. 
Dan 53”, and the two words are synonymous, ¢.g., in Zest. Levi 
8l4 (érixAndjoerar aitG dvouya Kaivov, dt. Bacireds . . . Tonoer 
iepareiav véeav). Indeed Blass thinks that the unexampled da6yxys 
veds was due to a sense of rhythm; the author felt a desire to 
reproduce the — ..— — — of the preceding wv rereXewwpévov. 


In Cambodia (cp. ERE. iii. 164) those who are present at a death-bed all 
‘*repeat in a loud voice, the patient joining in as long as he has the strength, 
‘ Arahan! Arahan!’ ‘the saint! the just one!’ (Pali araham=‘the 
saint,’ ‘one who has attained final sanctification’).” Bleek is so perplexed 
by kat mvevu. dik. TeX. coming between Oem and "Inood that he wonders 
whether the author did not originally write the phrase on the margin, intending it 
to go with mavyydper or éxxAnolg. The curious misreading of D d, reOeuediw- 
Hévwv, underlies Hilary’s quotation (¢ract. zz Ps. 124: ‘‘ecclesia angelorum 
multitudinis frequentium—ecclesia primitivorum, ecclesia spirituum in domino 
fundatorum”’), Another odd error, mvedmare for mvevuaci, appears in D 
ks t) d and some Latin fathers (¢.g. Primasius)—a trinitarian emendation 

=10*). 


In 81a04Kys véas, as in 13%, the writer recalls the conception 
with which he had been working in the middle part of his argu- 
ment (chs. 7-10); now he proceeds to expand and explain the 
allusion in kal aipat. parvticpod (9!) kpetrrov (adverbial as in 
t Co 7°8) NadoGvrt mapa (as in 14 etc.) tov "ABed (=761 rod "ABed, 
cp. Jn 5°°). Reconciliation, not exclusion, is the note of the véa 
diabjxn. The blood of the murdered Abel (114) called out to 

1 rd"ABed (genitive) was actually read by L and is still preferred by Blass. 
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God in En 22 (where the seer has a vision of Abel’s spirit 
appealing to God) for the extinction of Cain and his descendants. 
The xpetrrov in Jesus here is that, instead of being vindictive 
and seeking to exclude the guilty, he draws men into fellowship 
with God (see p. xlii). The contrast is therefore not between the 
Voice of the blood of Jesus (Aadotvr.) and the Voice of the 
decalogue (v.!9), but between Jesus and Abel; the former opens 
up the way to the presence of God, the latter sought to shut it 
against evil men. The blood of martyrs was assigned an atoning 
efficacy in 4 Mac 68 1721f; but Abel’s blood is never viewed in 
this light, and the attempt to explain this passage as though the 
blood of Jesus were superior in redeeming value to that of Abel 
as the first martyr (so, e.g., Seeberg), breaks down upon the fact 
that the writer never takes Abel’s blood as in any sense typical 
of Christ’s. 


The application of vv.18-*4 now follows. Though we have a far 
better relationship to God, the faults of the older generation may 
still be committed by us, and committed to our undoing (vv.75-29), 


25 See (Bdémere as 3)*) chat you do not refuse to listen to his voice. For if 
they failed to escape, who refused to listen to their instructor upon earth, much 
less shall we, if we discard him who speaks from heaven. ™ Then his voice 
shook the earth, but now the assurance ts, ‘‘ once again I will make heaven as 
well as earth to quake.” ™' That phrase (rd 5é as Eph 4°), ‘‘ once again,” de- 
notes (Ondot, as in 98) the removal of what zs shaken (as no more than created), 
to leave only what stands unshaken. * Therefore let us render thanks that we 
get an unshaken realm ; and in this way let us worship God acceptably—™ but 
with godly fear and awe, for our God zs indeed ‘‘ a consuming fire.” 


The divine revelation in the sacrifice of Jesus (AaXody7) 
suggests the start of the next appeal and warning. From the 
celestial order, just sketched, the divine revelation (rév Aadodyta 
. . . Tov &m otpavay) is made to us; instead of rejecting it, which 
would be tragic, let us hold to it. The argument is: God’s 
revelation (v.25) implies a lasting relationship to himself (v.*%) ; 
and although the present order of things in the universe is 
doomed to a speedy fall (v.%°), this catastrophe will only bring 
out the unchanging realm in which God and we stand together 
(v.27), The abruptness of the asyndeton in (v.?°) Bhémete prj rd. 
adds to its force. Mapaitmonobe . . . mapoityodpevor are only a 
verbal echo of mapythoavto «tA. in v.19; for the refusal of the 
people to hear God except through Moses is not blamed but 
praised by God (Dt 5%). The writer, of course, may have 
ignored this, and read an ominous significance into the instinctive 
terror of the people, as if their refusal meant a radical rejection 
of God. But thisis unlikely. By wapattyodpevor tov xpnpartifovta 
he means any obstinate rejection of what Moses laid down for 
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them as the will of God. Et... odx (as was the fact) egéguyov 
(referring to the doom mentioned in 2? 37% 10%), As in 2° (és 
hpeis expevéducba), éexpedyw is used absolutely ; the weaker epvyov 
is read only by & DK LM ¥ 104, etc. In the following words 
there are three possible readings. The original text ran: (a) émt 
yijs mapaurnodpevor tov xpypatifoyvra (x* A C D M d boh Cyr.), 
ém ys being as often thrown to the front for the sake of 
emphasis. But the hyperbaton seemed awkward. Hence (4) 
Tov émt yis mapaurnodpevor x. (8° K L P Chrys. Thdt. etc.) 
and (c) rapairnodpevor tov eri yys x. (69. 256. 263. 436. 462. 
467. 1837. 2005 vg) are attempts to make it clear that émi y‘js 
goes with tév xpnparifovta, not with mapartnodpevor. The latter 
interpretation misses the point of the contrast, which is not 
between a rejection on earth and a rejection in heaven (!), but 
between a human oracle of God and the divine Voice dm 
ovpavav to us. The allusion in tov xpnuarifovra} is to Moses, 
as Chrysostom was the first to see. To refuse to listen to him is 
what has been already called dOeretv vopov Mwicéws (1078). As 
the Sinai-revelation is carefully described in 2? as 6 dv dyyéAwv 
AadnOets Adyos, so here Moses is 6 xpyparifwv, or, as Luke puts 
it, Os ed€Eato Adyta Ldvra Sodvar (Ac 7°*); he was the divine 
instructor of the Aads on earth. It is repeatedly said (Ex 2074, 
Dt 4°*) that God spoke to the people at Sinai é« rod odpavod, so 
that to take rév xpnpatifovtra here as God, would be out of 
keeping with éqi rijs yfs. The writer uses the verb in a wider 
sense than in that of 85 and 117; it means “the man who had 
divine authority to issue orders,” just as in Jer 26? (rots Adyous 
ovs ovveragd cou adttots xpnuarioat), etc. He deliberately writes 
Tov xpypatilovra of Moses, keeping rév Aadodvra as usual for 
God. Then, he concludes, odd (altered, as in v.°, to roAA@ by 
D° K LM P © 226, or to wécq, as in 914, by 255) paddov (sc. od« 
exevSdueba) Hpets ot tdv (sc. xpnuari{ovra) dm obpavav d&troatpeds- 
pevo. (with accus. as 3 Mac 373 dweorpavavto tiv atipnrov 
moAwretay, and 2 Ti 1) dreorpddyody pe TavTes). 


It is surprising that odpavod (x M 216. 424**. 489. 547. 623. 642. 920. 
1518. 1872 Chrys.) has not wider support, though, as 9”: 24 shows, there is 
no difference in sense. 


In v.76 o6 4 pwvh thy yhv éoddeuce tore is another (cp. vv.13 14) 
unintentional rhythm, this time a pentameter. Tére, ze. at 
Sinai. But in the LXX of Ex 19}8, which the writer used, the 
shaking of the hill is altered into the quaking of the people, and 
Jg 5% does not refer to the Sinai episode. Probably the writer 
inferred an earthquake from the poetical allusions in Ps 1147 


* Cp. Jos. Aut. iii. 8. 8, Mwitions . . . éxpnuarivero wep) Gv édetro mapa 
Tov Beod, 
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(érarev6y 7 yp), Ps 688 7718 when these were associated with 
the special theophany at Sinai. Név 8é émjyyeAro (passive in 
middle sense, as Ro 4”) \éywv, introducing a loose reminiscence 
and adaptation of Hag 2° (ér dma éyd ceiow ov otpavey Kal hv 
yiv «rX.), where the prediction of a speedy convulsion of nature 
and the nations has been altered! in the LXX, by the intro- 
duction of ér, into a mere prediction of some ultimate crisis, 
with reference to some preceding cetots, ze. for our writer the 
Sinai-revelation. The second and final ceiois is to be at the 
return of Jesus (98). 

The anticipation of such a cosmic collapse entered apocalyptic. Thus the 
author of Apoc. Baruch tells his readers, ‘if you prepare your hearts, so as 
to sow in them the fruits of the law, it shall protect you when the Mighty 
One is to shake the whole creation” (32!). 

In v.?’ the Haggai prediction is made to mean the removal 
(petd0eow, stronger sense than even in 72) tév cadevopevav (by 
the cetovs). There is a divine purpose in the cosmic catastrophe, 
however; it is ta pelvy Ta ph cadeudpeva, ze. the Baowdela 
éaddeutos Of the Christian order. For dcddeutos, compare Philo, 
de vit. Mosis, ii. 3, Ta 5¢ rovTov povov BéBata, doadevta, dxpddavra 
... pever tayiws ad’ Hs Hpuepas eypddy péxpe viv Kal mpods tov 
éreita, mavra Siapevely Amis atta aidva dorep GOdvara. etw and 
oahedw are cognate terms (cp. ¢.g. Sir 161819 6 otpavos . . . Kal yy 
carevOnoovra: . . . data Opn Kal Ta Geneva THs ys Tvoeceiovrat). 
Here oeiow is changed into oefw by D K L P d arm and some 
cursives, probably to conform with the form of the promise in 
Hag 271 (éyo celw tov ovp. Kal ryv yqv). The hint is more 
reticent, and therefore more impressive than the elaborate pre- 
diction of the Jewish apocalyptist in Apoc. Bar 59%: “but also 
the heavens were shaken at that time from their place, and those 
who were under the throne of the Mighty One were perturbed, 
when He was taking Moses unto Himself. For He showed him 

. the pattern of Zion and its measures, in the pattern of 
which was to be made the sanctuary of the present time ” (cp. 
He 8°). There is a premonition of the last judgment in En 
601, as a convulsion which shook not only heaven, but the nerves 
of the myriads of angels. 

‘““There have been two notable transitions of life,” says Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Ovat. v. 25), in the history of the world, z.e. the two covenants, 
‘¢ which are also called earthquakes on account of their arresting character” 
(dca 7d Tod mpdyuaros mepiBdyrov) ; the first from idols to the Law, the second 
from the Law to the gospel. We bring the good news of yet a third earth- 
quake, the transition from the present order to the future (rhy évredOev él ra 
éxeloe perdoractv, TH pnkéere Kwovmeva, unde cadevdueva).” 








17.¢, while Haggai predicts ‘‘it will be very scon,” the LXX says ‘‘once 
again.” 
2 Probably a reference to He 12”, 
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Changes and crises may only serve to render a state or an 
individual more stable. Thus Plutarch says of Rome, in the 
disturbed days of Numa, kxa@dzep ra xatarnyvipeva TO celer Oar 
parrov épalerat, povvecbar Soxodoa dua trav Kwdivov (Vit. Num. 
8). But the writer’s point in v.?” is that there is an doddeutos 
Baowdeta ! already present, in the fellowship of the new d:a6xxy, 
and that the result of the cosmic catastrophe will simply be to 
leave this unimpaired, to let it stand out in its supreme reality 
and permanence. The passage is a counterpart to 110-12, where 
skies and earth vanish, though they are God’s own épya. So 
here, the writer puts in, by way of parenthesis, @s memounpever. 
Kypke took wemoinpévev, “pro memounpevny, sc. wetabecw,” com- 
paring Mt 5!9 where he regarded éAaxiorwy as similarly equiva- 
lent to éAaxiorny. The word would then be a genitive absolute, 
connecting with what follows: “all this being done so that,” etc. 
Even when erounpévwy is taken in its ordinary sense, it is 
sometimes connected with tva «ra. (so, é.g., Bengel and Delitzsch) ; 
the aim of creation was to replace the provisional by the per- 
manent, the temporal by the eternal. A far-fetched interpreta- 
tion. Even the conjecture (Valckenaer) zerovijpevwv (labouring 
with decay) is needless, though ingenious. In vy.?8: 29 the final 
word upon this prospect and its responsibilities is said. Ad (as 
in v.12), in view of this outlook (in v.27), BaowWelay doddeuTov 
(metaphorical, as, ¢g., Diod. Sic. xii. 29, oovdal doddevrar) 
tapahapBdvovtes (cp. 2 Mac rol! and Zfist. Arist. 36, kat Hels 
dé mwapadaBdvres tiv Bacre‘ay xrd., for this common phrase) 
Zxapev xdpw (dd with pres. subjunctive as in 6!). The unique 
and sudden reference to the primitive idea of Baowela (see 
Introd., p. xxxiii) may be a reminiscence of the scripture from which 
he has just quoted ; the prediction about the shaking of heaven 
and earth is followed, in Hag 2”, by the further assertion, kat 
kataotpépw Opdvovs Baciréwv, Kal éorAcOpedow Sivayw Baciréwv 
rév éOvév. Possibly our author regarded the prediction in Dn 718 
(kat rapadyovra. tiv Bacirelav ayror tWicrov Kat Kabé~ovow 
airyv éws aidvos Tov aiwvwv) as fulfilled already in the Christian 
church, though he does not mean by Bacwrciav rapadapPBdvovres 
that Christians enter on their reign. 

Why thankfulness (for this common phrase, see Epict. i. 2. 23, 
exw xdpw, dre pov deidy, and OP. 138178 (2nd century) 8a 
Gvovsv TO cdoavt admrediSouev xdpuras) should be the standing 
order for them, the writer explains in 8 fs xrA.; it is the one 
acceptable Aarpevew (9'), or, as he puts it afterwards (13}5), the 
real sacrifice of Christians. Av fs \atpevdpev (subj. cohortative 
in relative clause, like orjre in 1 P 512) edapeotds (not in LXX; 

*Cp. Wis 51:16 Sixato. dé els rdv aldva fSow . . . Ajmpovra 7rd Bacl- 
Aevov THs edmrpemelas . . . &x xerpds Kuplov, dru rH deEtd oxemdce avrous. 
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an adverb from the verb in the sense of 115°) 76 0€6. The v.2. 
€xowev (8% K P Lat syr™ eth etc.) is the usual (see Ro 52) 
phonetic blunder, though Aarpevouwey (8 M P syr™ arm) would 
yield as fair a sense as Aarpevwpev (A C D L 33. 104 Lat sah 
etc.). In peta .. . 8€ous he puts in a characteristic warning 
against presumption. There are three readings. (a) eibAaPelas 
Kat déovs, N* A C D 256. 263. 436. 1912 sah boh syr® arm. 
(4) edAaBelas kal aidods, 8° M P WV 6. 104. 326. 1739 lat Orig. 
(c) aidots cai evAaBelas, K L 462 syr™ Chrys. Thdt. The acci- 
dental doubling of a (from kai) led to (4), especially as aidods 
and evAaBeia were often bracketed together, and as deds was a 
rare word (first popularized in Hellenistic Judaism by 2 Macca- 
bees). EdAaPeta here as in 57 (cp. 117) of reverent awe. Kat 
yap 6 Oeds uay wip Katavadtokoy (v.29). Not “for our God too 
is a mvp av.,” for the writer believed that the same God was God 
of the old dvayjxn and of the new ; besides, this rendering would 
require kat yap tpav 6 beds. The phrase is from Dt 424 (Moses 
at Sinai to the Israelites) dr. Kvpuos 6 beds cov mip KatavadicKov 
éortiv, Oeds CnAwrys (cp. 9°), referring to his intense resentment of 
anything like idolatry, which meant a neglect of the dva@7Kyn. 
There is no allusion to fire as purifying; the author of Wisdom 
(161%) describes the Egyptians as rupt xaravaAroKdpevor, and it is 
this punitive aspect of God which is emphasized here, the divine 
Gidos (see p. XXXxvi). 


This is one of Tertullian’s points (adv. Marc. i. 26-27) against the 
Marcionite conception of a God who is good-natured and nothing more: 
‘*tacite permissum est, quod sine ultione prohibetur . . . nihil Deo tam 
indignum quam non exsequi quod noluit et prohibuit admitti. . . malo 
parcere Deum indignius sit quam animadvertere. . . . Plane nec pater tuus 
est, in quem competat et amor propter pietatem, et timor propter potestatem ? 
nec legitimus dominus, ut diligas propter humanitatem et timeas propter 
disciplinam.” In IIpds ‘Epatous there is no softening of the conception, as in 
Philo’s argument (de Sacrificantibus, 8) that God’s requirement is simply 
dryaray avrov ws evepyérny, el dé wh, poBetc Oar your ws dpxovra Kal KUpiov, Kal 
dia tmracév lévar Trav eis dpécxeray 6dGy Kal NaTpevery aiT@ wh Tapépyws adda 
By TH Puxy TeTANpwuevy yrauns piroléou kal Tay évTrohGy avTod mepiéxerOas 
kal Ta Slava tyuay. In de Decalogo, 11, he spiritualizes the fire at Sinai thus: 
Tod mupds Td pev pwrtfew 7d bé kale wépuxev (those who obey the divine laws 
being inwardly enlightened, those who disobey being inflamed and consumed 
by their vices), and closes the treatise (33) by enunciating his favourite doc- 
trine that God never punishes directly but only indirectly (here by Alxy, whose 
appropriate task is to punish those who disobey her liege Lord). Indeed he 
allegorizes the OT comparison of God to a flame (Quaest. tn Exod. 24% 
omep 5é POE Tacay Thy TapaBnGcioay Sryv dvaNioxe, otrws, Bray ém- 
gpourhon eldixpivhs Tod Oeod evvoa TH Wuxy mdvras rods érepoddéous dceBelas 
Royipors SiapOelper, KaVoo.ovoa Thy bAnv didvoway). The closest parallel to 
our passage lies in Ps.—Sol 15°% where the author declares that praise to God 
is the one security for man. Wadwdv kal alvoy mer’ @ois év edppootyy Kapdids, 
kaprov xevéwy . . . dmapxyv xeitéwy amd Kapdlas oolas Kal dixalas, 6 rowdy 
radra ov gadevOjoera eis Tov aldva dod (2.e, brd) KaKkod, POE mupds Kal 
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dpyh ddlkar otx aperar avrov, bray aéXOn emt dpuaprwrovs ard mpoowmrov 
kuplov. 


With this impressive sentence Mpés “EBpatous really closes. 
But the writer appends (see Introd., pp. xxvilif.) a more or less 
informal postscript, with some personal messages to the com- 
munity. A handful of moral counsels (vv,"’) is followed by a 
longer paragraph (vv.*1°), and the closing personal messages are 
interrupted by a farewell benediction (v.”°). 


1 Zet your brotherly love continue. * Never forget to be hospitable, for by 
hospitality (dia radrys, as 12°) some have entertained angels unawares. * Re- 
member prisoners as tf you were in prison yourselves ; remember those who are 
being ill-treated (11*"), since you too are in the body. 


Neither iAadedpia nor gidofevia is a LXX term, though 
the broader sense of the former begins in 4 Mac 137% 26 14}, 
Mevérw (cp. 619 1024 82f), though its demands might be severe at 
times (cp. Ro 12), 1 P 172; Clem. Ro 17; Herm. AZand. 81°) ; the 
duty is laid as usual on members of the church, not specially on 
officials. In v.? a particular expression of this @uAadeddia. is called 
for. dogevia was practically an article of religion in the ancient 
world. The primary reference here in twes is to Abraham and 
Sara (Gn 18!£), possibly to Manoah (Jg 13°"), and even to Tobit 
(Tob 1218); but the point of the counsel would be caught readily 
by readers familiar with the Greek and Roman legends of divine 
visitants being entertained unawares by hospitable people, e.g. 
Hom. Odyss. xvii. 485 f. (kai re Oeot Eeivorow éouxdtes GAXOSa7roIcL 

| ravrota teA€ovtes, ExiotpwpGor roAnas, cp. Plat. Soph. 216 B) ; 
Si. Ttal. vii. 173 f. (‘‘laetus nec senserat hospes | advenisse 
deum”), and the story of Philemon and Baucis (Ovid, Aez. 
viii. 626 f.) alluded to in Ac 144. In the Hellenic world the 
worship of Zeus Xenios (e.g. Musonius Rufus, xv. a, 6 wept Eévous 
ddixos eis Tov €vrov dwaprdver Aia) fortified this kindly custom. 
According to Resh Lakish (Sota, roa), Abraham planted the tree 
at Beersheba (Gn 21%%) for the refreshment of wayfarers, and 
gdogevia was always honoured in Jewish tradition (e.g. Sabbath, 
127. 1, “there are six things, the fruit of which a man eats in 
this world and by which his horn is raised in the world to come: 
they are, hospitality to strangers, the visiting of the sick,” etc.). 
But there were pressing local reasons for this kindly virtue in the 
primitive church. Christians travelling abroad on business might 
be too poor to afford a local inn. Extortionate charges were 
frequent ; indeed the bad repute which innkeepers enjoyed in 
the Greek world (cp. Plato’s Zaws, 918 D) was due partly to this 
and partly also to a “general feeling against taking money for 
hospitality” (cp. Jebb’s Theophrastus, p. 94). But, in addition, 
the moral repute of inns stood low (Theophrastus, Char. 65 
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dewds 8 ravB8oxedoar Kat ropvoBocKjoa. xrX.) ; there is significance 
in the Jewish tradition preserved by Josephus (Awzé. v. 1. 1) 
that Rahab 4 wdépvn (1131) kept an inn. For a Christian 
to frequent such inns might be to endanger his character, 
and this consideration favoured the practice of hospitality on 
the part of the local church, apart altogether from the discomforts 
of aninn. (“In the better parts of the empire and in the larger 
places of resort there were houses corresponding in some 
measure to the old coaching inns of the eighteenth century ; in 
the East there were the well-known caravanserais ; but for the most 
part the ancient hostelries must have afforded but undesirable 
quarters. They were neither select nor clean,” T. G. Tucker, 
Life in the Roman World, p. 20.) Some of these travellers 
would be itinerant evangelists (cp. 3 Jn °°). 

According to Philo the three wayfarers seen by Abraham did 
not at first appear divine (ot dé Gevorépas dvres Picews eAeAHOecar), 
though later on he suspected they were either prophets or angels 
when they had promised him the birth of a son in return for his 
splendid hospitality (4dvah. 22-23). “Ina wise man’s house,” 
Philo observes, ‘no one is slow to practise hospitality: women 
and men, slaves and freedmen alike, are most eager to do 
service to strangers”; at the same time such hospitality was 
only an incident (adpepyov) and instance (detypa capécratov) 
of Abraham’s larger virtue, ze. of his piety. Josephus also 
(Ant. i, 11, 2) makes Abraham suppose the three visitors 
were human strangers, until at last they revealed themselves 
as divine angels (Qcacduevos tpeis dyyéhous Kal vopioas evar 
évous Horacatd 7 dvactas Kal map’ aitd xataxévtas mapexddet 
éeviwv peradaBeiv). It was ignorance of the classical idiom (cp. 
Herod. i. 44, éimodeEduevos tov Eelvov hovéa tod radds éAdvOave 
Booxwv) in édabov gevicavtes, which led to the corruptions of 
é\aSov in some Latin versions into “‘latuerunt,” ‘‘didicerunt,” 
and ‘“placuerunt.” Note the paronomasia émAav@dveode . 
Z\a0ov, and the emphatic position of dyyéAous. “ You never know 
whom you may be entertaining,” the writer means. “Some 
humble visitor may turn out to be for you a very dyyeAos Oecd” 
(cp. Gal 414). 

Mipyfjoxeobe (bear in mind, and act on your thought of) rév 
Secpiwv. Strangers come within sight; prisoners (v.°) have to 
be sought out or—if at a distance—borne in mind. Christian 
kindness to the latter, z.e. to fellow-Christians arrested for some 
reason or other, took the form either of personally visiting them 
to alleviate their sufferings by sympathy and gifts (cp. Mt 25%, 
2 Ti 118), or of subscribing money (to pay their debts or, in the 
case of prisoners of war, to purchase their release), or of praying 
for them (Col 478 and 4°). All this formed a prominent feature 


15 
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of early Christian social ethics. The literature is full of tales 
about the general practice: eg. Aristid. Apol. 15; Tertull. ad 
Mart. 1f. and Afol. 39, with the vivid account of Lucian in the 
de Morte Peregr. 12, 13. This subject is discussed by Harnack — 
in the Expansion of Early Christianity (bk. ii. ch. 3, section 5). 
Our author urges, ‘remember the imprisoned” ds cuvdedepevor. 
If és is taken in the same sense as the following ws, the meaning 
is: (a) “as prisoners yourselves,” ze. in the literal sense, ‘‘ since 
you know what it means to be in prison”; or (4) “as im- 
prisoned,” in the metaphorical sense of Diognet. 6, Xpioriavol 
KatéxovTat Os ev ppovpa TG Kéopo. A third alternative sense is 
suggested by LXX of 1 S 181 (9 Woy lovddav cvvedeOn tH Wryj 
Aavid), but the absence of a dative after ovvdedenévor and the 
parallel phrase és év odpar rule it out. Probably &s is no more 
than an equivalent for ave. Christians are to regard themselves 
as one with their imprisoned fellows, in the sense of 1 Co 1276 
cite Taoxer ev pédos, ovprdoye Tdavta Ta wédy. This interpreta- 
tion tallies with 10%4 above (cp. Neh 13-4). It does not, however, 
imply that év odpati, in the next clause, means “‘in the Body (of 
which you and your suffering fellows are alike members”) ; for 
év odpate refers to the physical condition of liability to similar 
ill-usage. See Orig. ¢. Ceds. il. 23, rav tots év cdpact (Bouhéreau 
conj. coaT1) cvpBavdvrwv, and especially Philo’s words describ- 
ing some spectators of the cruelties inflicted by a revenue officer 
on his victims, as suffering acute pain, ds év rots érépwy copacww 
abrol Kaxovpevor (de Spec. Leg. iii. 30). So in de Confus. Ling. 35, 
Kal TO Tvppopov avynvitwv TOV Kaxovyopévuy (7.e. by exile, famine, 
and plague; cp. He 11°”) ovd« évdcetoar ywpiw, odmare. 

Seneca (Zf. ix. 8) illustrates the disinterestedness of friendship by 
observing that the wise man does not make friends for the reason suggested 
by Epicurus, viz., to ‘‘ have someone who will sit beside him when he is ill, 
someone to assist him when he is thrown into chains or in poverty,” but 
‘*that he may have someone beside whom, in sickness, he may himself sit, 
someone whom he may set free from captivity in the hands of the enemy.” 
The former kind of friendship he dismisses as inadequate : ‘‘a man has made 
a friend who is to assist him in the event of bondage (‘adversum vincula’), 
but such a friend will forsake him as soon as the chains rattle (‘cum primum 
crepuerit catena’).” In Zp. Arist. 241, 242, when the king asks what is the 
use of kinship, the Jew replies, édv rots oupBatvover voulfwuer arvyodou pev 
Erarrotcbar kal KakoTabduev ws avrol, palverar Td avyyeves doov loxidy éort. 
Cicero specially praises generosity to prisoners, and charity in general, as 
being serviceable not only to individuals but to the State (de Offic. ii. 18, 
“‘haec benignitas etiam rei publicae est utilis, redimi e servitute captos, locu- 
pletari tenuiores”). 

4 Let marriage be held in honour by all, and keep the marriage-bed un- 
stained. God will punish the vicious and adulterous. 

° Keep your life free from the love of money ; be content with what you 
have, for He (airés) has sazd, 


“‘ Never will I fatl you, never will I forsake you.” 
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8 So that we can say confidently, 

“* The Lord is my helper (Bons, cp. 2'8 4!), L will not be afraid, 
What can men do to me?” 

As vy.1:? echo 10% 82. 83, y,4 drives home the répvos of 1216, 
and vwv.®-6 echo the reminder of 104, Evidently (v.4), as among 
the Macedonian Christians (1 Th 43%), ¢iAadeAdia could be 
taken for granted more readily than sexual purity. Tipuos (sc. 
éorw as in v.5, Ro 12°, the asyndeton being forcible) & ydpos év 
maou, z.¢. primarily by all who are married, as the following 
clause explains. There may be an inclusive reference to others 
who are warned against lax views of sexual morality, but there is 
no clear evidence that the writer means to protest against an 
ascetic disparagement of marriage. Koiry is, like the classical 
Xexos, a euphemistic term for sexual intercourse, here between 
the married ; duiavros is used of incest, specially in Zest, Reud. 
i. 6, eulava xoirnv tod marpéds pov: Plutarch, de Pluvits, 18, py 
Gdrwy puaivew tiv Koirny Tod yevvyoavtos, etc.; but here in a 
general sense, as, ¢.g., in Wisdom: 

paxapia 7) oreipa  aulavTos, 
Yrs ovK Eyvw Koitnv év TaparTdpati, 
eeu Kaprov ev éricxoTy Wrxav (3}°), 
and ovre Biovs ovre ydpous Kabapots ere prrddocovew, 
érepos 5 érepov 7) AoxGv advaipet 7) voevwv ddvva (14%). 


In mépvous yap kal porxods xrX., the writer distinguishes between 
pootxoé, z.e. married persons who have illicit relations with other 
married persons, and zdédpvou of the sexually vicious in general, 
ze. married persons guilty of incest or sodomy as well as of 
fornication. In the former case the main reference is to the 
breach of another person’s marriage; in the latter, the pre- 
dominating idea is treachery to one’s own marriage vows. The 
possibility of zropveéa in marriage is admitted in Tob 87 (od dua 
mopveiay éyo AapBdvw tiv adeApyv pov Tavryv), 7c. of mere 
sexual gratification! as distinct from the desire and duty of 
having children, which Jewish and strict Greek ethics held to be 
the paramount aim of marriage (along with mutual fellowship) ; 
but this is only one form of zopveia. In the threat xpwet (as in 
10°°) 6 eds, the emphasis is on 6 Oeds. “Longe plurima pars 
scortatorum et adulterorum est sine dubio, quae effugit notitiam 
judicum mortalium . . . magna pars, etiamsi innotescat, tamen 
poenam civilem et disciplinam ecclesiasticam vel effugit vel 
leuissime persentiscit ” (Bengel). 

This is another social duty (cp. Philo, de Decalogo, 24). In view of the 
Epicurean rejection of marriage (¢.g. Epict. ili. 7. 19), which is finely 


1 uh ev wdOer émvOvutas, as Paul would say (1 Th 4°). 
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answered by Antipater of Tarsus (Stob. Flordleg. Ixvii. 25: 6 ebyeviis Kal 
edWuxos véos .. . Oewpav Siubre rédevos olkos Kal Blos ovk AANws ddvarac 
yevérOar, ) pera. ‘yuvarkds al réxvwv Krd.), as well as of current ascetic 
tendencies (¢.g., 1 Ti 4°), there may have been a need of vindicating marriage, 
but the words here simply maintain the duty of keeping marriage vows 
unbroken. The writer is urging chastity, not the right and duty of any 
Christian to marry. Prejudices born of the later passion for celibacy led to 
the suppression of the inconvenient év maou (om. 38. 460. 623. 1836. 1912* 
Didymus, Cyril Jerus., Eus., Athan., Epiphanius, Thdt.). The sense is 
hardly affected, whether ydép (x A D* M P lat sah boh) or dé (C D° V6 syr 
arm eth Clem., Eus., Didymus, Chrys.) is read, although the latter would 
give better support to the interpretation of the previous clause as an anti- 
ascetic maxim. 


A warning against greed of gain (vv.® ®) follows the warning 
against sexual impurity. There may bea link of thought between 
them. For the collocation of sensuality and the love of money, 
see Epict. iii. 7. 21, cot xadrynv yvvaixa paiverbar pndepiav H THV 
ony, Kadov matda pndéva, Kaddv dpytpwpa pnbév, xptvowua pyber: 
Test. Jud. 18, puddgacGe dro tis ropveias kat THs pirapyupias .. . 
ére TattTa . . . ovK adie dvdpa éeAeHoo Tov TAnCoov avrov, and 
Philo’s (de Post. Catnt, 34) remark, that all the worst quarrels, 
public and private, are due to greedy craving for 7% edpopdias 
yuvaxds 7) xpnudrwv kth. In de Adbrah. 26, he attributes the 
sensuality of Sodom to its material prosperity. Lucian notes the 
same cennexion in MVigrin. 16 (cvvewépxerar yap porxeia Kat 
girapyvpia xrd., the love of money having been already set as 
the source of such vices). In 1 Co 5 Paul brackets of wépvor 
with of zAcovéxrar, and wAcove&ia (cp. 1 Th 4®) as selfishness 
covers adultery as well as grasping covetousness. But the 
deeper tie between the two sins is that the love of luxury and 
the desire for wealth open up opportunities of sensual indulgence. 
In injuries to other people, Cicero observes (de Offic. i. 7. 24), 
“‘latissime patet avaritia.” When Longinus describes the deterior- 
ating effects of this passion or vice in character (de Sublim. 44), 
he begins by distinguishing it from mere love of pleasure ; 
piArapyupia pev voonua puxporoidy, PiAndovia 8 dayevvérrarov. 
Then he proceeds to analyse the working of ¢iAapyvpia in life, 
its issue in UBprs, tapavopia, and dvacxvvtia. 

’Agiddpyupos (the rebel Appianus tells Marcus Aurelius, in 
OP. xxxill. 10, 11, that his father 7d ev rpadrov hy hirAdacodos, Td 
Sevrepov adirdpyupos, 7d Tpitov dirdyaHos) 6 tpdmos (in sense of 
“mores,” as often, eg., M. Aurelius, i. 16, Kat mas 6 Tovovros 
tpdros). “Apkotpevor is the plur. ptc. after a noun (as in 2 Co 17, 
Ro 12%), and with tots mapodow reproduces a common Greek 
phrase for contentment, e.g. Zeles, vil. 7, GAN els od Suvdpcba 
apxeta Bar Tots Tapovow, Orav Kal Tpupy TOAD S.ddmev, and xxviii. 31, 
Kat gay exov odk érimoOyoets GAAG Budon apKxovpevos Tots Tapodaty. 
The feature here is the religious motive adduced in adds ydp 
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eipyxev (of God as usual, e.g., 118), a phrase which (cp. Ac 20% 
airos elev) recalls the Pythagorean airés éfa (“thus said the 
Master”). The quotation of pj ce dvd 008’ of pr ce éykatadinw is 
a popular paraphrase of Jos 1° or Gn 2815 (cp. Dt 318, 1 Ch 28%) 
which the writer owes to Philo (de Confus. Ling. 32), who quotes 
it exactly in this form as a Adyiov rod thew Oeod peorov Hyepdrytos, 
but simply as a promise that God will never leave the human 
soul to its own unrestrained passions. The combination of the 
aor. subj. with the first od sj and the reduplication of the 
negative (for ovd od py, cp. Mt 242!) amount to a strong 
asseveration. Note that the writer does not appeal, as Josephus 
does, to the merits of the fathers (Antig. xi. 5.7, rov pev Oedv 
tore pvypy tov warépwv “ABpdpov Kal “IodKov Kat “laxwiBov 
mapapevovTa Kal Oud THS éxeivwv Sukavoovvys odK eyKkaTadeimovTa TV 
brép yuav mpdvorav) in assuring his readers that they will not be 
left forlorn by God. 

*Eyxaradelrw (so all the uncials except D) may be simply an ortho- 
graphical variant of the true reading éyxaraAlaw (aorist subj.). In Dt 318 
the A text runs od 4 ce dvq 008’ ob ce éyxaradelry, in Jos 15 ovk éyKaradelrw 
oe ovde brepdWouatl ce, and in Gn 28) od uj oe éyxaradelrw. The promise 


originally was of a martial character. But, as Keble puts it (Chréstzan Year, 
‘*The Accession ”) : 


**Not upon kings or priests alone 
the power of that dear word is spent 3 
it chants to all in softest tone 
the lowly lesson of content.” 

“Qote (v.°) Oappodvras (on the evidence for this form, which 
Plutarch prefers to the Ionic variant Oapoetvy, cp. Cronert’s 
Memoria Graeca Herculanensis, 1337) jpas (om. M, accidentally) 
héyewr. What God says to us moves us to say something to 
ourselves, This quotation from Ps 118° is exact, except that 
the writer, for the sake of terseness, omits the kat (=so) before 
08 poBnOjcouat, which is reinserted by x° ADK LM syr™ etc. 
For the phrase Oappodvras A€yew, see Pr 174 (Wisdom) émi 82 
mvAas TéAEws Oappotoa A€yer: and for BonPds and Gappety in con- 
junction, see Xen. Cyr. v. i. 25, 26, éeidy 8 ex Tlepodv BonOds 
Hpiv oppnOyns . . . viv 8 ad ovrws exomev as adv pev cot duws Kat 
év Th Todeuia dvtes Oappoduev, Epictetus tells a man who is 
tempted (ii. 18. 29), rod Geod peuvnoo, exeivov érixadod BonOdv kat 
mapactarnv. This is the idea of the psalm-quotation here. 
Courage is described in Galen (de H. e¢ Plat. decr. vii. 2) as the 
knowledge dv xp Oappety 7) pr Oappeiv, a genuinely Stoic defini- 
tion; and Alkibiades tells, in the Symposium (221 A), how he 
came upon Sokrates and Laches retreating during the Athenian 
defeat at Delium kal iday edOts rapaxeAevoual te adroty Oappeiv, 
kal €Aeyov Ott ovK arroAcivw aitw. In the touching prayer pre- 
served in the Acta Pauli (xlii.), Thekla cries, 6 Beds prov Kat rod 
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oikov Tovrov, Xpurré “Inood 6 vids Tod Geod, 6 éuot Bones év prraxy, 
Bonds ért jyeudvev, BonOds év rupi, Boyds év Onpiors. 

According to Pliny (Z//. ix. 30: ‘‘ primum est autem suo esse contentum, 
deinde, quos praecipue scias indigere sustentantem fouentemque orbe quodam 
societatis ambire”) a man’s first duty is to be content with what he has ; his 
second, to go round and help all in his circle who are most in need. 
Epictetus quotes a saying of Musonius Rufus: ov 0éAers wederav dpKetobar Tw 
dedouévm ; (i. 1.27); but this refers to life in general, not to money or property 
in particular, The argument of our author is that instead of clinging to their 
possessions and setting their hearts on goods (10%), which might still be 
taken from them by rapacious pagans, they must realize that having God 
they have enough. He will never allow them to be utterly stripped of the 
necessaries of life. Instead of trying to refund themselves for what they had 
lost, let them be content with what is left to them and rely on God to 
preserve their modest all; he will neither drop nor desert them. 

Hitherto the community has been mainly (see on 1214f) 
addressed as a whole. Now the writer reminds them of the 
example of their founders, dead and gone, adding this to the 
previous list of memories (121), 

” Remember your leaders, the men who spoke the word of God to you; look 
back upon the close of their career, and copy their faith. 


Mynpovevete Tv Yyoupevev Sudv ottiwes (since they were the 
men who) éddAnoay buty tov Adyov Tod Geos. The special function 
of these primitive apostles and prophets was to preach the 
gospel (cp. 1 Co 117) with the supernatural powers of the Spirit. 
Then the writer adds a further title to remembrance, their con- 
sistent and heroic life; they had sealed their testimony with 
their (Gv «rd.) blood. ‘“Hyovpevos, like dpywv, was a substantival 
formation which had a wide range of meaning; here it is 
equivalent to “president” or “leader” (cp. Zp. Apollon. ii. 69, 
avdpas Tovs Hyoupevovs tuGv = your leading citizens, or prominent 
men, and Ac 15”). It was they who had founded the church 
by their authoritative preaching; €AdAycav dpiv rov Adyov rod 
Gcod recalls the allusion to the owrypia which iré rv dxovedvrwv 
(z.e. Jesus) eis fyds éBeBausOy (2). The phrase denotes, in 
primitive Christianity (e.g. Did. 41 where the church-member is 
bidden remember with honour rod Aadodvros wou Tov Adyov Tod 
Geod), the central function of the apostolic ministry as the 
declaration and interpretation of the divine Adyos. These men 
had died for their faith ; &xBaows here, as in Wis 217 (ra év exBdoe 
avrod), is, like éfodos, a metaphor for death as the close of life, 
evidently a death remarkable for its witness to faith. They had 
laid down their lives as martyrs. This proves that the allusion 
in 12* does not exclude some martyrdoms in the past history of 
the community, unless the reference here is supposed to mean 


‘In Zp, Arist. 310, of the headmen of the Jewish community at 
Alexandria. 
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no more than that they died as they had lived xara. miorw (111), 
without giving up their faith. 

In Egypt, during the Roman period, ‘‘a liturgical college of mpeoBirepa 
or wyyovmevor was at the head of each temple” (GCP. i. 127), the latter term 


being probably taken from its military sense of “officers” (e.g. tryeumdves TGV 
Ew rd&ewr). 


*Avaewpodvtes is “scanning closely, looking back (dva-) 
on”; and dvactpopy is used in this sense even prior to Polybius ; 
e.g. Magn. 46° 4 (ili B.c.) and Magn. 1655 (i a.D.) dua tH ToD 
HOovs Kdop.ov dvaotpopyv. As for pipeiobe, the verb never occurs 
in the LXX except as a v.Z (B*) for éuionoas in Ps 31%, and 
there in a bad sense. The good sense begins in Wis 4? 
(rapodedy Te pipodvrar airyv), so far as Hellenistic Judaism goes, 
and in 4 Mac 9?8 (uinoacde pe) 13° (uiynodpeOa tors tpels Tovs 
émlt THs Supias veavioxovs) it is used of imitating a personal 
example, as here. In the de Congressu Erudit. 13, Philo argues 
that the learner listens to what his teacher says, whereas a man 
who acquires true wisdom by practice and meditation (6 de 
aoKnoe TO KaAdv GAAD pH SidacKadria KTdmevos) attends od Tots 
Aeyouévors GANG Tots €yovot, pupovpevos Tov éxeivwv Biov év Tats 
Kata pepos dvemAynrros mpdgeotr. He is referring to living 
examples of goodness, but, as in de Vita Mos. 1. 28, he points out 
that Moses made his personal character a mapddevypa ois 
€Oédovor ppetoGar. This stimulus of heroic memories belonging 
to one’s own group is noted by Quintilian (Zms#t. Orat. xii. 2. 31) 
as essential to the true orator: “quae sunt antiquitus dicta ac 
facta praeclare et nosse et animo semper agitare conveniet. 
Quae profecto nusquam plura maioraque quam in nostrae 
civitatis monumentis reperientur. . . . Quantum enim Graeci 
praeceptis valent, tantum Romani, quod est maius, exemplis.” 
Marcus Aurelius recollects the same counsel: év rots tov “Ext- 
Koupelwv ypdppact trapdyyeApa exeito TvvEexOs bropimvypoKer Gon TOV 
TaAarav Tivos TOV GpeTH Xxpyoapevwv (xi. 26). 

Human leaders may pass away, but Jesus Christ, the supreme 
object and subject of their faithful preaching, remains, and 
remains the same; no novel additions to his truth are required, 
least of all innovations which mix up his spiritual religion with 
what is sensuous and material. 


8 Jesus Christ is always the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. *® Never 
let yourselves be carried away with a variety of novel doctrines ; for the right 
thing ts to have one’s heart strengthened by grace, not by the eating of food— 
that has never been any use to those who have had recourse to it. © Our 
(€xouev as 41°) altar zs one of which the worshippers have no right to eat. 
1 For the bodies of the animals whose ‘‘ blood is taken into the holy Place” by 
the highpriest as a ‘‘sin-offering, are burned outside the camp”; and so 
Jesus also suffered outside the gate, in order to sanctify the people (cp. 10%) by 
his own blood (92). 1 Let us go to him “‘outside the camp,” then, bearing 
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his obloguy “(for we have no lasting city here below, we seek the City to 
come). © And by him ‘‘let us” constantly ‘‘offer praise to God ” as our 
“ sacrifice,” that ts, ‘the fruit of lips” that celebrate his Name. 16 Do not 
forget (uh émhavOdveobe, as in v.°) beneficence and charity either ; these are 
the kind of sacrifices that are acceptable to God. 

V.8 connects with what precedes and introduces what follows. 
"ExQes! refers to his life on earth (2° 5”) and includes the service 
of the original #yovjevor; it does not necessarily imply a long 
retrospect. Xpepov as in 315, and 6 adrés as in 11%, The finality 
of the revelation in Jesus, sounded at the opening of the homily 
(1), resounds again here. He is never to be superseded ; he 
never needs to be supplemented. Hence (v.®) the warning 
against some new theology about the media of forgiveness and 
fellowship, which, it is implied, infringes the all-sufficient efficacy 
of Jesus Christ. AvSaxais (62) motxtdats (24 in good sense) kat 
Edvars pt) wapapépede. Iapadépec Gar (cp. Jude !*) is never used in 
this metaphorical sense (swayed, swerved) in the LXX, where it 
is always literal, and the best illustration of évais in the sense of 
“foreign to” (the apostolic faith) is furnished by the author of 
the epistle to Diognetus (111), who protests, ob €€va dud... 
GANG drootéAwy yevouevos pabyTHs yivopat SuddcoKados éOvav. Such 
notions he curtly pronounces useless, év ots odk dpehnOyoar ot 
meputatoovtes, where év ols goes with mepirarodyres; they have 
never been of any use in mediating fellowship with God for 
those who have had recourse to them. It is exactly the tone of 
Jesus in Mk 738, 

Tlapagpépeode was altered (under the influence of Eph 41*) into mepupépec be 
(K LY 2. 5. 88. 330. 378. 440. 491. 547. 642. 919. 920. 1867. 1872. 1908. 
arm sah). ITepirarjoavres (8° C D? K LM P syr>*! arm Orig. Chrys. etc.) 
and mepurarodyres (x* A D* 1912 lat) are variants which are substantially the 
same in meaning, repimaretv év being used in its common sense=living in the 
sphere of (Eph 2” etc.), having recourse to. 


The positive position is affirmed in kadév xrd. (kaddv, as in 
1 Co 7}, Ro 14” etc.). ‘*‘Kadds... denotes that kind of good- 
ness which is at once seen to be good” (Hort on 1 P 2?2), ze, 
by those who have a right instinct. The really right and good 
course is ydpitt BeBarodobat thy kapStay, z.e. either to have one’s 
heart strengthened, or to be strengthened in heart (xapdiav, accus. 
of reference). Bread sustains our physical life (dpros xapd~av 
dvOpwrov ornpi~a, Ps 104!5), but xapdéa here means more than 
Vitality ; it is the inner life of the human soul, which God’s xdpus 
alone can sustain, and God’s xdpus in Jesus Christ is everything 
(2° etc.). But what does this contrast mean? The explanation 
is suggested in the next passage (vv.1016), which flows out of 

} The forms vary ; but this, the Attic spelling, has the best repute upon 


the whole (see W. G. Rutherford’s Mew Phrynichus, pp. 370f.), and strong 
support here in x A C* D* M, 
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what has just been said. The various novel doctrines were 
connected in some way with Bpdépatra. So much is clear. The 
difficulty is to infer what the Bpdpara were. There is a touch of 
scorn for such a motley, unheard of, set of Sidaxaé. The writer 
does not trouble to characterize them, but his words imply that 
they were many-sided, and that their main characteristic was a 
preoccupation with Bpdpuara. There is no reference to the 
ancient regulations of the Hebrew ritual mentioned in 9!; this 
would only be tenable on the hypothesis, for which there is no 
evidence, that the readers were Jewish Christians apt to be 
fascinated by the ritual of their ancestral faith, and, in any case, 
such notions could not naturally be described as zotxiAau Kal 
€évot. We must look in other directions for the meaning of this 
enigmatic reference. (a) The new ddayaé may have included 
ascetic regulations about diet as aids to the higher life, like the 
évtdhwara Kal didacxadria. tdv dvOpdéawv which disturbed the 
Christians at Colossé. Partly owing to Gnostic syncretism, 
prohibitions of certain foods (déréxeoOar Bpwydtwv, 1 Ti 4°) were 
becoming common in some circles, in the supposed interests of 
spiritual religion. ‘‘We may assume,” says Pfleiderer, one of 
the representatives of this view (pp. 278f.), “‘a similar Gnostic 
spiritualism, which placed the historical Saviour in an inferior 
position as compared with angels or spiritual powers who do not 
take upon them flesh and blood, and whose service consists in 
mystical purifications and ascetic abstinences.” (6) They may 
also have included such religious sacraments as were popularized 
in some of the mystery-cults, where worshippers ate the flesh of 
a sacrificial victim or consecrated elements which represented the 
deity. Participation in these festivals was not unknown among 
some ultra-liberal Christians of the age. It is denounced by 
Paul in 1 Co ro, and may underlie what the writer has already 
said in 10%, Why our author did not speak outright of eidwAdGura, 
we cannot tell; but some such reference is more suitable to the 
context than (a), since it is sacrificial meals which are in question. 
He is primarily drawing a contrast between the various cult-feasts 
of paganism, which the readers feel they might indulge in, not 
only with immunity, but even with spiritual profit, and the 
Christian religion, which dispensed with any such participation. 
(c) Is there also a reference to the Lord’s supper, or to the 
realistic sense in which it was being interpreted, as though 
participation in it implied an actual eating of the sacrificial body 
of the Lord? This reference is urged by some critics, especially 
by F. Spitta (Zur Geschichte u. Litteratur des Urchristentums, 
i. pp. 325f.) and O. Holizmann (in Zed/schrift fiir die neutest. 
Wissenschaft, x. pp. 251-260). Spitta goes wrong by misinterpret- 
ing v.10 as though the o@ua of Christ implied a sacrificial meal 
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from which Jewish priests were excluded. Holtzmann rightly 
sees that the contrast between xdpis and Bpdpara implies, for 
the latter, the only Bpaua possible for Christians, viz. the Lord’s 
body as a food. What the writer protests against is the rising 
conception of the Lord’s supper as a gayetv 76 cGpa Tod Xpiorod. 
On the day of Atonement in the OT ritual, to which he refers, 
there was no participation in the flesh of the sacrificial victim ; 
there could not be, in the nature of the case (v.14). So, he 
argues, the c@pa Xpiorod of our sacrifice cannot be literally eaten, 
as these neo-sacramentarians allege; any such notion is, to him, 
a relapse upon the sensuous, which as a spiritual idealist he 
despises as ‘“‘a vain thing, fondly invented.” A true insight into 
the significance of Jesus, such as he has been trying to bring out 
in what he has written, such as their earlier leaders themselves 
had conveyed in their own way, would reveal the superfluousness 
and irrelevance of these didayaé. As the writer is alluding to 
what is familiar, he does not enter into details, so that we have 
to guess at his references. But the trend of thought in vv.! is 
plain. In real Christian worship there is no sacrificial meal; 
the Christian sacrifice is not one of which the worshippers 
partake by eating. This is the point of v.% The writer 
characteristically illustrates it from the OT ritual of atonement- 
day, by showing how the very death of Jesus outside the city of 
Jerusalem fulfilled the proviso in that ritual (vv.! 1#) that the 
sacrifice must not be eaten. Then he finds in this fact about 
the death of Jesus a further illustration of the need for unworldli- 
ness (vv.!8 14), Finally, in reply to the question, “Then have 
Christians no sacrifices to offer at all?” he mentions the two 
standing sacrifices of thanksgiving and charity (vv. 1°), both 
owing their efficacy to Christ. Inwardness is the dominating 
thought of the entire paragraph. God’s grace in Jesus Christ 
works upon the soul; no external medium like food is required 
to bring us into fellowship with him; it is vain to imagine that 
by eating anything one can enjoy communion with God. Our 
Lord stands wholly outside the material world of sense, outside 
things touched and tasted; in relationship to him and him 
alone, we can worship God. The writer has a mystical or 
idealistic bent, to which the sacramental idea is foreign. He 
never alludes to the eucharist ; the one sacrament he notices is 
baptism. A ritual meal as the means of strengthening communion 
with God through Christ does not appeal to him in the slightest 
degree. It is not thus that God’s xdpis is experienced. 

The clue to v.?° lies in the obvious fact that the @uctacriprov 
and the oxnvy belong to the same figurative order. In our 
spiritual or heavenly oxyvy, the real oxnvy of the soul, there is 
indeed a Q@uovacrhpiov é§ of (partitive ; cp. 7a eis Tod iepod ea Oiov- 
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av, 1 Co 98) dayety (emphatic by position) odk Zxouow efouvotay ! 
(1 Co 94) ot rH oKnvy Aatpedovtes (Aatpevew with dative as in 8°). 
It makes no difference to the sense whether of . . . Aarpevovres 
means worshippers (9? 10?) or priests (8°), and the writer does not 
allegorize Ovovacrypuov as Philo does (e.g. in de Leg. Alleg.i. 15, rijs 
Kafapas Kai duidvrov dicews THs dvadepotons Ta Guwopa TO eo, 
airy dé éote 76 Ovovaorypov). His point is simply this, that the 
Christian sacrifice, on which all our relationship to God depends, 
is not one that involves or allows any connexion with a meal. To 
prove how impossible such a notion is, he (v.1!) cites the ritual 
regulation in Lv 167’ for the disposal of the carcases of the two 
animals sacrificed wept tis dpaptias (dv 7d aipa elonvéxOn e&Ado- 
acbat ev TO dyiw eoicovow aire ew THs wapeuPBorjs Kat KataKxavcou- 
ow abr évrvpi). For a moment the writer recalls his main argument 
in chs. 7-10; in v.2° Christ is regarded as the victim or sacrifice 
(cp. mpocevexOeis in 98), but here the necessities of the case 
involve the activity of the Victim. Ad kat "Ingots «rd. (v.}2), 
The parallel breaks down at one point, of course; his body was 
not burned up.?_ But the real comparison lies in éw tis 7Udys 
(sc. THS TapemBodrys, as Ex 3276-27). The Peshitto and 436 make 
the reference explicit by reading wéAews, which seems to have 
been known to Tertullian (adv. Jud. 14, “extra civitatem”). The 
fact that Jesus was crucified outside Jerusalem influenced the 
synoptic transcripts of the parable in Mk 128= Mt 21°9=Lk 20}, 
Mark’s version, azéxreway airov kai é£€Badov airov ew Tod dumed- 
vos, was altered into (¢é€Badorv) éxBaddvres abrov Ew Tod dpmredAGvos 
(kal) dréxrewav. Crucifixion, like other capital punishments, in 
the ancient world was inflicted outside a city. To the writer this 
fact seems intensely significant, rich in symbolism. So much so 
that his mind hurries on to use it, no longer as a mere confirma- 
tion of the negative in v.1°, but as a positive, fresh call to unworldli- 
ness. All such sensuous ideas as those implied in sacrificial 
meals mix up our religion with the very world from which we 
ought, after Jesus, to be withdrawing. We meet Jesus outside 
all this, not inside it. In highly figurative language (v.}8), he 
therefore makes a broad appeal for an unworldly religious fellow- 
ship, such as is alone in keeping with the xépus of God in Jesus 
our Lord. 

Toivuy (beginning a sentence as in Lk 20% roivuy daddore xrA., 
instead of coming second in its classical position), let us join 
Jesus e&@ tis mapepBod*s, for he is living. The thought of the 

1 The omission of éfovglay by D* M and the Old Latin does not affect the 
sense ; ¢xew then has the same meaning as in 6", 

2 The blood, not the body, of the victim mattered in the atonement ritual. 
Hence, in our writer’s scheme of thought, as Peake observes, ‘‘ while he fully 
recognises the fact of the Resurrection of Christ, he can assign it no place in 
his argument or attach to it any theological significance.” 
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metaphor is that of Paul’s admonition pi ovvexnparilerde 7 
aiévi rovTw (Ro 127), and the words tév évediopdv abtod pépovtes 
recall the warnings against false shame (1176 127), just as the — 
following (v.14) reason, o8 yap éxopey &8e (in the present outward 
order of things) pévoucay! wédw adda Thy péAdovoay émLyntoipev 
recalls the ideas of 1111416. The appeal echoes that of 41! 
orovddowpev ovv ciaeAOetv eis exetvyv THY Kataravowv. It is through 
the experiences of an unsettled and insulted life that Christians 
must pass, if they are to be loyal to their Lord. That is, the 
writer interprets é£w ris wapeuBoAns figuratively (“ Egrediamur 
et nos a commercio mundi huius,” Erasmus). Philo had already 
done so (cp. specially guod. det. pot. 44), in a mystical sense: 
paxpay S.orkiLer TOD TwmaTLKOD oTpaToTédov, pdovws av ovTws éicas 
ixérns Kat Oepamevtys éoeo Oat TeAcLos Oeod. Similarly in de Lbrietate, 
25, commenting on Ex 337, he explains that by ev ré otparorédy 
( =ev tH wapenBorn) Moses meant allegorically év 76 pera odpmaros 
Biw, the material interests of the worldly life which must be for- 
saken if the soul is to enjoy the inward vision of God. Such is 
the renunciation which the writer here has in view. It is the 
thought in 2 Clem. 5! (d6ev, ddeAol, karadeipavres Thy Tapoikiav 
TOD KOTMOV TOUTOY ToLyTwpEV TO HéAnpa TOD KarA€cavTOS Has, Kal 
pn poBynOape eedOciv ex tod Kdcpov Tovrov) and 6° (ov duvd- 
peba trav dvo pidor civar Set S€ Huds To'Tw arorasapevous exeive 
xpac6a1). Only, our author weaves in the characteristic idea 
of the shame which has to be endured in such an unworldly 
renunciation. 

The next exhortation in v.! (dvapépwpev) catches up égepyo- 
peOa, as 8v adtod carries on zpos atrév. For once applying sacri- 
ficial language to the Christian life, he reminds his readers again 
of the sacrifice of thanksgiving. The phrase kapmév xethéwv ex- 
plains (roét’ gor) the sense in which @ucta aivésews is to be 
taken; it is from the LXX mistranslation (kaprov yeAéwv) of 
Hos 14? where the true text has 08 (bullocks) instead of "5 
(fruit). In Spodoyodvtway 7H dvépatt adtod, Suodoyev is used in 
the sense of éfooAoyeto Gar by an unusual? turn of expression. 
The dvoua means, as usual, the revealed personality. Probably 
there is an unconscious recollection of Ps 54° (egoporoynoopat 7d 
dvopatt gov); Ovoia aivécews® is also from the psalter (e.g. 
5014 23), *Avaépew elsewhere in the NT is only used of spiritual 
sacrifices in the parallel passage 1 P 25 dvevéyxar mvevpatixds 
Ouoias edrpoodéxrous Jed dia "Inood Xpiorod. We have no sacri- 


1 In the sense of Aeneas (Verg. Aen. iii. 85, 86, ‘da moenia fessis | et genus 
et mansuram urbem”). Note the assonance uévoucay . . . péAdovoar. 

2 But duodoyety ri occurs in 3 Es 48° 5°8 (A). 

®In the LXX éfouodbynars is generally preferred to aivects as an equiva< 
lent for A7)n. 
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ficial meals, the writer implies ; we do not need them. Nor have 
we any sacrifices—except spiritual ones. (The ovv after dv adroit, 
which x° A C D¢ M vg syr®*! boh arm eth Orig. Chrys. etc. re- 
tain, is omitted by x* D* P © vt syr’®; but 8* D* om. ody also 
t Co 6’,as D in Ro 7%). The thought of 128 is thus expanded, 
with the additional touch that thankfulness to God is inspired 
by our experience of Jesus (dv airod, as Col 3!" evyapicrotvres TO 
OeG warpi S¢ airod); the phrase is a counterpart of 81a tod 
dpxtepéws inv... This thank-offering is to be made 61a wavtds 
(sc. xpovov), instead of at stated times, for, whatever befalls us, we 
owe God thanks and praise (cp. 1 Th 5!6). The Mishna (cp. 
Berachoth 5*) declares that he must be silenced who only calls 
upon God’s name with thankfulness in the enjoyment of good 
(Berachoth 5° inix ppnvin OND DMD WH IP sw oy . . . Wien). 

The religious idea of thanksgiving was prominent in several quarters. 
According to Fronto (Loeb ed. i. p. 22) thank-offerings were more acceptable 
to the gods than sin-offerings, as being more disinterested: udvrewy dé raidés 
gacw Kal Tots Oeots Hdlovs elvar Ovorwy Tas Xapiornplous 7 Tas pmetArxlous, 
Philo had taught (de Plant. 30) that evxapioria is exceptionally sacred, and 
that towards God it must be an inward sacrifice: Oe@ dé ot« éverre yynolws 
evxapioTioat Ov &v voulfovow ol moddol KatacKevov avabyudrwv Avovdv—ovde 
yap cbmaras 6 Kéomos lepdy déidxpewr Av yévorro mpds Thy TovTOU TiuAv—aAAa Oe 
éraltvwy Kal tuvwv, odx ods  yeywrds doerar pwvh, adAG ods 6 dELdys Kal 
Kabapdraros vods émnxhoe kal dvauédwe. He proceeds (zbzd. 33) to dwell 
on the meaning of the name Judah, ds épunveverar xuplw éEouoddynors. Judah 
was the last (Gn 29%) son of Leah, for nothing could be added to praise of 
God, nothing excels 6 evAoyév rov Oedv vods. This tallies with the well-known 
rabbinic saying, quoted in Tanchuma, 55. 2: ‘‘in the time of messiah all 
sacrifices will cease, but the sacrifice of thanksgiving will not cease; all 
prayers will cease, but praises will not cease” (on basis of Jer 33' and Ps 
5618), The praise of God as the real sacrifice of the pious is frequently noted 
in the later Judaism (e.g. 2 Mac 10’). 


In v.16 the writer notes the second Christian sacrifice of 
charity. Edqowta, though not a LXX term, is common in 
Hellenistic Greek, especially in Epictetus, e.g. Fragm. 15 (ed. 
Schenk), ém! xpyordéryte Kal evrowa; Fragm. 45, ovdev KpEelaooov 

evrouias (where the context suggests “ beneficence ”). 
Kowwvia in the sense of charity or contributions had been 
already used by Paul (2 Co g' etc.). To share with others, 
to impart to them what we possess, is one way of worshipping 
God. The three great definitions of worship or religious service 
in the NT (here, Ro 12!2 and Ja 1?’) are all inward and 
ethical; what lies behind this one is the fact that part of the 
food used in ancient OT sacrifices went to the support of the 
priests, and part was used to provide meals for the poor. 
Charitable relief was bound up with the sacrificial system, for such 
parts of the animals as were not burnt were devoted to these 
beneficent purposes. An equivalent must be provided in our 
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spiritual religion, the writer suggests ; if we have no longer any 
animal sacrifices, we must carry on at any rate the charitable 
element in that ritual. This is the force of ph émAavOdvecbe. 
Contributions, e.g., for the support of jyovjevor, who were not 
priests, were unknown in the ancient world, and had to be 
explicitly urged as a duty (cp. 1 Co 9%). Similarly the needs 
of the poor had to be met by voluntary sacrifices, by which 
alone, in a spiritual religion, God could be satisfied—rovatrars 
(perhaps including the sacrifice of praise as well as etmoua and 
cowwvia) Ouotars edapeotettar (cp. 11> © 128) 6 eds. This counsel 
agrees with some rabbinic opinions (¢.g. T. B. Sukkah, 594: “he 
who offers alms is greater than all sacrifices”). The special duty 
of supporting the priesthood is urged in Sir 7°, but our author 
shows no trace of the theory that almsgiving in general was not 
only superior to sacrifices but possessed atoning merit before 
God (Sir 3!4 éXenpootvn yap matpds otk émAnoOyncerat, Kal dvi 
dpaptiav mpocavorxodounOycerait cot) In the later rabbinic 
theology, prayer, penitence, the study of the Torah, hospitality, 
charity, and the like were regarded as sacrifices equivalent to 
those which had been offered when the temple was standing. 
Thus Rabbi Jochanan b. Zakkai (cp. Schlatter’s Jochanan ben 
Zakkat, pp. 39f.) consoled himself and his friends with the 
thought, derived from Hos 6%, that in the practice of charity 
they still possessed a valid sacrifice for sins; he voiced the 
conviction also (e.g. b. baba bathra ro») that charity (NpI¥) won 
forgiveness for pagans as the sin-offering did for Israel. In the 
Ep. Barnabas (27) the writer quotes Jer 72? 23 (Zec 817) as a 
warning to Christians against Jewish sacrifices (aioOdvecOar otv 
dpeihopev THY yvdpnv THs ayabwovvyns TOD Tatpds Hudv or Hutv 
héyet, OéXov Huds py Spwoiws mAavwmévovs exeivors Lyreiv, was 
mpoodywpev atto), but he quotes Ps 511° as the description of 
the ideal sacrifice. 


The tendency in some circles of the later Judaism to spiritualize sacrifice 
in general and to insist on its motive and spirit is voiced in a passage like 
jth, 162%: 

bpn yap ék OepeNlwy oly USaow carevOjoerat, 
mérpar & ard mporwmrov cov ws Knpds Takhoovrat® 
ére dé Tots poBoumévas ce od evidaTevers avTots* 
Ori puKpdv waoa Ouola els dopuhv edwolas, 

wal ehdxioTrov wav oréap els ddoka’Twud cot* 

6 dé PoBovpmevos Tov KUptov wéyas Sid Tayrds, 


Also in a number of statements from various sources, of which that in Z/. 
Arist, 234 (rl wéyordv éore ddEns ; 6 Oé ele’ TO Tidy Tov Oedy* TOdTO S’ écriv 
ob d&pois ode Ovolais, GAA WuxAs KaOapdryre Kal SiadyWews dolas) may be 
cited as a fair specimen. The congruous idea of bloodless sacrifices was 
common in subsequent Christianity. Thus the martyr Apollonius (Acta 
Apollonit, 44; Conybeare’s Monuments of Early Christianity, pp. 47-48) 
tells the magistrate, ‘‘I expected . . . that thy heart would bear fruit, and 
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that thou wouldst worship God, the Creator of all, and unto Him continually 
offer thy prayers by means of compassion ; for compassion shown to men by 
men is a bloodless sacrifice and holy unto God.” So Jerome’s comment runs 
on Ps 154 od wh owaydyw Tas cwvaywyas aitay é& aludrwv. Duvdywr, 
gnolv, cvvayuyas éx Trav éOvar, ob BC aiudrwr ratras cuvdéw* TOOT ect, od 
TapacKevaow Oud THS vouiKAs mor mpocépxetOat AaTpelas, dv aivéoews 5 waddov 
kal THs dvaudKrov Ovolas (Anecdota Maredsolana, iii. 3. 123). Both in the 
Didache (141 KAdoare dprov Kal evxapiorioare mpocekomodoynodmevor Ta 
mapanrTroyara tudv, drws kadapa  Ovola tudv 7H) and in Justin Martyr (Déa/. 
II7, wdvras ody of dia Tod dvduaros TovTov OAvolas, ds mapédwxev ‘Inoods 6 
Xpiords ylvecOat, rovréorw él ry evxapioria Tod dprov Kal Tod rornplou, Tas év 
wavrl Térm THs yas ywoudvas vrd Tv Xpicriavav, mpohaBwv 6 Oeds waprupet 
evapéorous brdpxew avtw), the very prayers at the eucharist are called @vcla, 
but this belongs to a later stage, when the eucharist or love-feast became the 
rite round which collections for the poor, the sick, prisoners, and travelling 
visitors (vv./!-) gathered, and into which sacrificial language began to be 
poured (cp. Justin’s Aol. i. 66, 67). In pds ‘EBpatous we find a simpler 
and different line of practical Christianity. 


Now for a word on the living fyodpevor of the community 
v.17), including himself (vv.!® 1°), 
8g 


7 Obey your leaders, submit to them; for they (avrol) are alive to the 
interests of your souls, as men who will have to account for their trust. Let 
their work be a joy to them and not a grief—which would be a loss to yourselves. 

18 Pray for me, for Lam sure I have a clean conscience ; my desire is in 
every way to lead an honest life. ™ I urge you to this (t.e. to prayer) all the 
more, that I may get back to you the sooner. 


The connexion of vwv.2"f is not only with v.’, but with vy.816, 
It would be indeed a grief to your true leaders if you gave way to 
these zovxiAa. kat €évat doctrines, instead of following men who 
are really (this is the force of atro/) concerned for your highest 
interests. MetOec0e (cp. Epict. Fragm. 27, tov mpocop.rodvta 
... Svackorod ... ef pev auelvova, axovew xpy Kal reiGecOar 
airG) Kal Grelkete (ize/xw is not a LXX term); strong words but 
justified, for the Adyos rod Geod which Christian leaders preached 
meant authoritative standards of life for the community (cp. 1 Co 
417. 21 1437 etc.), inspired by the Spirit. Insubordination was 
the temptation at one pole, an overbearing temper (1 P 5%) the 
temptation at the other. Our author knows that, in the case 
of his friends, the former alone is to be feared. He does not 
threaten penalties for disobedience, however, as Josephus does (c. 
Apionem, ii. 194) for insubordination on the part of the Jewish 
laity towards a priest: 6 d¢ ye tovrw pi wePopevos ipeser dikny ds 
cis Tov Oeov airiv doeBGv. Rather, he singles out the highminded 
devotion of these leaders as an inducement to the rank and file 
to be submissive. Adtot yap dyputvotcw bmép tav Wuxdv bpdr, 
almost as Epictetus says of the true Cynic who zealously con- 
cerns himself with the moral welfare of men, trepyypirvynkev irép 
dvOpérov (iii. 22. 95 ; he uses the verb once in its literal sense 
of a soldier having to keep watch through the night, iii. 24. 32). 
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The force of the phrase is flattened by the transference of imép 
Tov Wyxav ipor to a position after ds AMdyov droSdaovres (as A vg). 
The latter expression, ws (conscious that) Adyov daoddcovres (ds 
with fut. ptc. here only in NT), is used by Chrysostom, de 
Sacerdotio, iii. 18 (cp. vi. 1), to enforce a sense of ministerial 
responsibility («i yap tv olxetwy tAynppeAnudrov ebOdvas bméxovTes 
ppirropev, ds od Suvynodpevor 76 Tp expuyety éxetvo, TL XH meiver Oat 
mpocdoKkav Tov rep tooovTwy amroAoyeioOar péAAovra;), but in 
TIpos ‘EBpaiovs the writer assumes that the 7yovpevon are doing 
and will do their duty. Any sadness which they may feel is 
due, not to a sense of their own shortcomings, but to their 
experience of wilfulness and error among their charges. Adyov 
dzrodvddvex is more common in the NT than the equivalent Adyov 
duddvar, which recurs often in Greek literature, ¢.g. in Plato’s 
Sympos. 1896, mpocexe Tov vodv Kal ovtTws réye Gs SHowv Aédyov, 
or in the complaint of the Fayyum peasants (a.D. 207), who 
petition the local centurion that the disturbers of their work may 
be called to account: dgvodvres, édv cor Sdn, KeAcdoar airods 
GxOjvar ért oe Adyov droddcovtas wept TovTov (GCP. i. 3542 26), 
In Clem. Alex. Quis div. saly. 42, John says to the captain of 
the robbers, éy® Xpirrgd Adyov Sdéow trép cod. 

The tva clause (iva peta xapas todto movdow Kal ph oTevdtovtes) 
goes back to weiMeoOe . . . imeixere. The members have it in 
their power to thwart and disappoint their jyovpevor. Todro a. 
refers to dypumvovew, and the best comment on kat py orevafovres 
is in Denny’s hymn: 


*O give us hearts to love like Thee, 
Like Thee, O Lord, to grieve 
Far more for others’ sins than all 
The wrongs that we receive.” 


The last four words, dAvowtehés yap piv todro, form a rhe- 
torical litotes, as when Pindar (Olymp. i. 53) remarks, dxépSea 
Aéroyxev Oapuvad Kaxaydpos. It would bea “sore loss” to them 
if their lives failed to answer the hopes and efforts of their 
hyovpevot, hopes like those implied in 69 and 1089. *Advouredés 
(“no profit”) is probably used after Adyov dzoddécovtes with its 
sense of “reckoning.” Compare the use of the adverb in 
Theophrastus, viii. 11 (od yap povov Weddovrar GAAS Kal dAvotTEADS 
drah\arrovet), and the dry remark of Philo (¢ Flaccum, 6), 
speaking about the attempt of the Alexandrian anti-Semites to 
erect images in Jewish places of worship, when he says that 
Flaccus might have known ds od Avowredts 2 wdtpia kweiv ! 
The term lent itself to such effective under-statements, as in 
Philo’s aphorism (Fragments of Philo, ed. J. Rendel Harris, 


P. 70) 76 émwopkety dvdctov Kai éd\vovreAéorartov. 


* 
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The next word (v.18) is about himself. MpocedyeoGe (continue 
praying) epi (cp. 2 Mac 1° kai viv dde éopev rpocevydpevor zrept 
tpuov) pov (plural of authorship), wevOdpe0a (a modest confidence : 
“whatever some of you may think, I believe”) yap dt Kady 
ouveldynow éxouev, He is conscious of a keen desire (OéAovres as 
in 121") to act in a straightforward, honest way ; hence he can ask 
their prayers. Hence also they may feel confident and eager 
about praying for him. The writer chooses xadny (cp. on v.°) 
instead of dyaOyv as his adjective for cvveidnowv, probably for the 
sake of assonance with the following «adds, perhaps also to avoid 
the hiatus after dr. When he adds, év méow (here neuter) 
Kah@s Oédovtes dvactpépeoOar (a phrase which occurs in the 
Pergamos inscript. 459° Kadd@s kat évddéws dvactpadpyvat, in the 
1st century B.C. inscription (Priene, 115°) dvaorpepdpevos ev racw 
iA[avOpérws], and in Epict. iv. 4. 46, éopryv dyew Sivaca Kal? 
nuepav, OTe KaAas aveotpddys ev THde TO Epyw, etc.), the language 
recalls that of 2 Co 1! 12 where Paul appeals for the help of his 
readers’ prayers and pleads his honesty of conscience (76 paprv- 
plov THS TvvELOnoews NudV, OTL. . . avertpadnwev KTA.). Perhaps 
the writer is conscious that his readers have been blaming him, 
attributing (say) his absence from them to unworthy motives, as 
in the case of Paul (e.g. 1 Th 238, 2 Co 11). This may be the 
feeling which prompts the protest here and the assurances in 
vv.19 23, “J am still deeply interested in you; my absence is 
involuntary ; believe that.” 


Kal is inserted before zepf by D vt Chrys. (possibly as a reminiscence of 
1 Th 525), z.e. pray as well as obey (‘‘et orate pro nobis,” d); this would 
emphasize the fact that the writer belonged to the jyyovmevor. But the plural 
in v.28 is not used to show that the writer is one of the *yov¥mevo. mentioned 
in v.17, for whom the prayers of the community are asked. He was one of 
them; #uav here is the literary plural already used in 5" 6". There 
are apt parallels in Cicero’s de Offictts, ii. 24 (“Quem nos. . . e Graeco in 
Latinum convertimus. Sed toto hoc de genere, de quaerenda, de collocanda 
pecunia vellens etiam de utenda”), and OP. x. 1296 (the letter of a boy 
to his father), ro . . . @idomovoduev kal dvapuxduer, ILerOdueba (relOopae 
256. 1319. 2127) has been changed into wemo(@apev by x¢ C° D © W 6. 104. 
263. 326 (Blass), probably because the latter (‘‘ we are confident”’) is stronger 
than 7el@oue0a, which (cp. Ac 266) only amounts to ‘‘ we believe” (though 
implying ‘‘ we are sure ») Retaining mevOdue8a, A. Bischoff (Zezts. fiir die 
neut. Wess. ix. 171 f.) evades the difficulty by altering the order of the words: 
mpocevx. Tepl Nucvs Kadhy yap ou. &xouer, 6re welOoueda év maow xk, @. 
dvaorpéper Oat, z.¢. taking b71 as ‘* because.” 


As in Philem 22, the writer’s return is dependent on his friends’ 
prayers (v.}9) ; specially (see p. 17) let them intercede with God for 
his speedy restoration to them, tva tdxvov drokatacta8d suty (cp. 
OP. 18 (A.D. 49-50) droxarectdby pou 6 vids). Tdéxiov may 
mean “the sooner” (ze. than if you did not pray) or simply 
“soon” (as in v., where, as in Hellenistic Greek, it has lost 


16 
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its comparative meaning). What detained the writer, we cannot 
tell. Apparently (v.?%) it was not imprisonment. 

A closing prayer and doxology, such as was not uncommon 
in epistles of the primitive church (¢.g.1 Th 57%, 1 P 51), now 
follows. Having asked his readers to pray for him, he now prays 
for them. 

20 May the God of peace ‘who brought up” from the dead our Lord (714) 
Jesus (see p. Ixiii), ‘‘the” great “Shepherd of the sheep, with the blood of 
the eternal covenant,” ™ furnish you with everything that ts good for the doing 


of his will, creating in your lives by Jesus Christ what ts acceptable in his 
own sight! To him (i.e. God) be (sc. etn) glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


*O Oeds THs eiphyns means the God of saving bliss (see on 124), 
<ipyvn being taken in a sense like the full OT sense of the secure 
prosperity won by the messianic triumph over the hostile powers 
of evil (cp. 2! 72). There is no special allusion here, as in 
Paul’s use of the phrase (Ro 15°%, 2 Co 13! etc.), to friction in 
the community ; the conflict is one in which God secures eipyvn 
for his People, a conflict with evil, not strife between members 
of the church. The method of this triumph is described in 
some OT phrases, which the writer uses quite apart from their 
original setting. The first quotation is from Is 63" od 6 
dvaBiBdoas éx THs yAs TOV Toimeva TOV mpoBdrwv, Which the writer 
applies to Jesus—his only reference to the resurrection (cp. on 
vy.11. 12), But there is no need (with Blass) to follow Chrysostom 
in reading tis ys here for vexp@v. With dvayetv in this sense, 
éx vexpav (so Ro 107) or some equivalent (é adov, Ps 304, Wis 
1613, Joseph. Anz. vi. 14. 2) is much more natural. In tov 
Touneva TOY mpoBdtwy Tov peyav, O péyas is applied to him as in 
44 1071, The figure of the zo:unv, which never occurs in Paul, 
plays no réle in our author’s argument as it does in 1 Peter (2% 
5*); he prefers iepev’s or dpxynyds, and even here he at once 
passes to the more congenial idea of the diayxy. Jesus is the 
great Shepherd, as he has made himself responsible for the 
People, identifying himself with them at all costs, and sacrificing 
his life in order to save them for God. But as death never 
occurs in the OT description of the divine shepherd, not even 
in the 23rd Psalm, the writer blends with his quotation from 
Isaiah another—év aipatt S.aOjxns aiwviov, a LXX phrase from 
Zech g'! (é aipatt Sdiabijxys cov éfaréorerdas Seopuiovs cov), 
Is 553 (dtabjoopar duiy duabyxyv aidvor), etc. "Ev aipart Suabj«ys 
aiwviov goes with dvayaywy, not with roy zoméva, in which case 
vov would need to be prefixed to the phrase. Jesus was raised 
to present his blood as the atoning sacrifice which mediated the 
diabijxn (gi 24). To the resurrection (cp. on v.!2) is thus 
ascribed what elsewhere in the epistle is ascribed to the eiaed ety 
eis Ta ayia, But as the stress falls on aiwvéov, then more is 
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implied than that apart from the aiya no diaOyxn could have 
been instituted. In reality the thought resembles that of 914 
(ds dud wvevparos aiwviov éavtov mpoojveyxey . . . Kabapied riyv 
ovveidnow jpav ... eis 76 Aarpedvey Oed CGvrt), where eis 76 
Aarpeveww OeG corresponds to eis 13 Torfoar 7d OAAnpa adtod 
below ; & «ri. is “equipped with,” not “in virtue-of.” This 
interpretation is in line with the author’s argument in chs. 
7-10. ‘Videtur mihi apostolus hoc belle, Christum ita resur- 
rexisse a mortuis, ut mors tamen eius non sit abolita, sed 
aeternum vigorem retineat, ac si dixisset: Deus filium suum 
excitavit, sed ita ut sanguis, quem semel in morte fudit, ad 
sanctionem foederis aeterni post resurrectionem vigeat fructumque 
suum proferat perinde ac si semper flueret” (Calvin). Ja 
katapticat (the aor. optative)! «7rA., there is a parallel to the 
thought of Ph 21°, Eis 76 woujoar 76 OéAnpa airod recalls the 
language of 10%, and 8A “Inood Xpiotod goes with moa: the 
power of God in our lives as for our lives (v.?°) works through 
the person of Jesus Christ. To take da I. X. with 1d eddpeotov 
évémriov adtod yields an unobjectionable sense, corresponding to 
the thought of v.%. But 76... avrod stands quite well by 
liself (ef. 1 -Jn.3”2). 

The writer makes no such use of the shepherd and flock metaphor as, ¢.g., 
Philo had done. The Jewish thinker (/7¢. dos. i. 11) argues that the 
calling of a shepherd is the best preparation for anyone who is to rule over 
men ; hence ‘‘ kings are called shepherds of their people” as a title of honour. 
He also interprets the sheep as the symbol of a nature which is capable of 
improvement (de sacréf. Abel. 34, mpokomfs 5¢ mpdBarov, ws Kal atrd dndot 
rotivoua, c¥uBodov). The classical habit of describing kings as shepherds of 
their people would help to make the metaphor quite intelligible to readers of 
non-Jewish origin, Compare, ¢.g., the saying of Cyrus (Xenophon, Cyropaedia, 
viii. 2, 14), that a good shepherd resembled a good king, Tov Te yap vouéa 
xphvas pn eddaluova Ta KTHvyn To.odvTa xphoOar avrots, 7} dh mpoBdrwy evdat- 
povia, Tév Te Baoiéa woatrws evdalwovas modes Kal dvOpwrovs to.otyTa 
Xpio Pat avrors. : ae it 

NMavrt was soon furnished with the homiletic addition of épyo (C K M P 
syr sah arm eth Chrys. Thdt. etc.), or even épy@ kai Aoyw (A, from 2 Th 2"), 
IlovGy has either adr@ (x* A C* 33* 1288 boh) or éauvr@ (Greg. Nyss.) or 
atrés (d 1912) prefixed. Hort, admitting that ‘‘it is impossible to make 
sense of airs” (B. Weiss, Blass=éav7@), maintains that avrds is original. 
It is a homiletic insertion, out of which a’r@ arose by corruption. ‘“Hyiv 
(x D M ¥ 33. 104. 181. 326. 917. 927. 1288. 1739. 1912, etc. syrvé sah boh 
arm) is merely an error for tpiv, due to the preceding Nav. 


A personal postscript (vv.??4) is now added, as 1 P 51%\4 
gfeer.Gt*4, 

2 J appeal to you, brothers (3 10"), to bear wath this appeal of mine. 
It ts but a short letter. 


1 This lonely occurrence of the optative points to its tendency after the 
LXX to disappear; thus, apart from ph ‘yevolro, it only occurs once in a 
writer like Epictetus (iii. 5. 11). 
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23 You must understand that our brother Timotheus 2s now free. Lf he 
comes soon, he and I will see you together. 

24 Salute all your leaders and all the saints. The Italians salute you. 

2% Grace be with you all. Amen, 


The Timotheus referred to (in v.?%) is probably the Timo- 
theus who had been a colleague of Paul. The other allusions 
have nothing to correspond with them in the data of the NT. 
But there is no ground for supposing that vv.??-25 were added, 
either by the writer himself (Wrede) or by those who drew up 
the canon, in order to give a Pauline appearance to the docu- 
ment (see Introd., pp. xxviiif.). Seeberg’s reasons for regarding 
vv.22-25 as a fragment of some other note by the same writer are 
that 28> implies not a church but a small group of Christians, 
and that vv.18 23 presuppose different situations ; neither reason 
is valid. The style and contents are equally unfavourable to 
Perdelwitz’s theory, that vv.?2-25 were added dvevt manu by some 
one who wrote out a copy of the original Adyos wapaxAjoews and 
forwarded it to an Italian church. 

In v.”? dvéxeo0e, for which évréxecbe (J. Pricaeus apud Tit 1°) 
is a needless conjecture, takes a genitive (as in 2 Ti 4° zijs 
byraivotans Sidackadias od« avegovrat, and in Philo, guod omnis 
probus, 6, kat Os watpos pev 7} pyTpos eritaypatwv Taides dvexovTat, 
yvapipo: 8& dv av ipyyyrat duxeAevwvrat). It has been flattened 
into dvéxeoOau (infinitive as in 1 P 2!) by D* W vg arm 181. 436. 
1288. 1311. 1873, etc. (Blass). A written homily may be like a 
speech (Ac 1315), a Adyos tis mapakAjoews (cp. on 12°); rapa- 
kAynois echoes wapaxahéw. He is not the only early Christian 
writer who mildly suggested that he had not written at undue 
length (cp. e.g. 1 P 51200 édiywv éypaa, tapaxaAdv tr. ; Barn 158) 
Kai ydp (‘‘etenim” as 4?) 81d Bpaxéwy (sc. Adywv) éméorerha 4 
(epistolary aorist) butv. Avda Bpayéwv was a common phrase in this 
connexion ; ¢g. Lucian’s Zoxaris, 56 (mweoréov kat taird cor 
vopoberodvre Kat dud Bpaxéwy Aexréov, iy Kal Kaéuys Hiv 7H axoq 
ovpmepwoorav). Ipods “EBpafous may be read aloud easily in one 
hour. The writer has had a good deal to say (zoAvs, 514), and 
he has now said it. Not I hope, he adds pleasantly, at too great 
length! As for the ducepyrjvevros déyewv, that is another question 
which he does not raise here. He is not pleading for a patient 
reading, because he has had to compress his argument into a 
short space, which makes it hard to follow, owing to its highly 
condensed character. What he does appear to anticipate is the 
possibility of his readers resenting the length at which he has 


1 For éméorecka (here as in Ac 15% 21%; Theophr. 24) émicré\Nwy ph 
ypdpew krr. =“ write,” ‘send a letter”), see Laqueur’s Quaest. Epigraph. 
et Papyr. Selectae, 16 f. (émioré\Newy = ‘* communicare aliquid cum aliquo sive 
per hominem sive per epistolam ”), 
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written. When the younger Pliny returned a book to Tacitus, 
with some criticisms upon its style and matter, he said he was 
not afraid to do so, since it was those most deserving praise who 
accepted criticism patiently (‘neque enim ulli patientius repre- 
hunduntur quam qui maxime laudari merentur,” Z/#. vii. 20). 
The author of IIpds “E@paiovs might have taken this line, for he 
has done justice to the good qualities of his friends (e.g. 6% 1039 
13/4), even in reproving them for backwardness and slowness. 
But he prefers to plead that his words have not been long; his 
readers surely cannot complain of being wearied by the length of 
his remarks. Not long before, Seneca had made the same kind 
of observation to Lucilius (Z%. xxxvill. 1) about short letters 
being more effective than lengthy discussions. ‘“ Merito exigis 
ut hoc inter nos epistularum commercium frequentemus, pluri- 
mum proficit sermo, quia minutatim inrepit animo.. . ali- 
quando utendum est et illis, ut ita dicam, concionibus, ubi qui 
dubitat inpellendus est: ubi vero non hoc agendum est ut velit 
discere sed ut discat, ad haec submissiora uerba ueniendum est. 
facilius intrant et haerent: nec enim multis opus est, sed efficaci- 
bus.” But Seneca’s practice was not always up to his theory in 
this respect. His Stoic contemporary Musonius Rufus gave 
examples as well as precepts of brevity, which were more telling 
(e.g. doris O¢ ravrayxod Selrat amode/Sews Kal drov cap) Ta Tpdypard 
cor, 7) Sua ToAAGY arrodeikvucHar BovdrAeTar atta Ta dv dAlywv 
duvdpeva, wavrdtacw aromos Kal dvopabys, ed. Hense, pp. 1, 2). 
The literary critic Demetrius considered that the length of a 
letter should be carefully regulated (76 82 péyefos cvvertddOw tips 
emuotoAns, De Elocut. 228); letters that were too long and stilted 
in expression became mere treatises, cvyypdppara, as in the case of 
many of Plato’s, whereas the true émucrody, according to Demetrius 
(tbid. 231), should be ¢iAodpovyors in a brief compass (c¥vropos). 
Which would apply to Lpds “Efpaiouvs. Erasmus comments: 
“‘Scripsi paucis, ut ipse vos brevi visurus.” He may have, but 
he does not say so. 

In v.23 ywdoxere is imperative; he is conveying a piece of 
information. See, ¢.g., Zedt. P. 37? (73 B.C.) ywwoxe Kepaday 
.. . mpooeAnrvbevar Anuntpiy : ibid. 12” (118 B.C.) 367 56°. The 
construction with the participle is common (eg. Lk 84°); you 
must understand rév ddedpdv spav (omitted by N° D> °K PW 6 
Chrys. etc.) Tipdbeov darodehupévor, 2. “is (set) free,” not 
necessarily from prison. The general sense, ranging from “‘is 
free” to “has started,” may be illustrated, ¢.g., from the applica- 
tion of a woman to leave Alexandria via Pharos (OP. 1271* 5, 
iii A.D. : d&id ypaya oe TO émitporw THS Pdpov azodioa pe kata 
7d os), or from BGU. i. 27121 (xa jpépay mpoodexou[ Oa 
Syucowplay dore Ews oypepov pndévav drroehvo ar THY peTa ciTOov), 
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where d. = “has set out,” as in Ac 28% (daeAvovro). The inter- 
pretation of the next words pe€ 06 édy tdxrov epxntat Sonar buds 
depends upon whether Timotheus is supposed to join the writer 
or to journey straight to the community addressed. In the 
latter case, the writer, who hopes to be coming soon (v.}%) 
himself, looks forward to meeting him there. In the former 
case, they will travel together. It is natural to assume that when 
the writer sent this message, Timotheus was somewhere else, and 
that he was expected ere long to reach the writer. For dyouou= 
visit, see 3 Jn 14 édrilw dé cibews idely oe, etc. “Edy réxov 
épxntac may mean either, “as soon as he comes,” or “if he 
comes soon.” The latter suits the situation implied in v.!® 
better. The writer (in v.!®) asks the prayers of his readers, that 
some obstacle to his speedy return may be removed. If this 
obstacle were the hindrance that kept Timotheus from joining 
him on a journey which they had already planned to the church 
(Riggenbach), he would have said, “Pray for Timotheus, I 
cannot leave for you till he rejoins me.” But the idea is: as 
the writer is rejoining his friends soon (he hopes), he will be 
accompanied by Timotheus, should the latter arrive before he 
has to start. Written advice is all very well, but he hopes soon 
to follow up this Adyos zapaxAjoews with personal intercourse, 
like Sereca in Z¢. vi. 5 (‘‘ plus tamen tibi et uiua vox et convictus 
quam oratio proderit. in rem praesentem uenias oportet, primum 
quia homines amplius oculis quam auribus credunt, deinde quia 
longum iter est per praecepta, breue et efficax per exempla”). 
The greeting comes as usual last (v.24). *AomdoaoOe xrd. is 
an unusual turn, however; the homily was evidently sent to the 
community, who are told to greet all'their jyodpevor. This finds 
its nearest parallel in Paul’s similar injunction (Ro 16°) to the 
Ephesian Christians to salute this and that eminent member of 
their circle. Still, no other NT church is bidden to salute its 
leaders ; and though the writer plainly wishes to reinforce his 
. counsel in v.!’, the mdévtas suggests that the persons addressed 
were “part of the whole church of a large city . . . a congrega- 
tion attached to some household” (Zahn) ; they are to convey 
the writer’s greetings to all the leaders of the larger local church— 
and to all their fellow-members (kat mévtas tods dylous being more 
intelligible, in the light of a passage like Ph 42! domdoacbe rdvta 
dyov). To his personal greetings he now adds greetings from some 
Italians. In ot dé tis “Itadlas, dd may have its usual sense of 
“domiciled at” (practically = év), as, ¢.g., in OP. i. 81 (A.D. 49-50), 
where trav dx “Ogvptyywv means “the inhabitants of Oxy- 
rhynchus,” or in TAjve . . . dard Byat, z.e. at Phmau (ostracon of 
A.D. 192, quoted in Deissmann’s Light from the East, p. 186). 
If it thus means residents in Italy, the writer is in Italy 
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himself. But of am6 tis “Iradias, on the analogy of Ac 2127 
(ot dad ras "Actas “Iovdator), might equally well mean Italians 
resident for the time being outside Italy; in this case the 
writer, who is also abroad, is addressing some Italian community, 
to which their countrymen forward greetings. Grammatically, 
either rendering is possible, and there is no tradition to decide 
the question. Perhaps ot dd rjs “Iradias is more natural, 
however, as a description of some Italian Christians abroad who 
chanced to be in the same locality as the writer and who take 
this opportunity of sending their greetings by him to an Italian 
community. Ifthe writer was in Italy, we should have expected 
mévres of Grd THS “Iradias, considering the size of Italy and the 
scattered Christian communities there at this period. 

The final benediction, 4 xdpts (sc. éorw or etn) peTo TévTev 
Spor (Tit 31, 2 Ti 4?) has a liturgical duyjy, which is omitted 
by x* W fuld sah 33; the homily was, of course, intended to be 
read aloud at worship. 
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elul, 127! (LXX). 
iF et, p> Vel Be 
éorly (18 times). 
éoper, 38, 42, 130. 99, 
éoré, 128, 
elolv, 11% (LXX) %, 
Brat 
CVU eh Dash 2s 
elmop, 1°, - 34% (EXX), 9°, 
(CEXEXE) Fy 
elpnxev, 13, 434, 10% 15, 135, 
elpivn, 7°, 11°), 12", 13. 
elpnvixds, 1244, 
els (75 times). 
els, 211, ro! 14 yq22, p16, 
elodyw, 1%. 
elcaxovw, 57. 
t eicerm, 9°. 
elcépyomat, 34+ (LXX) 19, 
(LXX) 5. (LXX) 6. 10. ae 
12, 24. 25° 105, 
elcodos, 101%, 
elo pépw, 134. 
€l7a, 12". 
éx (22 times). 
€xaoros, 315, 6, 84(LXX), 1121, 
* éxBalvw, 11), 
&kBaows, 13” [Paul]. 
éxdéxouar, 10!%, 1110, 
+ éxdixynows, 10°, 
* éxdox7, 1077. 
éxe?, 7°. 
éxeivos, 4% 1, 67, 8% 10 (LXX), 1018, 
rr; 12. 
éxfnréw, 11%, 1217, 
éxkdnola, 2!2(LXX), 127, 
* éxavOdvw, 12°, 
+ éxdelrw, 112, 
éxAvw, 12°, 125 (LXX). 
éxovolws, 1078 [ P]. 
éxrpérw, 123 (T], 
éxpépw, 6%. 
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expevyw, 28, 1275, 
+ &xpoBos, 1272, 
+ @\acov, 1 
erdoowy, 7". 
+ ddéyxw, 125. 
+ édatTéw, 27% 
* Beyxos, 11, 
+ &déyxw, 12°. 
éAehuwr, 217, 
eos, 418, 
t éXlcow, 11? (s.0.2.). 
édmifw, 11}, 
edarls, 38, 618, 719, 1023, 
+ éupéva, 8°. 
éuol, 10°, 13°, 
* éumarypuos, 11°, 
éumlarw, 10°, 
éudavitw, 974, 1114, 
év (65 times). 
évdeixvum, 6! 1! [Paul]. 
évé.xos, 27 [Paul]. 
évepyys, 4). 
evOvunors, 4}. 
éviaurés, g@ , rol 8, 
éviornpt, 9° [Paul]. 
évvoa, 4)? [P]. 
t évoxréw, 121°, 
évoxos, 21°, 
évté\Xw, 970(LXX), 1172, 
evrod#, 7516 18, gid, 
évtpérw, 12°, 
tk ey rpomos, 127), 
évtvyxdvw, 7, 
* évuBplfw, 10”, 
éviriov, 4), 1371, 
*"Evwyx, 115. 
+ eEdyw, 8°. 
e€Epyopar, 31%, 75, 118, 1333, 
* dfs, 514, 
ééodos, 1172, 
é€ovola, 131, 
&w, 131+ 12. 18, 
érayyeNa, 4}, 612 15-17, 78, 36 od, 
1086, 11% 18. 17. 88. 99, 
érayyéd\dw, 618, 107, 1111, 126, 
éerauxvvoua, 2, 1116, 
érel, 
érel obv, 214, 48, 
* érevcaywyh, 7), 
éreira, 7% 7% 
én: 
88 10(LXX), 
112! 30 p10. 
dat. 23(LXX), 86, gl 15. 
17. 26% 1078 (ISX xX); I1* 38, 
genit. 2, 6", 17s (ef! (LXX), 
pe ORS 


1016 (LXX) 2, 


5 rus oes gi? os 10”, 11: 


ACCUS. 2) (CX) se O nett, 
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érlyvwots, 10, 

+ érvypddw, 8, 1018, 
émcdeixvup, 617, 
émifnréw, 1114, 134 
émideots, 6. 
érOuuew, 611, 
émixadéw, 1138, 
émixepat, 9), 

éridapBdvw, 216, 89(LXX). 
éridavOdvouat, 610, Pero: 
* éridelrrw, 11°, 
4 eceeearonae. 28, 
* émisxoméw, 1215 [P ?], 
émlorapat, 118, 
t émioré\\w, 137. 
émisuvaywyh, 10% [Paul]. 
émiredéw, 8°, 98, 
émitpéru, 6°. 
émitvyxdvw, 6, 1183, 
* dros, 7°. 
erroupdvtos, 3h 647.85, Om xEts, 
1222, 

émTa, 11°, 

epydtouat, ris. 

épyov, 6° (1371): epya, 11° (LXX), 
27 (LXX), 3° (LXX), 4% * 
(LXX)2, 6}, 9}4, 

épnuta, 11°, 

T Epnuos, 3° (LXX)™. 
eptov, 9” . 

Epunvetw, 7”. 

ft épuOpds, 117, 

epxouar, 67, 118, 
LXxX), 
écbiw, 1077, 132, 

+ €couar, 15, 218, 910.12 (3127, 
éoxaros, 1, 

t écwrepos (7d éodrepov), 6. 

Brepos, 58, 7's 18.18, 136, 
eri, 710 A. 15 , 812(LXX), 98, 10% 17 
(LXX), "p14 82. 6 eres (TEX XS) 
2 (LXX). 
éroudgw, 1118, 

+ eros, 12, 31-17, 
evayyertfer Oar, 4 6, 

* evapeoréw, 115*(LXX)®, 1316, 
evdpeoros, 1371 [Paul]. 

* evapéorws, 12°8, 

t evdoxéw, 10% 8 38, 

t evOeros, 67. 

*+ edOdrns, 18. 

eVKatpos, 418, 

* etd Bea, 57, 128, 

t etrAaBdowar, 117. 
evroyéw, 614(LXX), 72+ 6 7, 1120-22, 
evdoyla, 67, 1217, 

* comeploraros, 12%, 


13% (88, 10% 
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* edroila, 1338, 
ebplexe, pis or (edpdmevos), 11> 
(LXX), 12!” 
épamat, 777, 9, Ow: 
éxOés, 13°. 
+ éxOpés, 113, 1013, 
éxw (38 times). 
+ €ws, 13, 84, 1018, 


+ ros, 1077, 
fav, 215, 312, 412, 8. 
102 81. 88(LXX), 12% 22" 
gnréw, 87. 
+ Sdpos, 1238, 
fon, 7 sg 


§Gor, 134. 


gt 1, 


eee), LO wh lg) £21 
fryéopuat, 10%, 11+ 2%, 73% 17. 24, 
+ Few, 107% us 
rxla, 114, 
qmets (31 times). 
Tudpa, v, 3 (LXX)™, 4 4 (LXX) 
as Ses 88. 9. ai (LXX), 
oe 16. oe Be 11°, 1210, 
hv (Hoar), 2)5) 7d» Me 84 7, 1138, y221, 
’Hoad, 11, 1216 [Paul]. 
t fxos, 12). 


Odracoa, 111% (LXX) 
Odvaros, 2% 14. 15, 67, 728, gl. 16, 115, 
Bappéw, 13° [Paul]. 
* Gearplfw, 10%, 
BeAnua, 10” (LXX)* (LXX) 10 38, 
137). 
* Gé\nots, 
Bede, 
neet) 
Oeuédios, 61, 111°, 
+ Oewedidw, 17°, 
eds (66 times). 
*+ Oepdmuv, 3°. 
Bewpéw, 74. 
+ Onptov, 127°, 
Onoaupds, 11°, 
Ovyydvw, 118, 127° (LXX) [Paul]. 
OriBw, 11°". 
OrtYus, 10%, 
Opdvos, 1°(LXX), 46, 81, 12% 
Ouydrnp, 11%, 
*+ @védra, 1218, 
sy Bupuarjptor, 94. 


os (LXX)8(LXX), 12", 


Oupbs, 117", 
Avola, 5) “92, 83, g% 23-26, yo}. 5 
(EXO): (LXX) ll. 12. 26) 114, 


1315: 16, 
Ouoiacrhptor, fey ee 
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Taxdp, 11° 2% 22, 

ldouar, 12)%, 

160s, 4!, 727, o}2, 1322 

+ tod, a’ 88, "or, a 
t leparela, ie 

‘Tepery, 11°. 

iepevs, 55(LXX), i+ & Me 14 15.17, 
(LXX) 2. 21: 23 g4" 96, yoll. 21, 

‘Tepovoadtu, 1272, 

* Lepwadn, ‘ils 12. 24, 
*'TepOde, 11°, 

Mincovs.0 295195 At Oey st TOO 
(’Inood Xpicrob), 1019, 12? 4, 138 
(Inoods Xpiocrds), 133% 20- 21 
(Incod Xpicrod), =Joshua, 48. 

* ixernpla, 57. 
t iNdoKxomar, 217, 

Daoriptoy, 9° [Paul]. 

t trews, 812, 
ah iudiriey 711 (122), 

ya, 214-17, 416 £1, 618 925. 109 36 
2, 12”, I Ohne Pi heel 

twa wh, 3%, gl, 612, 112840, 728 13, 

*Iovdas, 714, 88 (LXX). 

"Ioadk, 11% 37> 18- (LXX)®, 

tornut, 10% 12, 

loxup6s, 57, 618, 1154, 

loxdw, 917. 

t’IraXla, 1374, 

"Iwoid, 117) 23, 


t kaye, 8°. 
KaOdrep, 4%. 
kabaplge, ol 2% 28, 102, 
Kabapicuds, 1°, 
kabapds, 107, 

* kadapérys, 93%. 

+ edOnua, 1), 

+ xabifw, 1°, 81, rol, 12%, 
Kadlornut, 2" (LXX ?), 53, 733, 83. 
Kadds, 37, 47, 5% 6-85, 10%, 117, 
Kabwomep, 54. 
kat (54 times). 

Kdiv, 114 
kas, (diadjn), 8% (LXX)}3, 91, 
xalaep, 58, 7°, 1217, 
kaupds, Q% 1, pple 16, 
t kairot, 4°. 
+ kalw, 1218, 
Kaxelvos, 4”, 
kakés, 514, 

* kaxouvxéw, 1197, 133, 

IR Pe Bt ea Shay 
(LXX). 

KaNds, els 6°, TO", 13° 18. 

Kadds, 1338, 

Kapuvw, 12°, 
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+ dv, 120, 
kopbla, 3% (LXX) 1 (LXX) 
Ae (LXX) 12, 8!'(xX xX) tol 
(LXX) 2, 132, 
Kapmés, 1211, 135 (LXX). 
* kaprepéw, 1177, 
kard: genit. 61°16; accus. ae 
(LXX), 2417, 33:8 (LXX) 13, ls 
5 ( (LXX)2, "620 (LXX), 75 iL 1s. 
U7. aR "00, 22. 27, 34.5. (LXX)9 
fo}, QP } 19, 22. 25. 27, yol+8. 8 1, 
117% 18) y210, 
KaTaBdddw, 61. 
KaraBory, 43, 975, 1111, 
* karaywvlfouat, 11°, 
* karddnnos, 71, 
Tt karakalw, 134, 
Kataxplvw, 117, 
karadelrw, 41, 1127, 
*+ karavadloxw, 1229, 
karavoéw, 31, 1074. 
karatratéw, 107, 
+t xardmavots, 3Y- 38, gis 8. 5.10. 11, 
tf kararatw, 4% (LXX)® 20, 
karaméracua, 619, 9%, 10, 
karamlyw, 1179, 
kardpa, 68, 
Karapyéw, 214, 
karaprifw, 10° (LXX), 113, 1321. 
, Karaokevd so, as oP Dhaenn Kh 
* karaoKidsw, 9 
* kardoKoros, 7a, 
as karagetyo, Gres 
Katappovéw, 127, 
Karéxw, 3% 14, 1023, 
Karouéw, 119, 
* kavdous, 63, 
kavynua, 3°[ Paul]. 
t kepdrarov, 81. 
*t kepadts, 107, 
KiBwrds, 94, 117. 
kAnpovowéw, 1414, 612, 7217, 
kKAnpovoula, 9, 118, 
kAnpovduos, 12 (of Christ), 617, 117, 
kKAjjous, 31. 
KNlvw, 114, 
kowds, 1079, 
kowdw, 9}, 
Kowwvéw (gen.), 214, 
Kowwwvia, 136, 
Kowwvds, 10°, 
koirn, 134. 
Kéxkwos, 9}9, 
koulgw, 1038, 1113 19, 39, 
oh kom, 7}. 
Koowxds, 9! [T]. 
kdomos, 4°, 978, 105, 117 38, 
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kpatéw, 414, 618, 

Kpdros, a 

Kpavyh, 57. 

kpelrrov, 14, 69, 771% 2 88, 923, 
10%, 1116 35. 40 12%, 

K, ple, 62. 

kplvw, 10° (LXX), 134. 

plows, 97", 107". 

xpir#s (God), 1273, 

* xpurixés, 4). 
t xptrrw, 117, 

xtlows, 438, 94. 

Kukddw, 11°, 

Kuptos; 11° (IU XGX), 2872 XX 
82 8 (LX X)% (LXX)!% (LXX) 1 
(LXX), 10! 20(LXX), 126 
(LXX)™4, 13% (LXX)™, 

*t k@dov, 327, 

Kwtw, 773, 


Aaréw, 12, 2% 35, 35 48 a 6%, 
714, gid, ae 18, ay 2 1 
eae 228, ” 436 sl 4 ‘yb 8. 9, 
g§ 19 79% 7 ? 18+ 11. 29. 85. 36, 
avOdvw, 137. 
ads, 217, 49, 53, 75-1. 27, 81l0(L XX), 
9? 19, 10% (LXX), 1175, 1322, 
Aarpela, 9}: §, 
Aarpevw, 8°, 9% 14, 10%, 1278, 1310, 
héyw, 167, 26 12. 7 15, 4", 5o 11, 
64 il. 13, 21 , 3! 28, (LX x)? “(LXX) 
10. (LXX)™ (LXX) 18. 9 8. 5. zur 
10% 8 16 yy14. 24, 82, 1226, 13°, 
Aecroupyéw, 101, 
Aecroupyia, 8°, 97, 
* NecroupyiKés, 114, 
Meitour yess 17(LXX), 8? [Paul]. 
ING Ty et 
be! Acvirixés, Ges 
Aéwr, 1133, 
AOd gw, 1197, 
+ AcAoBoréw, 1220, 
Aoylfouat, ae 
Aéyov (plur.), 522. 
héyos, 22, 42 2 13, gl. 18 G1, 728, 
1219, 137: 17. 23, 
Dovrébs (76 dour éy), TOs 
Aovw, 1022, 
Urn, 121, 
$ AUrpwors, 9}, 
Auxvia, 9, 


paxpobupéw, 615, 
paKxpoOuuta, 612, 

MaGNXov, 94, 10%, 12% 18 25, 
pavOdve, 58, 

pavva, 94. 
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poprupéw, 7817, rol, 11% 4 5. 39, 
papriptov, 3°. 
pdprus, 10% (LXX), 12), 
+ pacrrydw, 12°, 
paore, 11°8, 
pdxaupa, 412, 1194 37, 
peyarwotvn, 18, 81. 
aatlen 44, 81 (LXX), 102): 9, 7124, 


altos: 618: 16, oll, 7726, 
pAXAw, 114, 2 6°, 85, oH, 
r13 20) I 
eee, 2 10, 620, 71. 10. 11, 16, 17, 
péupopar, 88 [Paul]. 
[aD Oey. Bye 
rol 8, y75, 129 10. 11, 
pév ody, 744, 84, 9 
Bevo, pe 24 1084, om, 13h 4, 
peplgw, 7. 
ran 2s 4l, 
, MEPs; 9. 
* weocredw, 617. 
Meolrns, 8°, 9), 1274 [Paul]. 
+ péoos, 222, 
meTa : genit. 43s, 5, a) 


Io! au 


Ly, 1022+ os 


4. 17. 2 
pre os oe 7. 28) 


1 Ql. 23» 25, 
accus. 47 8, rag gio (LXX), 
3.97 1 o15. 16. 26, 
* werdbeots, 727, 11°, 1227, 
perarauBdavw, 67, 122, 
+ werapédouat, 774, 
perdvora, 6! 8, 1217, 
perarlOnur, 712, Tro. 
* werémeita, 121%, 
peréxw, 214, 538, 718, 
t uéroxos, 1° (Px), Bs Ss oA 
* uerproTrabéw, 5%. 
wexpl, 3 6.14” G10, 24, 
beh (28 iy 
+ und, 121°, 
pmdels, 107. 
* undérw, 117, 
* unrorh, 1197, 
* why, OM. 
pnrore, 2 3%, 43, 9M. 
peje, O° [Paul]. 
pare, 7°. 
puatvw, 12), 
+ puxpds, 8", 10%, 
Mep€opiat, itp 1 
pupnrhs, 6 [Paul] 
ieee, 2° (LXX), 87 (LXX), 
10!” (LXX), 13°. 
i puoéw, 19. 
* uicbamodocla, 27, 10°, 118, 
* wicamodérns, 11%, 


et 
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punuovetw, 111 22, 737, 
pods, 13%. 
+ movoyevys, 111%, 
povov, 9°, 1275 (LXX), 
pdvos, 9’. 
wooxos, 9! 19, 
* uvedds, 412, 
pupids, 1272, 
Mwuofjs, 3% 9516, 714 85 gl® 108, 
1123 24 221, 


vexpés, 6}. 2, gl 1, {1 3, 13”, 
vexpdw, 1112 [Paul]. 
véos, 1274, 
* vépos, 12), 
viyrvos, 53%, 


4 708s 113, 

* yd0o0s, 128, 

* youobertes, Ley thd, 

vouos, 75» 1 16. 19. 28 g4.10 (LXX), 


ie aos Tol: & 16. (LXX) 


vov, 28, ” 36, RC Tas Bd 
vuvl, 88 (s.0.2.), "9. 
NGe, 117, 


* ywOpds, 511, 61, 


Eevigw, 137. 
Eévos, 1138, 13%. 
Enpds, 1179, 


6 (7, 76) (170 times). 
* byxos, 121), 

606s, 32° (LXX), OlTOw. 

86ev, 217, 31, 72, 83, gl8, 1119, 

olkos, oh (LXX)* 4.5 (LXX)5, 88 
(EXE (EX) Ot ere 

olxouuévn, 18, 2°, 

olxripuos, 10° [Paul]. 

éAlyos, 1219, 


*+ dduywpéw, 12°. 
*+ droOpedw, 1178, 


+ ONoKatrioptct, 10% 8, 
8dos, 3°. 
bpvibeo, 3u- (LXX) 38, 43 (LXX), 6'* 
16 72i (LX X). 
my Suocerns, SRE 
dpordw, 217, 
duolws, 97, 
duoroyéw, 1178, 131, 
duoroyla, 31, 414, 1073, 
dvedicds, 10°, 1176, 1318 [Paul], 
dvoua, 14, 22 (LXX), 61, 132. 
érH, 11°8, 
8rrov, 67, g!6, 1038, 
drrws, 2°, og), 
dpdeo, 23, 85 (XX) sos 11741214, 
13”, 
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+ dpya, 3, 4°. 

dpéyuw, 1116 [T]. 
TE 6p06s, 128, 

oplfw, 47 
bpkos, di. aT 
* doxwpocla, 720. abe, 
bpos, 8° (LXX), 1138, 12% (LXX) 2. 
8s (75 times). 
8ovos, 778, 
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* mapaderyparliey 68, 

+ mapadéxouor, 12°, 
maparéopat, 121% 
mapaKanréw, 33 10%, Fol, 
mapdkdnots, 618, 125, 1372, 
mapakon, 2? [Paul]. 
maparaupdver ORS, 

+ mapadvw, 12°, 
mapapevw, 77%, 


BC OSI AT As 28s 9 he Ooy Og lOn ee a aber ace aie Bus 


(LXX). 
éoréov, 117, 
doris, 23, 85. 6, 9” Up Io 11. 35, 7°, rt, 
dapus, 7> 1°, 


bray, 1°, 
Bre, 719, ol? 
oe 26 (LXx), 78s 14. 1, 89. 
(LXX) 10. 1.22 hae = 13, 14, 18, 19, 
12", 1338, 
T 08, 3 


ov (ey (61 times), 
+ ob wh, 8412, rol?, 131, 

ovdé, 8%, gi abe 25, 108 (LXX), 13° 
(LXX). 

obdels, 28, 618, 71% 14.19, y 914, 

ovdérore, 10! 1, 

ovKért, 1018: 26, 

ofv, 24, gh 62) 6. 11L14.16 711 ga 
9) 3. 101% 85) Hedy (?). 

ovrw, 28, 124. 

ovpavés, 11° (LXX), 44, 77, 8, 
9% 24 y712 (LXX), 122 25: 28 
(LXX). 

otros (43 times). 
otras), 44, 55, 6% 15, of 28, 1033, 
12 

ox, 14, BM; 

dpethw, 217, 5% 12, 

dpbarpds, 4, 


méOnua, 2% 19, 10%, 
matdela, 12° (LXX) 7 & 1, 
* raeurys, 12° [Paul]. 
madevw, 12% (LXX)™ 2, 
mavdlov, 21% (LXX) 14, 118, 
mdadat, 1. 
t maradw, 14 (LXX), 8%, 
add, 158, 45-718, 12, 61.6, 1030, 
* raviyyupis, 12%, 
$ ravredjs, 7%. 
mavrobev, 94. 
mavrore, 7”. 
mapd: accus.1* 9(LXX), 27 (LXX) 
9 38, %, ype 112 224 
mapaBacts, 27, 9 [Paul]. 
mapaBorh, 9°, 11}% 
maparylvouwat, g', 


bs mapamixpacpbs, 3% 15, 
* wapamlarre, 68, 
* rapamdaolus, 2, 
* mapapéw, 21, 
mapapépw, 13°. 
mépep: 7d mwapdvy, 12%: rd ma- 
pévra, 13°. 
mapeumBory, 1154, 1311 18, 
+ maperldnuos, 111° [P], 
tt wapinus, 127, 
+ mapouxéw, 119%. 
t mapotvopubs, 1074. 
mappnola, 38, 418, 101% 8, 
més (48 times). 
mdoxa, 118, 
marx, ae, 58, 9”, 13% 
marhp, 1° (LXX), 3° (LXX), Me 
(LXX), 7%°, 8 (LXX), 11%, 1279: 
$ rarpidpxns, 74. 
marpls, yee 
mavouat, 10%, 
4. relde, 218 ne): 6°, 1317-18, 
* reipa, 1179 
mepagw, 2", 39 (LXX), 4%, 1127, 
+ meipacuds, 3°. 
mépas, 616, 
mepl: genit. 25, 448, 5% 11, 69, 714 
9°, 10% (LXX) * (LXX)® (LXX) 
18. 26, 17 20. 22. 82 40° 7 211. 18, 
mepuoupeeo, 10); 
} mepiBddacov, 112 [Paul]. 
mepiépxomat, 1197, 
TepikadiTTw, 94, 
meplkeywat, 5°, 12), 
mepi@aréw, 13°. 
mepitrolnots, 10°, 
mepicadbrepov, 617, 715, 
 Teprrcorépws, 2, 13)? [Paul], 
* rhyvu, 82, 
anrtkos, x [Paul]. 
t muxpla, 12, 
tiv, 67, 
alere, Sey dasa BL 
misTtevw, 4°, 118, 
alors, 47, 6': 34,0 107288 (DX) 22 
ry} 3 4.75. 6.7. 8 9 11. 18, 17. 20, 21. 22, 
2, 24. 27. 28, 29, 30. 81. 38. 99 792 1 37, 
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mors, 2)", 3% 570% yr, 

mravdw, 3° (LXX), 57, 11°8, 

mrdE, 94 [Paul]. 

wrelwv, 3°, 7%, 114. 

wrHOos, 111%, 

+ rrnOivw, 6. 

mdnpopopia, 64, 1072 [Paul]. 

modros, 1178, 

mvedua, 17 (LXX) PetoA raters. . 6%, 
B14” O15. 29, 29 28, 

mow, 1237 (LXX), ae Oo ats 
8°. (LXX)9(LXX), 107 (LXX)® 
(EX X) 8 rr sree (LOX), 27, 
13 (LXX) 17. 19, 21, 

mowxtdos, 24, 13°. 

mony (of Christ), 132), 

médenos, 11*4, 

wonus, 1119 16, 7222, 7314, 


+t moXlrns, 84. 


moras, 6%, oe ZOU: 

# wohupepos, is 

mohds, 229, 5, 9%, 1082, 12% 15. 25, 

* modurporis, re 

moua, 9° [Paul]. 

movnpos, 317, 107%. 

aépvn, 11°), 

mépvos, 1218, 134, 

t méppwev, 118, 

aécos, 9'4, 107, 

moré, 128: 

mov, 118, 

mou, 2°, 44. 

t rods, 118, Bo wrOw wie. 

TpaylLd, "68, Io}, pees 

mpémw, 21°, 776, 

apeaBurepos, 117 (plur.). 

* rpligw, 1197, 

mp6, 115, 

mpodyw, 738, 

, TeSBarov, 13° 

* rpoBdémrw, 11% 

mpddnros, 714 (T]. 

* mpddpomos, 62 

mpoep@, 4". 

mpd0ects, 97. 

mpoxerpat, 618, 12! 2, 

mpbs: accus. 178 18. 217, 48 gl.5. 
t 14 61, 721, gle ’20 (LXX), Tol 
(LXX), 18, 124: 10. 12 aulaee 

* mrpocayopevu, 5°, 

mpordéxouat, 10%, 11%, 

leg d cat PLE ah 
ede 

mpocety opt, ieee, 

mpocéxw, 2}, ie 

mpbakatpos, 11”. 

mpookxuvéw, 18 (LXX), bias 


17 


1. 
Tole 22; 775, 


*+ mpocoxAlfw, 31% 17, 
mpoorlOnur, 1219, 
* mpdagparos, 107. 
mporpépw, 537, 727, B34, o7- 9 14. 
25. 28 pol. 2 & m b 18 Mi, 127, 


por bopd, 10° (LXX) 8 (LXX) ay 


apboxvers, Eee, 

mpdcwrrov, 974, 

mpbrepos, 4°, 777, 10°, 

mpopyrns, 11, 11°, 

mpwrov, 7. 

mp&ros, 8718, gl- 2% 6 815.18 709, 

mpwrorokia, 128, 

mpwrbrokos, 1°, 1178, 12”, 

mvdN, 132%. 

MUP yet (XX), 1075 11), 1281-2 
(LXX). 

mas, 2°, 


* 


“Pad B, 1154, 
paBdos, 18 (LXX), 94, 1171 (LXX). 
parrifw, git 19. 21. 1022, 
pavriouds, 1274 [P]. 
Pid, 12,0, 11%, 12), 
Tapigas pees 


* gaBBariocpds, 4°. 
carevw, 1276. 27 
*+ Dadju, 7%. 
+ oddreyé, 12%, 
t+ Dapounr, 1152, 
* Daupar, 11°, 
odpxivos, 716 [Paul]. 
odpé, 214, 57, gi 15, 10%, 12° 
Zappa, 11}, 
oBévvums, 11%4, 
t+ oelw, 1276, 
onuetov, 2". 
otpepov, 15 (LXX), 37 (LXX) 1% & 
(LXX), 4"(LXX), $e (LXX), 13°. 
Didy, 127, 
aKeG05, Oa 
ok, 8% 5, g? % 6-8 11.21, 779, 7310, 
oxid, 8°, tol. 
+ oKAnpvv, 3° 13, 15 as 
omépua, 218, 1111-18 (LXX), 
omnhatov, 11°8, 
amodds, 9), 
omovddgw, 42, 
omovey, 61, 
* orduvos, 94. 
ordows, 9°. 
oraupés, 127. 
orevdtw, 1317, 
arepeds, 51% 14, 


t+ orepavdw, 2” 9 LR 
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orotxetov, 512. 
orbpa, 112% 34 
fod, 1811.12, 27.12, 55.6, G4, 
717.21, 85, 079, 118, 135. 
* ovyraxovxew, 1” 
ovyKepavvupt, 4 * [Paul]. 
pReirh ord les Li) 
* guumabéw, 4, 10%, 
ouppépw, 122, 
t ouvavTdw, 71 10, 
* owvaédnun, 115, 
* cuvdéw, 13°. 
cuveldnors, Op Tob es RY: 
* cuverwaprupée, 24, 
ouvrénera, 978, 
+ cvvreréw, 88, 
Foxedoy, Ore 
casa, GRE 
oGpua, 10° Taxxw. eS Tots 
ournpla, 124, 12°40) 59) 69s go, 11% 


t rdéis, 5% 10, 62, yl 17, 
Tadpos, 9%, 104, 
TaxLov, 131% 23, 
ré, 18, 2411, gl2 ol. 7.14 62. 4.5. 19, 
8, gh 2. 9. 9, 10%, 11%, 122, 
Tetxos, 11°, 
rédevos, 514, 9, 
redevdrxs, 6 [Paul]. 
TereLdw, gi) ie 7ane ap 9°, 
Ti roe: 
trerelwors, 74. 
* reXewwrys, 127, 
TereuTdw, 117, 
rédos, 3° 14, 68 11, 78, 
Tépas, 2 
t reccapdkovra, 3° 17, 
rexvirns, 111° (God). 
TyrLKoOros, 2°. 
rlOnut, 1718 (LXX), 10% (LXX). 
tixrw, 67. 
ruuch, 2 (LEX), 38, 5% 
riuwos, 13%. 
Tid0eos, 13". 
* riuwpla, 10%, 
rls, 118, 26 (LXX), 316 17-18, 512, 
7M, 1132, 12’, 13° (LXX). 
ris, 267: (Lxx)* 4.12.18 41. 6.7. 
1, 54.12 B81 O25. 27. 28 114, 12) 
16 132 
rovyapoor, 12! [Paul]. 
rolvw, 133%, 
rotodros, 775, 81, 1114, 128, 1316, 
* rouwrepos, 42, 
Témos, 8’, 118, 1217, 
Tooodros, 14, 47, 722, 10%, 12}, 
tére, 10% (LXX)®, 1276, 


Io! ok 
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Tov: infin. 235, 
(LXX), 115, 
* rpdryos, O12: 1% 19 104, 
Tpamefa, 9% 
* rpaxnrifw, 433, 
+ rpeis, 1078, 
TPEXW, 12’. 
 TPIBodos, 6° 
* rplunvos, 1128 A 
tpémos, 13°. 
tpoph, 51% 14, 


5%, 10% (LXX)® 


*+ rpoxid, 1238, 


Tuyxdve, 88, 1155, 
* ruuravigfw, 11%5, 
t rdrros, 85, 


Udwp, 9, 107, 
tverds, 67. 
vibs's (Christ), 122 53(xox) Sess 
4i4, 5 (LXX)8, 68, 7% 28 10% ; 
(men), 28. (xox) 29 aoe yl. 22. aa 
12° 6 (LXX) 78, 
bpets (34 times), 
tT duvéw, 232, 
brakony, 5°. 
braxovw, 59, 118, 
} Urapés, 10°, 
brdpxw, 10%, 
* brelkw, 1317, 
+ brevayrios, 1077 [Paul]. 
brép: See Gab (Ge yeh GP 
10", 1317: accus, 4/2: 
Serepdvw, "9°. 
tr6:genit, 2°, 3%, 5410) 97, 9!9 
bi oP a OED. O.@) 
brdderypa, 414, 85, 9%, 
T drokdrw, 28. 
brouévw, 10°, 1223. 7 
bromovy}, 10°, 121, 
t bromddioy, 138, 1018, 
brécracis, 1%, 314, 111 [Paul} 
tT érooré\Xw, 10°, 
* SroaroA}, 10°9, 
+ droorpégu, 7}. 
brordcow, 28 (LXX), 12% 
toowmos, 9), 
torepéw, 41, 1187, 1215, 
Uorepos (Uorepov), 1211, 
Syndés, 13, 726, 
t tyuoros, 71. 


gpatyw (pawdueva), 113, 
gpavepdw, 9® 26, 

* gavrdtw, 127), 
Papaw, 1174, 
gépw, 13, 6, 9, 12%, 1318, 
gpetyw, 1134 
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gout, 8°, 

Praderpla, 131. 

progevia, 137 [Paul]. 
T pddée, 17, 

PpoBeouar, 41, 113 27, 136 (LXX), 
* poBepds, 1077 81, 7271, 

PoBos, 2), 

povos, 1187, 

gpdoow, 118 [Paul], 

gpurakh, 1138, 

pudh, 733+ 14, 
tt diw, 12%, 

gor, 3% (LXX) 8 (LXX), 4? 

(LXX), 121% 26, 
gwrifw, 64, 10%, 


xapd, 10° y2% 21, 7317, 
* yapaxrhp, 13, 
xapis, 2° (s.v.2.), 418, 1029, 1215. 28, 
13% 25, 
xeiXos, 1177, 1315 (LXX)., 
xelp, 11 (LXX), 27 (LXX), 6%, 
8? (LXX), 10%, 12!2 (LXX). 
XeEtpotrotnros, gil. 24, 
xeElpwv, 10%, 
* xepouBely, 9°. 
xpela, 57%, 71, 10%, 
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xpnuartéw, 85, 117, 125, 
Xpiords, 3614, 55) 61, gli. 14 24.28 
10}, 1126, 738-21, 
+ xplw, 19. 
t+ xpovifw, 1087, 
xpdvos, 4”, 5%, 11%, 
xptceos, 94, 
xpualov, 94. 
xwrbs, 1213, 
xwplfw, 778, 
xwpls, 415, 77-2, of 18.22.28 7628 
118 40 798. 14, 


Wevdouar, 638, 

ynragddw, 1238, 

Wx th, 4, 61%, 10% (LXX) 8, 123, 
13". 


Gde, 75, 1314, 

as, yu. (LXX) 12 (LXX), Be 5. 6. 8. 
(LXX) 4 (LXX) % (LXX), 48 
WRO.O ae VEN RES BTIEDO.@) 
M. 29, 75.7. 16. 27, 138. 17, 

MO LuGey ai 
domep, 41, 77, 9”. 
wore, 13°, 


wperéw, 42, 13% 


II. SUBJECTS AND AUTHORS. 


Aaron, 63 f. 

Abbott, E. A., 67. 

Abel, xlii, 163 f., 218 f. 

Ablutions, 75, 144 f. 

Abraham, xv, 37, 85 f., 168f., 224. 

Access to God, xliif., 60, 125, 143 f., 
219. 

Adjectives, Ix. 

Aeschylus, 29, 66, 134. 

Age, old, 72. 

Agriculture, metaphors from, 81. 

Alexandrian Church, its attitude to- 
wards ‘‘ Hebrews,” xviii f. 

Alford, 212. 

Alliteration, Ix, 57, IOI, 199, 216, 
etc. 

Altar of incense, 114 f. 

Anastasius Abbas, 26. 

Anchor, metaphor of, 88 f. 

Angels, 9 f., 16, 18, 21 f., 100, 216f. 

Anthology, the Greek, xix, 89. 

Aorist participle, use of, 31, 121. 





Apocalypse of John, the, xlvii, 114, 
164, 193. 

Apollinarius, xix. 

event XxlV, 39, 43, 77, 82, 149, 
180. 


Apuleius, 144. 

Aristophanes, 70, 150, 157. 

Aristotle, lvi, 29, 60, 85, 151, 197. 

Ark of covenant, 115 f. 

Armenian version, Ixxi, 4, 17, etc. 

Arnold, Matthew, xxxv, xxxix, 206. 

Article, 47, 88. 

Assonance, lx, 87, 96, 100, etc. 

Atheism, 167. 

Atonement, Day of, xxxvii, 63, 117. 

Augustine, 43, 103, 172, 177, 185, 216. 

Aurelius, Marcus, 10, 72, 81, 167, 
174, 181, 228. 

Awe, xxxvi, Ixiii, 218 f., 223. 


Bacher, W., 91. 
Backwardness, 71. 
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Bakhuyzen, Van de Sande, 96. 

Balzac, 189. 

ee 75, 144f. 

Barak, 185. 

Barnabas, and the authorship of 
‘* Hebrews,” xviii f. 

Barnabas, Epistle of, xiv, xxviii, 52, 
79, 148, 178, etc. 

Baruch, Apocalypse of, 12, 106, 114, 
162, 213, 221, etc. 

Beneficence, 237 f. 

Bengel, 87, 110, 139, 184, 194, 2II, 


227. 

Bennett, G. N., 215. 

Bentley, 33, 39, 95, 195. 

Beza, 37, 66, 188. 

Bezaleel, 106. 

Bischoff, A., 241. 

Blass, lix, 42, 54, 66, 69,73, 113, 115, 
165, 211, 218, 242. 

Bleek, 24, 218. 

Blood in sacrifices, xxxviif., xlii. 

Blood of Jesus, the, xlif., 123f., 
243 

Bousset, xliv. 

Box, G. H., 9, 213. 

Brandt, W., 161. 

Bréhier, 6. 

Brotherly love, 84, 224. 

Brown, T. E., 23. 

Browning, Robert, 47, 202. 

Bruce, A. B., 41, 66, 7° 135. 

Burton, E. D., 31, 156. 


Cain, 92, 163 f. 

Calvin, xxxiv f., 4, 8, 19, 37, 59, 87, 
158, 177, 179, 243. 

Campbell, Macleod, 26, 40, 196, 197. 

Canon, ‘‘ Hebrews” in the NT, xixf., 
Ixx, 

Carlyle, xxxvi. 

Carlyle, A. J., xii, xiv. 

Castellio, 37. 

Censer, the golden, 115. 

Chrysostom, Ixxiii, 2, 7, 31, 48, 70, 
153, 159, 179, 194, 216, 220, 240, 
242. 

“Christ,” Ixiii, 14. 

Church, the, 4, 33, 39, 48. 

Cicero, 27, 106, 178, 210, etc. 

City of God, 170, 216. 

Clement of Alexandria, xv, 46, 47, 
125, 192, 206, 216, 217. 

Clement of Rome, xiii, xiv, xix, 
xxli, 8, 140, 165, 184, 189, 213. 
Clement, Second (homily of), xiv, 

XXvilil, 236, etc. 
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Confidence, religious, 44, 48, 229. 

Contentment, 229. 

Conybeare, F. C., Ixxi, 200. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, 37, 143, 154. _ 

Courage, 229. 

aad a Ideas of the, xxvf., xl, 
107 f., 127. 

Coverdale, 104, 142. 

Creation and Christ, 5, 6, 15, 23f., 
30, 159, 161 f. 

Cromwell, 73. 

Croénert, 61, 104, 178, 229. 

Crucifixion, 80, 197, 235. 

Cyprian, 75. 


Dante, 46, 160. 

Date of ‘‘ Hebrews,” xvi, xxi, 45. 

Davidson, A. B., xxxi, 2, 38, 56, 88, 
132, 177, 182, 198, 212. 

Death, 35 f., 133- 

Delitzsch, 143. 

Demetrius, 245. 

Denney, James, liii, 6, 124, 139. 

Devil, the, 11, 34f. 

Didache, the, 75, 113, 239. 

Diognetus, Epistle to, xxii, xlix, 232. 

Discipline, 64, 66, 67, 201 f. 

Dods, Marcus, 25, 125. 

Dryden, xlvi. 


Education, 199 f. 

Sars 855 199 f., 210. 

Enoch, 165 f. 

Ephraem Syrus, Ixxi, 58. 

peer aiee 35 f., 71, 156, 193, 196, 


Paci XIX, Hee 97, 236, 245. 

Esau, 81, 210f 

Eschatology, xXxxiii, xxxiv, liv, 4, 16, 
134, etc. 

Eucharist, xxxiii, 128, 234. 

Euripides, 56, 73, 81, 82, 83, 173. 

Eustathius, 2 

Examples, 85, 193, 231. 

Ezra, Fourth book of, 12, 53, 213. 


Faith, xliiif., 50, 85, 157f., 160f.; 
of Jesus, xliv, 33, 192 f., 196. 

Fatherhood of God, xxxv, 30, 201 f. 

Fear, 35, 168, 179, 181. 

Field, Dr., 46, 171. 

Fire, metaphor of, 84, 150, 223. 

Fitch, Sir Joshua, 93. 

Fourth Gospel, xlix, 6, 7, 168. 

France, Anatole, xxiv, 

Friendship, 226. 

Fronto, 237. 
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Genitive absolute, the, Ixi, 110, 190. 
Gethsemane, 33, 39, 66, 198. 
Gideon, 185. 

Gilmour, James, 80. 

God, as creator, 51, 162 f. ; as Father, 
XXXV, 30; as Judge, liv, 150f,. ; 
as transcendent, xxxvi. 

Goodrick, A. T., 161. 

Gosse, Edmund, xxx. 

Grace, 26 f. 

Greek fathers, interpretation of 
‘*Hebrews” in, 26, 37, 48, 128, 
159, etc. 

Green, T. H., 211. 

Gregory of Nazianzus, 221. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 8. 

Grotius, 79. 

Grouping of MSS, Ixxii, 

Growth, 72 f. 


Habakkuk, 157 f. 

Haggai, 221. 

Hands, Laying on of, 75. 

Hardy, Thomas, 175. 

Harnack, 73, 148, 226. 

Heaven, 60. 

‘*Hebrews,” meaning of the title, 
xv. 

** Heirship,” liii, 5. 

Hellenistic Judaism, Ixiii, 18. 

Hermas, xiv, xviii, 217, etc. 

Herwerden, 51. 

Hickie, W. J., 19. 

Hicks, 22. 

Holtzmann, O., 233. 

Holzmeister, 3. 

Hope, 33, 44, 85, 98. 

Hort, 136, 232, 243. 

Hospitality, 224 f. 

Household of God, 42. 


Image of God, the, 6. 

Impossible things, the four, 76. 

Individualism, 147. 

Infinitive, the epexegetic, 63; for other 
uses of the infinitive, see 35, 47, 
83, 96. 

Inns, 224 f. 

Inspiration, 22, 44, 150. 

Insubordination, 239. 

Intercession of saints and angels, 
xxxix, xli, 16, 100, 213. 

Isaac, 178, 

Isaiah, martyrdom of, 188, 189. 

Isidore, 128. 

Isokrates, lvi, lvii, 194, 204. 

Italy, xxi, 246f. 
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Jacob,- 178. 

ebb C1224. 

Jephthah, 185. 

Jeremiah, xl, 107f., 139f., 188. 

Jerome, 26, 81, 166, 202, 239. 

Jesus, birth of, lii; death of, xxxivf., 
xxxix, 27 f. ; human characteristics 
of, xxxvi, xlilif., 65, or, 192f.; 
names of, lxiii; prayers of, 66; 
priesthood of, xxv f., 98f.; teach- 
ing of, 19; as Son, xxiiif., xlf., 
II, 66f., 164, etc. 

Joseph, 178. 

Josephus, xxii, 130, 163, etc, 

Joshua, 43, 52, 183. 

Joy, 154; of Jesus, 14, 196. 

Jubilees, Book of, 91, 136, 170, 

Judaism, xxvif. 

Judith, 186. 

Junius, P., 17, 194, 215. 

Juristic terms, 87, 97, 111, 127f., 
138. 

Justin Martyr, xiv, xlix, 11, 33, 41, 
75; 99, 164, 239. 

Justinian, 5. 


Keble, 229. 

Kennedy, H. A. A., xl, lv, 123, 209. 
Kingdom of God, xxxiii. 

Kogel, Julius, xxvii. 

Kypke, x, 61, 203, 215, 222. 


Lactantius, 7, 42, 93. 

Lake, Kirsopp, Ixx. 

Latin Versions, Ixix, 91, 155, 171, 
182, 225. 

Law, the, 96f. 

Levitical priesthood, 94, 96. 

Libations, 119. 

Living God, the, 47, 54, 152. 

Logos, the, xxxiv, xlvii, xlix, 6, 54 f. 

Loofs, 218. 

** Lord,” liv, Ixiii. 

Love, xxxv, xxxvi, 82, 146f. 

Lucian, 20, 56, 212, etc. 

Lucretius, 36. 


Macalister, R. A. S., 122. 
Macaulay, xxx. 
Maccabean martyrs, 152, 
186f., 189, 192, 196. 
Maccabees, Fourth book of, 59, 176, 
192. 
Mackintosh, H. R., 1. 
MacNeill, H., xliv. 
Marett, R. R., 123. 
Marriage, 226 f, 


183 f., 
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Martial metaphors, 15, 140, 198. 

Maximus of Tyre, 34, 53, 154, 156, 
195, 204. 

Mediation, 107. 

Melanchthon, xxi. 

Melchizedek, xxxiif., 9of. 

Menander, 3, 7, 85. 

Ménégoz, xxi, 159. 

Merits of the fathers, xxxix, 229. 

Michael, 37, 100, 107, 185. 

Milk, metaphor from, 70 f. 

Miracles, 19 f. 

Mixed metaphors, 89. 

Money, 228 f. 

Montefiore, C. G., xxxvii, 77. 

Moses, 4of., 107, 216f. 

Moulton, J. H., 94, 136, 176, etc. 

Muratorian Canon, xv. 

Musonius Rufus, 35 e¢ passzm. 

Mystery-religions, li, 75, 148, 233. 

Mysticism, livf., 9, 170, I8I, I9I, 
234. 


“Name,” 8, 

Nestorians, 26, 

Noah, 167 f. 

Nominative for vocative, 13, 138. 
Norden, 30. 

Novatians, xx. 


Oath of God, 86f., 99. 

Obedience of Jesus, 67 f. 

Odes of Solomon, 34, 147, 196, 207. 

Oecumenius, lxxiv, 26, 74, 99, 128. 

Officials of the church, 230 f. 

Old Testament, use of, xvi, Ixii, 45, 
129, 215f., etc.; argument from 
silence of, 92. 

Optative mood, 243. 

Origen, on authorship of ‘* Hebrews,” 
xvilif.; on interpretation of, 25, 
70, 80, 81, 129, 131, 165, 176, 188. 


Parables of Jesus, 5, 50; Jewish, 111. 
Paronomasia, 29, 66, 154, etc. 
Participles, use of, 32, 240. 

Patience, 157, 169f. 

Patria potestas, 203 f. 

Paul, and the authorship of 
*<Hebrews,” xviii, xxix; and 
author of ‘‘ Hebrews,” xxxixf., 
xlvili, 10, 18, 34, 126, 155, 197, 
216, etc, 

Paulinus of Nola, 191. 

Peace, 205 f., 242. 

Peake, A. S., 181, 235. 

Pearson, A. C., 133, 210. 
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People of God, the, xxxviii, 39, etc. 

Perdelwitz, xxvii, 244. 

Perfect tense, lix, 91, 94, etc. 

Persecution, 36, 153f. 

Peter, First Epistle of, xv, xvii, © 
xxxvi, Ixiv, 36, 124, 175, etc. 

Pfleiderer, lii, 233. 

Philo, xxxiii, xxxv, xlix, lxif., 4 ef 
passim. 

Philosophical ideas, xxxif., 106. 

Pilgrims, 174 f. 

Platonism, xxxi, 102, 152. 

Polykarp, 80. 

Praise, 33, 236. 

Prayer, 241. 

Pre-existence of Christ, 5 f. 

Prepositions, 4, 9, 17, 19, 29f., 45, 
63,996; TIO; 111, 120,126,120, 
161. 

Present tense, use of the, xxii. 

Priesthood of Jesus, xxvf., xxxix f., 
xliv f., etc. 

Priests, 95 f., 144. 

Primasius, 27, 136, 164. 

Prisoners, 154, 225. 

Promise, God’s, 85 f., 190 f. 

Prophets, the OT, 2 f. 

Psichari, 20. 

Purdy, Professor, xxvi f. 

Pythagoras, 71, 89. 


Quintilian, 71, 81, 231. 
Quotations from the LXX, Ixxii. 
Index III. 


See 


Rabbinical interpretations of the OT, 
7, 12, 32, 46, 52, 775 81, etc. 

Radermacher, 53, 105, 128, 

Rahab, 184, 225. 

Ransom, 126. 

Reiske, J. J., 88, 125. 

Religion as worship, xlivf., 125. 

Rendall, F., 25. 

Repentance, 74; no second, 77f., 
2i2f. 

Resch, 72. 

Rest of God, the, 45 f. 

Resurrection of Jesus, xxxviiif., 237, 
242. 

Retribution, 46, 149. 

Reuss, 29, 42. 

Revelation, 2, 55. 

Reverence, xxxvi, 66. 

Reward, 167. 

Rhythm in style, lvif., 159, 209, etc, 

Riggenbach, 71, 218, 246, 

Ritschl, 39. 
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Sabatier, xxxii, 
Sacerdotal metaphors, 34, 60, 144, 


234 f. 
Sacrifice of Christ, xxxivf., xliif., 
111f., 131 f.; in OT ritual, xxxvf., 


xlii., 233. 

Samson, 185, 186. 

Schoettgen, 18, 52, 79. 

Schultz, 149. 

Scott, E. F., xxxiii, 73. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 187. 

Sedulius Scotus, lxxiv, 5, 182. 

Seeberg, 37, 38, 194, 219, 244. 

Selwyn, E. C., 215. 

Semitisms, Ixii. 

Seneca, 7, 36, 57, 60, 83, 106, 182, 
226, 245, 246. 

Septuagint. See Old Testament. 

Shakespeare, 22. 

Shame, xxii, 153, 180f., 197, 236. 

Simcox, W. H., Ixiv. 

Sin, 8, 19, 39, 62, 74, 117, 126f. 

Sinai, "theophany at, 18, 214f. 

Sinlessness of Jesus, 32, 123f. 

Sins, unpardonable, 63, 79f., 148 f. 

Smith, W. Robertson, xv, xxxviii, 5, 
gf., 18, 34, 67. 

Son of Man, xlix, 23. 

Souter, A., xxi. 

Spirit, the human, 56; the Holy, 18, 
19, 20, 44, 75, 78f., 117, 151. 

Spitta, Hes) 3y1293- 

Starkie, 181. 

Stephen, speech of, Ixii, 18, 106, 

Stewart, H. L., 190. 

Stoicism, 30, 59, 69f., 72, 154, 182. 

Stuart, Moses, 25. 

Suetonius, 57, 99. 

Sufferings of Jesus, xxxviii, 1, 20f., 
27f., etc. ; of men, 28, 39. 

Sumerian religion, lii, 106, 

Symbolism, xlvif. 

Sympathy of Jesus, 37f., 59f. 

Syriac versions, Ixxi, 36, etc. 


Tears of Jesus, 65. 

Temple, the Jewish, xvi, xxii. 

Temptation, 36, 59. 
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